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| Wairnszsbav, Janvany 15, 1860. 8 
Tir Speaker and Members bares returned aſter attending 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, in the Houſe of Peers, a 
copy of the Sree was read from the Chair as follows 5 


My Lords and Gentlemen, N | TITAN IS ©- 


I Have reecived his Majeſty's commands to aſſemble you in 
Parliament. be 2967 

Upon a review of the important and glorious events that 
have di 2 werted whigh has clapſed — 9s 6 
ed you, the gratifying and encouragin relent 
99 15 Den © ru 
gx the brilliant courſe of victories atchieved by the combined 
Imperial arinics, the various kingdoms and ſtates of Italy bave 
been delivered from tlie ravages and the tyranny of the French. 
The throne of Naples and our connection with that 
* kingdom have been reſtoreeu .. : 
The French expedition to Egypt has been checked in . its 
career by the exertions of the Turkiſh arma, aſſiſted by a ſmall de- 
tachment of his Majeſty's forces, and the gallantry of their heroic 


and valour of his Majeſty's generals, officers and troops, the Bri- 
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« By the deſcent of his Majeſty's forces and of his Ruſſian 
allies on the coaſt of Holland, the Dutch fleet has been happily 
reſcued from the power of the enemy; and although the ſeaſon, 
| 2 unfavourable to military operations, p the nes 

ceſſity of relinquiſhing an enterprize- ſo fortunately begun, and 
prevented the complete accom Uſkevent of his Majefty's views, yet 
the reſult of that expedition E been peculiarly beneficjal to this 
Kingdom, in gemoving all fear of attack on our coafts from d quar- 
ter whence iggiad been ſo often planned, and in enabling his Ma- 
Jeſty's fleets to direct their vigilance excluſively to the ſingle port 
from which the enemy can attack this country with any hope even 
af a temporary ſucceſs, T 
„My utmoſt cate has been exerted to carry into execution the 
extraordinary powers which you have committed 'to my diſcretion 
with vigour and at the ſame time with moderation ; all tendency 
to inſurrection has been effectually repreſſed ; but it gives me true 
concern to acquaint you, that the painful neceſſity of acting with 
ſeverity has been too frequently impoſed upon me; and althougli 
public tranquillity has been in a great meaſure reſtored, yet I have 
to lament that a diſpoſition to outrage and conſpiracy ſtill conti- 
nues in ſeveral diftriats ; that much mduſtry is uſa to keep alive 
the ſpirit of diſaffection, and to encourage among the lower claſſes 
n <7 79 0572007067 19 7903 
I truſt that the recent revolution in France cannot fail to open 
the eyes of ſuch of his Majeſty's ſubjects as have been deluded by 
the artifices which have been ape employed to withdraw 
them from their allegiance, and thet it will reſtore and increaſe the 
Jove of conſtitutional order and of regulated freedom, by demon- 
rating that the principles of falſe — tend ultimately to deſ- 
potiſm, and that the criminal ſtruggles of democratic faction natu- 
rally cloſe in military uſurpatio ... f 
, 80 long 'as the French government, under whatever form it 
exerts its influence,' ſhall perſevere in ſchemes of deſtructĩon and 
——— ſubverſi ve at once of the liberties of Europe 
of the ſecurity of his Majeſty's dominions, there can be no 
_ wiſe alternative but to proſecute the war with enereaſing energy: 
Ft is by great exertions alone [that either their views of  aggran- 
dizement"can be fruſtrated or a ſolid peate procured. - + 
„Hie Majeſty has therefore availed himſelf, with peculiar ſa- 
tisſaction, of the cordial and great aſſiſtance which has been al- 
forded him by his faithful ally the Emperor bf Ruſſia, and has 
thought right to make every exertion for augment ing the diſpoſe 
able military force of his on dominions ; his Majeſty therefore 
has been highly gratified in accepting the ſervices ſo generouſly 
offered by his Eugliſh militia, and I am to expreſs to you the en- 
tire confidence vhich his Majeſty feels that the zeal and loyalty 
of his militia of this kingdom, -in forwarding at this Ing 
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criſis the active operations of the Empire will not be leſs prompt 
R tons of anger} froker wid Manalive fn 
16% The a ſcarcity which ſome time ſince 
took . called for mx oof je A to this moſt OS eo ſub- 
jet, and I was induced, with the advice of the council, to offer 
remĩums for the early importation of grain. This meaſure will, 
| flatter myſelf, meet your approbation, and I have full conf 
in your wiſdom, if it ſhall be neceſſary to reſort to any further ex- 


traordinary means for procuripg a fupply, . 


„ Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, Wes, 

„The evident neceffity of ſecuring this kingdom from e 
danger, whether foreign or domeſtie, and of — — the ſuccebs 
of invaſion, if attempted, impracticable, will demonſtrate to you 
the wiſdom of continuing that enlarged ſyſtem of defence you 
have Þ wiſely adopted. | 

% ] have therefore ordered the public accounts and eſtimates 
for the enſuing year to be laid before you, and have the fulleſt con- 
fidence that in the ſupply. which: fuch a fituation ſhall appear to ou 
to require, yu will equally conſult the fafety of the . and 
the honour of his Majeſty's e agen ＋ | 

I am induced to hope that the great increaſe of the revenue 
which hag taken plate in the preſent year may enable you to raiſe 
the fums Which may be wanted for the current ſervices without any 
diſtreſſing addition to the burthens of the people, 3 


4 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I recommend to your uſual attention the.agriculture, the ma- 
nufactures, and particularly the linen manuſacture of Ireland; and 
I doubt not that the Proteſtant charter ſchools, and thoſe public 


inſtitutions, whether of _ or education, which have been 
protected by your liberality, will till geceive a judicious encourage- 
menen. N ry 3. RE q 


© « It will be for your wiſdom to conſider how far it will be ne- 
ceſſary to continue any of thoſe extraordinary powers with which 
— have ſliungthened the authority of his Majeſty's government 
or the more effectual ſuppreſſion and puniſhment of rebellious con- 
ſpiracy and outragmme. : N 
His Majeſty 2 moſt entire reliance upon your firmneſs . 
and wiſdom, and he has nv doubt that you will anxiouſly purſue 

fuch meaſures” as ſhall be beſt calculated for bringing the preſent 
war to an honoùrable termination, and for reſtoring the country to 
nt tranquillity, 4. ' | 
lt will be my conſtant object to attend to your ſuggeſtions and 
advice, that I may by this means moſt beneficially accompliſn the 
_— inane wn 3 * ** 1 i commands 
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commands I have received from his Majeſty, and moſt 
forward the intereſts and happineſs of this kingdom.” 


Lord Viſcount Lorrus moved a ſuitable and conſonant Addreſs 
which his lordſhip previouſly prefaced in handſome terms, and in 
ſubſtance as follows ;— His lordſhip felt happy at the occaſion - 


he was then favoured with, to pay a ſuitable tribute of acknow- 


ledgment to our gracious Sovereign's pre-eminent virtues, who, by 
his ſalutary invincible councils, and conquering arms, had paralyz- 
ed the revolutionary ambition of the common enemy, that chiefly 

aimed a barbarous blow at the Britiſh Empire, and particularly at 
this country ; which his Majeſty had benevolently reinforced on 
the ſpur of a dangerous moment, with an infuſion of Britain's po- 
litical wiſdom, and a powerful co-operation of Britain's triumph- 
ant forces, ſo as to render it impregnable, and ſecure againſt the 
worſt machinations of domeſtic and foreign revolutieniſts. Thus 
while his Majeſty rallied and inſpired his allies on the continent of 
Europe with a glorious ſpirit, and perſevering vigour, to maintain 
that juſt and neceſſary ſtruggle in which Europe had a common 
intereſt for the ſake of religion and r government, he at the 
moment improved the condition of Britiſh ſubjects on the broad and 
generovs baſis of the Empire, and thus deſeryed the warmeſt affec- 
tion of a free people, and the unceaſing applauſe of a virtuous 
poſterity, whoſe happineſs and intereſts our 2 Sovereigu had 
by ſuch undeviating, and undaunted means ſecured. His Majelty's 
perſevering policy opened the eyes of all his Allies, while his ef- 
fectual power ſtill heartened them to freſh exertions ; exertions 
which at laſt in a ſingle campaiga repreſſed the French from the 
molt of their — — and which at the moment promiſe to 
completely reſtrain the perfidious foe, that wars againſt thrones and 
altars, within at leaſt unoffending limits. 

While ſuch was the advantaged predicament of the powers in 
alliance with England, what was the fituation of the Britiſh Em- 
pire itſelf ? Its preſent uncommonly flouriſhing circumſtances, af- 
ter the unprecedented dangers and difficulties encountered and con- 
quered by his Majeſty's amazing —— prudence and military 
efſicieney, conſtitutes the beſt proofs of its reſources and commerce, 
while it publiſhes a laſting encomium on the Monarah's glorious 
reign, No Monarch met more perilous times, or more abomina- 
ble enemies—his Majeſty's enemies were the enemies of mankind, 
againſt whoſe ferocious efforts he had not merely to defend the 
ſhores of theſe countries, but to prote& the minds of his favoured 
ſubjects from the contagion of their principles, The conteſt with 
ſuch a perfidious foe a foe whoſe debaſing friendſhip was worſe 
than actual war, ſhould ftill be carried forward, until the enemy's 
barbarous wiſh ſhall be entirely fruſtrated, in proving to him by 
more reverſes, that his proje& of univerſal domination muſt be re- 
liaquiſhed in misfortunes, and until the foundation of his _— 
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ſhall be removed, by completely ing him from invading and 

ndering neighbouring nations. The preſent proſpeR of affairs was 
—— 9 and muſt invite an enthuſiaſtie following 
up of the coalition's common cauſe. When the revolutionary mon- 
ſter's ſtride ſpread terror throughout Europe, his Majeſty was un- 
diſmayed in that gloomy ſeaſon of univerſal indeciſion and diſmay : 
the fleets of our Sovereign on the ocean ſoon ſupplied the unſalu- 
tary pauſe in allied rm the victory of Lord Nelſon off the 
Nile, reſtored the affrighted genius of Europe, and leſſoned the 
world, that the French Republic was not invincible. The imme. 
diate effects of this victorious affair wer: great and glorious. A ſpi- 
rit was communicated by it from the ſouth to the north of Europe, 
The allies were rallied in its ſpleador, while its blow broke the 
maritime parade of France to pieces; while its protection ſecured 
the Ottoman government, and its inſtantancous benefit extended to 
our invaluable Eaſtern ſettlements. _ This was an outline of the 
external glory of the Britiſh Empire, which at home gave une- 
qualled privileges—the guarantee of popular freedom and domeſ- 
tic peace, as the foundations of that proſperity which Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects ſo much poſſeſs. In ſuch circumſtances, the Prince 
and people had a like intereſt, from ſuch a principle of national 
ſtrength, the palace and cottage derived mutual Thus the 
Britiſh Monarch was diſtinguiſhed as the Father of his People, 
which honourable diſtinction the preſent French Uſurper admitted, 
in his recent perfidious overtures toward pacification, addreſſing 
him as the of a people, free and happy under his reign. 


Col. Cos iE ſeconded the addreſs. 


Sir Lauxence Parsons began by defiring the Lord Lieute- 
nant's Speech at the concluſion of the laſt ſeſſion to be read. 
This ſpeech, ſays be, recommends from his Majeſty the meaſure 
of an incorporating Union with England. The Miniſter, how- 
ever, prevented us from giving an anſwer to his Majeſty at the 
time, by a ſudden prorogation,—He wiſhes alſo to prevent us 
from giviag an auſwer now, having ſtudiouſiy omitted any men- 
tion of the ſubject in that ſpeech. The reaſon is obvious to every 
man in this Houſe, From the time that we rejected that meaſure 
laſt ſeſſion, the Miniſter has employed every engine of the Go- 
vernment, and endeavoured by the moſt unwarrantable practices 
to pervert the ſentiments of the Parliament on that ſubjet—and 
he does not wiſh that you ſhould take it into conſideration until 
his machinations are complete. If thoſe in power thought an 
Union would be a beneficial meaſure for theſe kingdoms they 
would be right in propoſing it—but then they ſhould propoſe it 
to the free, uninfluenced, uncontaminated ſentiment of Parlia- 
ment —inſtead of which means have been uſed which would ren- 
der this meaſure if carried, not an a& of the Parliament, but 
$1 an 
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an act of Deſpotiſm: It matters not whether you, the Repreſenta- 
tives of this great nation, are turned out of that door by the ſword 
of rhe army, or the gold of the Treaſury—by a Cromwell or by a 
Secretary in both caſes the treaſon againſt the Conſtitution is the 
ſame. One of the greateſt offences of James the II. was attempting to 
pack a Parliament What is the offence that I arraign now ?-—-It is 
that the Miniſter of the Crown is proſtituting the prerogative of ap- 
pointing to places in order to a 'Parliaren*, The tranſaQion 1s 
too glaring—a ſtring of men are to go out who were againſt the 
Union; in order that a ſtring of men may come in who are for it. 
Any thing fo barefaced has not appeared in either kingdoms 


* 


fince the days of that abdicated Monarch. Are we then to fit 


ſupinely here until his practices are matured : Are we to wait 
while we ſee the ſerpent collecting himſelf in his coils, only to 
ſpring upon us with greater violence, and not ftrike at him now ? 
—Are any meaſures to be kept with a Government, which is 
proceeding againſt your Conklicution ſuch foul means ?— 
Does not the time in which the Engliſh Miniſters have determin- 
ed to attempt the Union prove that they mean to take an utfair 
advantage of Ireland They firſt attempted it during the weak 
neſs and diſtraction of this country, and in the laſt ſeſſion, and 
thongh rejected by this Houſe, aud condemned univerſally by the 
nation, they are preparing to renew the attack now; while the 
ſpirit of the people is ſtill depreſſed by recent troubles—while the 
country is covered with armies far greater than ever were known 
here before—while Martial Law prevails, and a formidable inva- 
ſion is menaced—in ſhort, while N from without and 
from within preclude all free exerciſe of the public mind upon 
this fatal project, they hope to trample on the Independency of 
Ireland. If Engliſh Miniſters, indeed, meant fairly by this 
country, would they not wait till a moment of peace to propoſe 
the Union, for upon no principle of ſound or honeſt policy does 
it require a haſty deciſion. Your Conſtitution which has exiſted 
for fix hundred years, might without much riſk be ſuffered to en- 
dure alittle longer. A time of war and diſturbance is not the 
moſt favourable for making a fundamental change in the Conſtitu- 


tions of an old Empire—a work which of all others, requires 


calm and deep contemplation. Recolle& this too, the preſent 
Prime Miniſter of England went into office the declared friend of 
a Reform in Parliament, yet ever fince the commencement of the 


French Revolution, whenever that ſubje& has been mentioned, 


the language of him and all his affociates has been, that this was 
no ſeaſor'to make any change in the Conſtitution ; yet theſe 
men pro bee te che th 


and incorporate it with the Parliament there, making a more 


ſundamental change ia the Conſtitutions of both countries than 
! ever 


nion, which is to annihilate two- 
_ thirds of this Parliament, to transfer the remainder to England 


- 1 
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poning the Catholic meaſure would be a means of ot 
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ever was ſuggeſted, and this too at the very time when they 


declare, that it is unit to make any conſlitutional change what - 
ſoever. Does not this then prove that it is not the firrefs or the 


unfitneſe of the time that they conſider, bat their own, preſent 
arenas and your accidental weakneſs, in order to take advan- 
tage of you, 5 | De > wa 1 

any one aſks why ſhould a Britiſh cabinet wiſh to take ad- 
vantage of red and put down its Coouocien ”, NE why 
was Britiſh ſupremacy ever aſſumed? why was the 6th of George 
I., ever ended; why, in throe Tears * it was repealed, was 


its principle attempted to be revived in the Propoſitions? The _ 


anſwer is, becauſe the miniſters of any nation ypon earth would 
" wiſh to obtain for their own count ' a domination over any other 
that could be prevailed on to ſubmit- to it. In fact, the minifters 
of England have never ceaſed to regret the ceſſion of independency 
which was made to this country in 2782; in three years aſter 
they attempted to recover it partially in the Propoſitions, and be- 
ing defeated there, they formed the ſcheme of recovering it total- 


ly in the Union, This "pee? in the extract of the Duke of 


ortland's letter to Fitzwilliam, -where he ſays, that poſt- 

be a biginiog for 
Englayd a greater benefit than any that has occurred fipce the 
Revolution, or at leaſt ſince the Union. Every one ſaw that it 
was a Union with this country which was then in contemplation, 


and that the Engliſh government were d. ined to profit” by 


the diviſions among yourſelves in order to effect it: this was above 
three years before the rebellion ; though, they now pretend that 
it is only in cooſcquence of this ab e, and in compaffon to 
Ireland, as a cure for all its diſordert, that this Union is propoſ- 
ed. In ſhort, every thing concurs to prove that the Union is 
wholly a project to regain the power which England relinquiſhed 


to von in 1782, whatever may be the colour under which they 


would now diſguiſe their proceedings. | 

But this Union vin not only feprive you of that Conſtitution. 
wich Jo eſtabliſhed in 1782, oh of 2 great deal more; for 
former Ye yen in Irelang's hymbleſt days; ſhe retainey a Parlia- 
ment of her wu, and though the Engliſh Parliament claimed 
and exerciſed at times a- power of making laws to bind this 
country, Jet its right to de ſo was veyer admitted, by the Iriſh 
r But the mgaſure projefted now would ſweep every 
veſtige of 3 Parliament off the land, and a remnant of your mem- 
bers, zt 499 miles diſtance, jp another kingdom, jn an affembly 
where they would be but a cypher, with gear fix to one to over- 


rule them on every queſtion, would in future be the only guardi- 


: 0 * 


and impotent ſhados of its l 


ans of the rights and properties of this great nation, the por 
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Is it not as clear as that 558 is a greater number than roo, 
that after a/Union it is the Engliſh Parliament that will rule you, 
inſtead of you ruling yourſelves? And when the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment had the power of ruling you, what was its conduct which 
ſhould induce you to ſubmit to that power again It made laws 
for you from time to time from the Revolution to the my 1782 3 
but ſhew me one law among the number that was favourable to 


your rights or liberties ? What indeed were the laws it made for 


ou but pains and penalties, reſlricting your commerce and lock. - 
ing up all the ſprings of your wealth? Corres” Lt 
Oa the other hand ſee what your own Parliament has done for 
our country, and in the memory of many who, hear me, though 
it ĩs decried and diſparaged now—la the ' firlt place, it paſſed he 
Octenaĩal law; in doing ſo, its members, who were elected for 
life, made the nobleſt ſacrifice of any aſſembly ' upon record, 
voluntarily putting an end to their power, and rendering back 
the elective right to the people; again, in 1779, the Iriſh Par. 
liameut recovered the Commercial Liberties of This country, in 
direct oppoſition to the miniſter of the cron here, and thus eſ- 
tabliſhed that Freedom of Trade, the benefit of which every man 
in the nation at this day experiences, and which had been fo long 
withheld from it by the ungenerous policy of England. Ixit for 
this that we are to depoſe 6ur own Parliament, and rendet 


the Engliſk te Pk future 'omnipotent over this country ?— 


Again, the Iriſh Parliament rendered the judges independent of 
the crown. as in Eriglatid, and thereby ſecured, as far perhaps as 
human inſtitution can, the pure adminiſtration of juſtice in this 
country, one of the greateſt blefſings'a people can enjoy. It alſs 
mary the Habeas Corpus act, and thus obtained for the . Iriſh 
ation that writ which has always been eſteemed one of the beſt | 
ſhields of perſonal freedon. bd a 
Again when che Engliſh Miniſter attempted to ſubjeQ this 
country to a perpetual' mutiny law, your owh Parliament ſoon 
repealed that law, and fecoreted that conſtitutional controul over 
the army, which is neceſſary to the very ' exiltence of libert z it 
alſo reſcued” our ' coriftitutian, from the many perverfions of the 
law of Poyningez which had ſo long obſtructed its legiſlative 
functions; it alſo relieved this country * the arbitrary power of 
Embargo, which the'Engliſh Miniſters uſed ſrom time to dime, to 
lay upon our proviſions, to the ſevere loſs of every fa 
through the land, and to the ruin of many, as is well remem- 
bered. ” I omit mauy other inſtances; and. I aſk, is it for theſe 


As, that our Parliament is to be annihilated, and our country, | 


ſubje Fed to that very power, from which fo many *oppreſſions 
flowed ? What do we ſee through all 'thoſe proceedings, but the 
virtuous ſtruggles of our own Parliament, to obtain ſubſtantial 
benefits for Ireland, and the efforts of Britiſh — — 
A 3 „ „ rit / 
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Britiſh Miniſters, to withhold them ? And now, after we have 
recovered our indepetdency ſo gloriouſly but a ſhort time ago 
ſhall we ourſelves, who have a recolleQion of all our former 
ſufferings, and who have been witneſſes and actors at the reſtora- 
tion of our rights, ſhall we, I. ſay, lay them again at the feet of 
that legiſlature; which ſo long trampled upon them, and at the ſame 
time, root out of our land, every remnant of our ancient Parlia- 
ments, by whoſe virtues we obtained them. 

I grant that there have been imperfections in our own Pars | 
liament, and what human inftitution 1s free from them ? I grant;. 
and I lament that there has not always been found, that purity 
in them, which was to be wiſhed—but till 1 fay, inſtead of view- 
ing too faſtidiouſly therr blemiſhes, let us look to all their great 
acts, and we ſhall find, that if in little matters they had frailties 
and faults, yet in great, they have continually diſplayed proud 
and lofty virtues; nay, I defy any man who hears me, to name 
ſo many benefits conferred upon the kingdom of England, in the 
ſame ſpace of time by its Pacliament, as I have juſt enumerated, 
as having been conferred on this country by ours—no, nor any 
thing like it—yet, I merely ſpeak of what bas paſſed in our Par- 
Lament, within the memory of many who hear me, and I will 


give the advocate for the Engliſh Parliament a whole century for 


llel, 

{ie therefore, thoſe who talk of the ſubſerviency of 
Iriſh Parliaments, to ſtate facts, and ſay, when did the Engliſh 
Miniſter experience ſuch oppoſition from an Eogliſh, as he has 
from the Iriſh Parliament? Witneſs the Propoſitious —witneſs 
the Union laſt ſeffion. It is that ſpirited oppoſition, which pro- 
vokes bim now to purſue you to deſtruction. The Engliſh Par- 
liament has never refiſted him—it has yielded to all his projet — 
therefore he is impatient of controul, being uſed to reign omni- 
potent there j yet his cmiſſarics here would traduce you, and re- 
preſent you as a mean, ſubſervient aſſembly, meriting annihilati- 
on ; while the Parliament of Britain they extol to the ſkies. 
Some alſo object, that ſpeeches, having, what they call, a repub- 


" lican tendency, have been delivered in this Houſe, :—If that be 


ſufficient reaſon for annihilating the Parliament of Ireland, it is 

a much ſtronger reaſon for annihilating the Parliament of 

England ; for the ſame charge, and much oſtener, has been 
againſt that affcmbly ;—and therefore thoſe who a 


| thus, ſhouldpropoſe, not the Uſion, but the abolition-of the 
- Parliaments of both kingdoms ; others complain, that ſchemes 


of Parliamentary Reform, Commutations of Tythes, &. have 
been propoſed here :z—Every man, it is ſaid, has ſome project. 


Pray, have not fimilar ſchemes been y propoſed in the 
Engliſh” Parliament? Is not _ rime Miniſter there, the 
parent of all the projets for Re 


there and here? Did not he 


= 
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firſt hold forth to the people of England, a picture of the 
inadequacy of their repreſentation, and call for a rectification of 
it? Ir is no wonder, therefore, that he ſhould have ſet that ſub- 
ject afloat. here, where the repreſentation-is ſo much more unequal 
than in England: Aud as to the Commutation of Tythes, is it 

ot one of the projects with. which he at. preſent labours?—Are 
loch. ſchemes then a reaſon for extinguiſhing the Parliament of 
this country, and perpetuating that of England, where the de- 


linquency, if any there be, in making ſuch propoſitions, is ſtil! 


greater. | | 
Again, it is. ſaid, ſome Gentlemen thought ſo. poorly of this 


Parliament ſome time ago, that they feceded from it. Has not 
exactly the ſame happened in England? In ſhort, take one by 


one, all the objections which you hear ſtated againſt our Parlia- 


ment, and I will undertake to ſhew, that preciſely the ſame ob- 


jeQions, &c. in a greater degree obtain againſt the Parliament of 
England, But unfortunately bor this country, there is a diſpoſition 
in ſome here, to look too/much up to that nation, and to look tos 
much down on' ourſelves, and it is obſerving. ſuch. a. diſpoſition 


here, that tempts the Engliſh Miniſter to perſevere in ſo monſtrons 


e propoſal, which would not be tolerated by any free country 
upon earth, namely, that the Britiſh Parliament ſhould govern 
ou, inſtead of you. governing yourſelves, Aſk any man in 
Evgland down. to the meaneſt peaſant, whether he would {wiſh 
to have his Parliament there aboliſhed, and the Iriſh Parliament, 
with a few members from England, to make laws ſor his coun 
in future? would he not think the man mad who aſked him luck 
a queſtion! And can that, which every man would deem the 
extreme of folly or madneſs there, be ſound ſenſe here ? Or why 
ſhould not you have the ſame feeling about your country? Is not 
your's as fair an iſland, a more fertile ſoil, and not leſs intelligent 


- people ?—You ſee many of the people of that conatry every day ; 


there are ſome of them in this houſe—I ſpeak of them with all 
reſpect j but in what, I aſk, are they ſuperior to you? Why then 
give up the Goverament of yourſelves, which no nation did ever 
yet giye up, that was able to keep it, and let them govern for 
you? What is the meaning of that aſſertion which we dail 
hear, that you would be ſo much better governed by an Eoglick 
Parliameut than by your own ? What is it, but a degrading and 
diſguſting libel upon Iriſh underſtandings and Iriſh virtues, an un- 
founded defamation of our national character, which would depi& ; 
you the repreſentatives of a populous and flouriſhing nation, as 
men of ſuch mean capacity and ſordid vice, that you ought in 
mercy to your country to depoſe yourſelves, and ſurrender up the 
dominion of your native land to your aſpiring neighbours ? Ga 
has given you a fruitful territory. God has given you ſou 
bodies and minds. I do not fee in what you are not equal to other 
nations,. 


* 
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Poſition in England, I only appeal to what every repreſentative of 


— 
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nations, except in not thinking yourſelves ſo. Feel yourfelves as 
you are, and you will fee no more reaſon, that the Engliſk nation 
ſhould legiſlate for the Iriſh, than the lriſh for the Engliſh.At 
the firft ſettlement of the Engliſh here, our Conſtitution was 
eſtabliſhed on terms of equality with England. Again in 178 
the ſettlement was teviſed and re-eſtabliſhed n terms of perfe&t 
equality, ſhould you fink from that fituation now? in 
what 45 Mx yourſelves diminiſhed or degraded from that time 
to this? At that time, when at the t Dungannos meeting, 
Ulſter aſſerted the rights of Ireland, and when the other provinces 
re · echoed the triun accents of Ulſter, did Ireland feel incom- 
— to legiſlate herſelf? Was there any one in the iſland 

one extremity to the other, who boaſted Iriſh birth or Iciſh 
blood, that doubted that the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland, were alone the proper perſons to make laws for Ireland? 
Was not this the creed of that day to which all ranks and orders 
every where bowed ? Yet what do we hear now ? that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland is unfit to legiſlate for Ireland and that the 
Engliſh Parliament with a ſmall infuſion from your country, 
ought to legiſlate for you in future. How would ſuch a ſentiment 
have been received within theſe walls in the year 1782? How in 
any part of this iſland in thoſe days? Or what was the bribe 
which could have tempted the moſt ſordid of our countrymen to 

ſe the extinction of your Parliament at that period ! I aſk 


then, has all that-dignificd and lofty ſpirit which animated us then 


forſaken us now, and are we really a poor, fallen, degraded, and 
ſervile people? Have two or three years of untoward circumſtances 
wrought this change? Has the ſhort paroxyſm of a rebellion ſo. 
broken our fortitude, and ſubdued our ſpirits, that we are willing 
to fink into ſuch abjection? Or have our unfortunate religious 
ſchiſms ſo exaſperated and divided us, that in a fit of wrath againſt 
each other, we ſhall fooliſhly betray the rights of all ? Was this 
the conduct of our anceſtors who lived in more arduous times, 
amid more raging animoſfities, and more terrible civil wars. 
Quite the contrary—a patriotic ſpirit even in their worlt days ele- 
vated their minds; and though they flruggled with each other 
for dominion, they united in one thing, and that was, whoever 
was in power, to preſerve the Parliamentary Conſtitution of their 


Country. Every Iriſhman felt interefed in the proſperity of 


Ireland, in its glory and in its power ; and thus, they brought 
their oountry through the greateſt difficulties, and preſerved theic 
liberties amidft the greateſt dangers. — 

I am aware it will be ſaid, that though the Engliſh Parliament 
formerly treated this Country ſo ill, it does not fellow, that it will 
do ſo in future, that the diſpoſition of that country is changed, 
and a great deal more to this purpoſe. As to this change of diſ- 


the 
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the Engliſh Miniſter here has ſaid fince the commencement of the 
preſent war on the ſubject of the channel trade. They have every 
one, and the goble Lord among the number, though obliged to 
admit the right of Ireland, to have this trade ſettled on terms of 
quality, ſtated, that the Engliſh Miniſter was afraid by doing ſo, 
& irritating the manufacturers of England? This is the language 
'of the other day, juſt the ſame as.it was twenty years ago, when 
ve got the Free Trade, and fifteen years ago, when we diſcuſſed 
the Propolitions—and ſuch will be the language to the end of 
time, for one commercial ſtate will always be jealous of the com- 
merce of another, Let no man, therefore, dupe you by talking 
of a change in diſpoſitions, which are founded on the immutable 
nature of man; or perſuade you that your commerce will ever be 
as ſafe under the controul of the repreſentatives of that nation 
which has always been ſtrenuous to reſtrict it, as of your own Par- 
liament, which has always been ſtrenuous to ſet it free. and which 
has ſucceeded in doing ſo.— You may be told too, that after a 
Uniou it will be the intereſt of England to promote the proſperity 
of this Country. The ſame argument might be uſed for any 
country whatſoever, becoming a province to any other. But what 
docs the hiſtory of all nations from the beginning of time to the 
preſent day prove? That however it might be the intereſt of the 
principal ſtate to promote the proſperity of its dependencies, it 
never has doue ſo, but the very reverſe, —Witneſs the moſt re- 
nowned provinces of ancient Rome, how they ſunk in ſucceſſion 
into poverty and contempt under the ſubjection of that power. 
Vet it might have. been ſaid formerly among thoſe ſtates, as ſome 
ralh men now ſay among us: Let Rome govern you, and you 
will proſper, for it will be her intereſt then to promote your proſ- 
perity. The ſame might be faid in Poland the other day, for 
ſuccumbing under the dominion of the 3 
The ſame might have been ſaid ſince in Holland, or Switzerland, 
for ſubmitting to the domination of France. But is there a 
wiſe man upon earth that would not ſay, however any other 
country may promiſe to promote your proſperity, if you ſubmit 
to its lway, no country ever will promote it ſo well as you will 
yourſelves, < 
Some may expect to ſecure by the articles of the Union itſelf 
ſuch terms as will promote the- tuture proſperity of our — 
It is eaſy however, to ſhew that this is a vain expectation. In 
the firſt place, the terms of the Union can only eſtabliſh general 
principles, but in the application of them afterwards, you are 
ually liable to circumvention, In the next place, the cir- 
cum̃ſtances of manufacture and commerce, are continually chang- 
ing, ſo that no human foreſight can diſcover at preſent, what 
regulations may be uſeful, or what pernicious ſome time _ 
; : this 
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this would be true in any ordinary time, but in this, while a poli- 
tical revolution in France is in progreſs, which muſt probably be 
followed by a greater commercial revolution than any that ever 
changed the face of Europe, the obſerration has ten-fold weight. 
It is vain therefore to hope, that you can ſecure the proſperity 
your Country by any ſtipulations you make now, few of which 
ten years hence may be applicable. But even admitting they 
wete, what ſecurity, I aſk, can you have for the obſervance of 
them? Can you have a ſtronger ſecurity than the original contract 
of Henry the Second—and the great Charter of King John— 
and the ratification of it by Henry the Third—all ſecuring to this 
nation an internal legifſature of its own citizens, conſecrated dy 
the uſage of fix hundred years, and confirmed by the acts of 1782 ? 
Can there be any thing in an Union ſo ſacred or inviolable as this, 
which yet the machinations of the Engliſh Government are about 
to take away from you ? Or do the people of Ireland think that, 
if with a Parliament in their own country, they cannot preſerve 
this Conſtitution, without one they can preſerve, the ſtipulati- 
ons of the Unton. | | 

As to the old arguments that this country will be benefited, 
if a Union takes place, by extenſion of — and Engliſhmen 
with capital coming over here, the deluſion about them is 
pretty well at an end. Every man knows now, that we have 
the ſame liberty of trading every where that England has, 
and therefore that ſhe bas nothing to give us, except the 
channel trade, which is of little conſequence, and which we have 
been affured of as our right without an Union. Nor are 
now deluded by the expectation of Engliſh capitaliſts ſettling here 
to carry on trade and manufaQtures, who have never ſettled in 
Wales, though it is as well fituated for trade as this country; has 
as fine barbours, and has an Union with England ſince the reign 
of Henry VIII. In truth, we have nothing to gain. See now 
what we have to loſe. It is a moderateſnppolition that our loſs by 
abſentees would be nearly doubled by an Union. In the firſt place, 
the peers there is a neceſſary attraction between the crown and the 
peerage, which A but a reſident legiſlature here could counter- 
vail; they will almoſt all become abſentees, and they are the principal 
* man "Then the + em mags of the Commons, men little 

nferior to the peers in fortune; then thoſe whom faſhion and a 

: 2 for provincial government will take away, then the fami- 

es, dds ien and followers of the whole. I omit many mi- 
nor conſiderations, and I fay that the loſs by abſentees would be 
nearly doubled by the Union. Now 20 years ago that loſs was 
eſtimated at one million and a half yearly ; and from the riſe of 
rents ſince it muſt have confiderably encreaſed ; to take it therefore 
on the loweſt ſuppoſition we muſt ſtate it at one million a year. 
Now what in the name of Heaven can an Union give which 
& *-& « * 6? . „ „%% $**d — would 
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would compenſate this country for ſuch a loſs. Suppoſe that in 
1782 an Union had been adopted inſtead of the Conſtitution of 
that period, it is eighteen years Gace then, which at a million a 
ear would amount to eighteen millions, and which as it is to be 
eonſidered as ſo much taken out of its encreaſing flate here during 
that time muſt be eſtimated at above thirty millions, or in other 
- words Ireland would be at this day thirty millipns poorer if an 
Union had been adopted in 1782 .ipſtead of the Conſtitution of 
that period. I aſk then what plague, what famine, what war, 
could do you a miſchief equal to this? Or could the moſt plun- 
dering 4avader if he were to conquer your country lay upon it a 
contribution equivalent to this ? I call upon every Gentleman 
who has an eſtate I call upon every farmer who holds ten acres 
of land call upon every manufacturer who has a loom, and what 
I aſk could a Union do for you, which would compenſate ſuch a 
loſs ? But the loſs is certain, whereas the benefits held out to you, 
axe at beſt problematical. er | 
I may be told that I am, taking a narrow view of the ſubject, 
and conlidering it only'as far as it relates tomy own country, and 
why not? that is the firſt conſideration for us. But conſidering it 
as an imperial ſubject, let us ſee if the policy of it is oot ſtill 
worſe ; and here I meet directly the argument moſt ſtrongly urged 
in favour of an Union, that it will preſerve the connexion between 
the two countries. It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that there 
have been wiſe men in the government of both countries before 
the preſent time, yet what has been their policy uniformly for the 
ſecurity of his Clandom and its connexion with England? To 
| keep the proprietors of eſtates at home here reſident in the country. 
Hence the grants of lands from time to time after rebellions, en- 
joia reſideney in the patents; hence the repeated acts againſt ab- 
entces, enjoiniag reſidency under ſevere penalties; hence too the 
uniform policy of 600 years of a refident parliament within the 
country, .thoſe ſtateſmen well knowing that a reſident parliament 
was neceſſary in order to have reſident proprictors, and in this way 
has the connexion of. theſe twa iflands been preſerved from the days 
of Henry II. until the preſent time. I cannot therefore help 
pauſing here, and admiring. the preſumption of thoſe men, who in 
a haſty mood deſire us no to reverſe the ſyſtem of our anceſtors, 
and of all the wiſe ſtateſmen of both countries ſor ſix ſucceſſive 
centuries, and at one breath, , overthrow that e con- 
ſtitution which. they deemed the beſt for preſerving the peace and 
maintaining the connexion between theſe two kingdoms, Men 
not overweetiing in their own minds might well tremble for the 
conſequences of ſuch an experiment, if it were even ſeconded by the 
eneral deſire of the nation, but if on the contrary, they endea- 
vour by the moſt un warrantable means to impoſe it on a Wr not 
F te ( ing 


calling for, but deprecating it, I know not how to denominate 


their infatuation. 
A ſet of Engliſh and Scotch journeymen politicians toge- 
ther in a corner of London, and project ſchemes for the ſettle- 


ment of this great nation which they know little or nothing 


about; and they proceed not merely to tamper with the Conſtitu- 
tion of Ireland, but reſolve to pull it down altogether, and with 
it every thing wiſe in the policy of our anceſtors, and of all the 
great ſtateſmen here for 600 years. 
I know that puny men may undermine a great fabrick, and 
overthrow the work of giant but they never will be able to 
rebuild any thing like that which they deſtroy, The reſident le- 
giſlature of this country was conſtructed on the wiſeſt principles, 
not merely for the benefit of this country, but for the ſtability of 
the empire. The old ftateſmen knew that the repreſentative 
ſyſtem has its limits that there is an extent at which it is altoge- 
ther impracticable— and there is-alſo an extent at which it is miſ- 
chie vous and weak. They knew that the beſt hold which England 
had in this country, was by the reſident proprietors, all intereſted 
in preſerving the connexion ;-and therefore inſtead of propoſing an 
Union to take thew out of the country, their policy was, by a 
reſident legiſlature and by penal ſtatutes, to keep them in it.— 
They knew alſo, that the ſtrength of a government like ours, 
rr on the confidence of the nation in the Par- 
iament, and that the people would naturally confide more in a 
Parliament of their own country, than in that of another — and in 
one reſident in the country, than in one ſeparated by the ſea 
at four or five hundred miles diſtance. They knew too that the reſi- 
dent Parliament would beſt underſtand the intereſts and tempers 
of the people, and would be moſt prompt as well as moſt potent 
in applying remedies to any diſorders that might ariſe, —while by 
the law of Poyning's making the great ſeal of England a neeeſſa- 
inſtrument in our legiſlation, they ſecured the integrity of the 
wpire—this was a wiſe ſyſtem, founded upon deep, broad and 
liberal maxĩims of policy—proved fo by the experience of centu- 
ries, and infinitely more powerful for preſerving peace and connec- 
tion than any which the little junto of ſub-pohticians and trading 
ſtateſmen of the preſent day are capable of projecting. 
When England deſtroys the Parliament of this country, ſhe lets 
her faſteſt grip of it—never will ſhe ger ſuch an engine ſo 
Me for herſelf, and fo beneficial for us for the t of 
it in future. This is too great a country to be ruled by an ex- 
ternal Parliament too powerful in fitnation—too powerful in peo- 
ple —too powerful in ſentiment to be ſo governed, and too long 
uſed to a Parliament of its own. * _ 
e 
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The oftentatious policy of Lewis XIV. drew the principal no- 
bility of France from the country to the capital, and there they 
continued to refide during the two ſuceeeding reigns ; and what 
was the conſequence ? They loſt their influence over the people in 
the provinces, ſo that when the mob of Paris the moſt vile and 
profligate of that city, with the poiſſards and proſtitutes, were 
pulling the King from off his throne and trampling on the coro- 
nets of the nubles—thoſe very nobles felt that from their long eſ- 
trangement from their lands, it would be in vain for them to go 
down into their reſpective proviuces to raiſe the people who 44 
not kaoay them, and who of courſe would have no regard for them; 
and thus the prince and nobility of that antient kingdom ſunk be- 
neath the Pariſian Cannaile almoſt without a ſtruggle. The operati- 
on of the Union here will be preciſcly the ſame, it will tranſlate the 
great land proprietors-of this kingdom from their reſpeQive coun- 
ties where their power lics, and plant them in the capital of ano- 
ther country where they will be impotent—here diſperſed at cer- 
tain intervals through. the nation, they are, as it were, the bind- 

ing ſtones of ſociety, that by their ſtreagth and weight keep all 
the parts compact and firm upon which the governmeut — 
take them away, and on the firſt torm the fabrick tumbles into ruin. 
Take away the Parliament and with it the principal proprictors, 
and you only leave the mutilated trunk of Engliſh power here 
without head or finews, a diforganized body, which no external 
will can. make act or move, and thus that officious junto of minor 
ſtateſmen, who, is plotting this Union, think they are giv- 
ing new energy to the domination here of their country, are 
really doing that which will ultimately paralyze all its powers in 

this land. 
But the ultimate danger of this meaſure to Engliſh Power is 
even ſtill greater than I have ſtated—for you not only take out of 
the country a conſiderable body of the principal men who are 
beſt affected to the Engliſh Government, but you offend and irri- 
tate a great portion of thoſe who-remain. Let meddling politi- 
cians therefore beware of what they are doing-—any government 
may proceed in times of facility and peace, but when a day of 
difficulty and danger arrives, their new vamped up legiſlature, at a 
diſtance, in another kingdom, may be found but a poor engine 
for governing this—it may reſolve and it may enact, and its denun- 
ciations may become like the play- houſe thunder of the Vatican. in 
modern times, the derifion of thoſe they intended to appall. 

In vain ſhall England wiſh.at ſuch a time, for the old Parliament 
here again, which has been ſo long the preſerver of the connexion 
and the ſtay of this great pillar of the empire. But it does not 
depend upon England on chis day, but upon you to fave the em- 
pire from ſuch a cataſtrophe. Valuable as this country is to Eng: 
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Land, it is ſtill more valuable to you do not therefore ſuffer the. 
raſh projets of Engliſh and Scotch empirics to deſtroy your 
Conſtitution 5—2 Conſtitution which has been the protection of 
you and your forefathers for ſo many ages—do not ſuffer them to 
make experiments upon your country, this is no time for ſuch 
, capricious changes—do not ſuffer yourſelves to be tranſported to 
another kingdom, but perſevere in that ſyſtem, which kceps you at 
home to watch over your properties as your anceſtors did, in more 
formidable times, by which wiſe policy they preſerved the lands that 
you poſſeſs at the preſent day—it is by your Parliament reſting - 
here at home, it is by you yourſelves ſtanding here upon your ck. 
tates, that you will beſt preſerve them and thzt connexion too with | 
England, ſo neceſſary to protect them. Remove your Parlia- 
ment and you quit your poſts, and abandon the country, —You 
want to preſerve the peace of Ireland, — where is the place to do 
ſo but in Ireland? You want to preſerve the connexion of this coun- 
try with England, where is the place to do ſo but in this country? 
- Suppoſe any man of plain underſtanding met your Peers and 
your one hundred members on the road te London, and aſked 
them, what are you going there for? You anſwer * to preſerve 
the peace of Ireland.” —Would he not ſay « Good people go back 
to your own country, it is there you can beſt preſerve its peace, 
England wants you not; but Ireland does” 
Sir Laurence then moved the following amendment: 


To aſſure his Majeſty, that this his Majefly's kingdom of Ireland, 
is inſeparably united with Great Britain, and that the ſentiments, 
eviſbes, and real intereſts of all his ſuljeci, are that it ſhouid continue 
fo united in the enjoyment .of a free Conſtitutian, in the ſupport of the 
honor and dignity of his Majeſty's Crown, and in the advancement 
the welfare of the cubole empire; which bleſſings we oxwe to the 2 
ed exertions of an independent refident Parliament, the paternal Kind- 
neſs of his Majefly and the liberality of the Britiſh Parliament in 
1782, and which cue feel ourſelves at all times, and particularly at 
the preſent moment bound in duty to maintain.” 1 0 


Mr, 84%ꝙ40 .I riſe to ſecond the amendment of the Hon, 
Baronet, and to declare that the decided ſentiments of the great 
and populous county of Down which I have the honor to repreſent, 
is againſt the baneful meaſure of a Union. This I declare to the 
face of the Noble Lord on the Treaſury Bench, as the opinion of 
his conſtituents, truſting that it may Lund the. influence on his 
meaſures which it is entitled to. p 


Lord CasTLEREAGH ſaid he did not rife to follow the Hon. 
Bart. through all the arguments which he had urged sgainſt the 
meaſure of a Legiſſative Union, becauſe he did not think this the 


proper 
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proper period for that diſcaſſion, moſt of them had heen ailvanced. 
and — on a former occaſion; but if his arguments this ni 
were entitled to any weight at all, they went the length of proving 
this abſurd propoſition, that at all times, and under every poſſible 
circumſtance, a Legiſlative Union with Great Britain muſt bg 
in every point of view highly diſadvantageous. to. Ireland. The 
Hon. Bart. had expreſſed his ſurpriſe, Tos after a mefſage had 
been delivered to Parliament laſt year, communicating the reſolu- 
tions of the Bgitiſh Parliament, a ſudden prorogation took place, 
and the Parliament of Ireland had not an opportunity of returning 
an anſwer to that communication; the reaſon was obvious, viz. 
that the proceedings of the Britiſh Parliament were not laid before 
the Iriſh Parliament with a view to their being either immediately 
adopted or rejected, but that they might be in full poſſeſon of 
the, whole of the ſubje& whenever his Majeſli ſhould: think proper 
to call their attention to it. The Hon. Barc. alſo wiſnhed to know 
why the ſubje& of the Union was. not alluded to ia his Excellen- 
cy the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech z the reaſon was, hecauſe it 
was intended to make it a ſubject of diſtinct communication to 
Parliament. Laſt year, when this ſubje& was under conſideration 
for want of its being thoroughly underſtood, the Parliament di 
not think proper to entertain the queſtion. The ſubje& was then 
withdrawn, and it was ſtated that it would not again be propoſed 
without full and fair notice,, and until there was reaſon to believe 
that the Parliament and the country had changed their opinions 
upon the ſubje&. ' He had withdrwvn the queſtion laſt year under 
a perſuaſion that the meaſure was not completely underſtood, but 
thinking as be did upon his ſubject, convinced of the many com- 
mercial and political advant it would produce to Ireland, and 
of its tendency to encreaſe 9 ſtrength and proſperity of 
che empire, and being fully ſatisſied that it was now approved of 
y a great majority of the people, he ſhould think that he had 
rayed his duty to his Sovereign and to his country, if be did not 
again ſubmir the queſtion to the cool and difpaffionate confideration 
of the Parliament of Ireland. The reaſon, therefore, that the 
ſubje& was not introdyced in the 8 was, becauſe a diſtiact 
communication was to be made to Parliament upon the ſubject, 
and he ſhould, before the Houle adjourned, noe or a call of the 
Houſe on Monday fortnight, in order that there might be the 
fulleſt poſſible attendance upon ſo very important a ſubſect. The 
object of the Hon. Baronet's amendmeut was not to reject the 
queſtion after mature inveſtigation, but to e ws it by antici- 
tion, not only without wiſhing for, but abſolutely rejecting every 
— of information. It was calculated to draw Parliament into 
a decided cenſure upon a meaſure which it had not an opportunity 
of fully inveſtigating, and when ſo great a number of its members 
(yi 7 0 . 3s , „ 64» #6. ©» > „ wie o* »» © i . . were 
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were indiſpenſably abſent. He begged to ſubmit to the conſider- 
ation of the Houſe, whether it was conſiſtent with propriety or 
with their own dignity to proceed to the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of 
ſuch infinite magnitude while ſo many gentlemen.of great weight. 
and character were neceſſarily abſent? He begged the Houle to 
conſider the nature of the attempt now made, and the peculiar 
circumſtances under which it was brought forward. —He deſired to 
aſk whether it, could be conſidered as reſpectful to his Majeſty, after 
he bad ſtated that it was in his contemplation at ſome future period 
to bring this queſtion under their conſideration, to declare not only 
that they would not agree to it, but that they would not condeſcend 
to diſcuſs it. But. whatever opinion gentlemen entertained upon 
the advantages or diſadvantages which might relult to Ireland-from 
a Legiſlative Union with England, yet they felt, or affected to 
feel highly ſenſible of the benefits reſulting from an intimate con- 
nexion between the two countries, If, however, the Houſe ſhould 
agree to this amendment, they would deſtroy the only means by 
which the Parliaments of the two countries could communicate 
with each other, viz. by the common Sovereign of both, countries 
communicating to one Parliament the proceedings of the other. 

It was as lie conſiſtent with the duty they owed the people of 
Ireland, as. that which they owed their Sovereign, to refuſe all 
conſideration of a ſubject which involved the intereſts and ſafety 
of both countries, and to decide upon a queſtion, the principles 
of which they had not inveſtigated, and conſequently could not 
uuderſtand. Would it be proper for the Parliament of Ireland to 
decide upon a queſtion, without conſidering how it would affect 
the agriculture, the commerce, aud all the various intereſts of Ire- 
land? Surely not; nothing but the molt cool and diſpaſſionate ex- 
amination could enable the Parliament of Ireland to make up their 
minds fairly upon this important ſubject. He believed he ſhould 
not be contradicted when be ſaid, that upon this point the public 
in general were not fully informed, and he ſhould think himſelf 
an enemy to his country, if he did not by every means in his pow- 
er promote diſcuſſion, Nineteen of the moſt conſiderable counties 
in Ireland, conſtituting above 5-7ths of the kingdom, had come 
forward, and not oulv expreſſed their wiſh that a diſcuſſion ſhould 
take place, but had in the moſt explicit manner declared themſclves 
in favour of a Legiſlative Union between the two countries. He 
wiſhed to aſk whether it would be decent to preſs forward this diſ- 
cuſſion, when there were ſo many gentleman abſent who had ac- 
cepted places under Government? Did gentlemen think it 
conſtitutional, or right to proceed to the determination of 


ſo very important a ſubject, when ſo large a proportion of 


their body was abſent ?—If the Hon. Bart. had poſtpon- 
ed his oppoſition to the meaſure until it was brought regu- 
F 4 . 3. A v . 2 larly 
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larly before Parliament for its conſideration, he [Lord Caſtlereagh] 


would have entered into a full inveſt;gation on the ſubject, and 
would have Rated his reaſons for thinking it a meaſure highly 
calculated to promote the happineſs and enereaſe: the ſtrength of 
both countries, and would without heſitation have ſubmitted the 
deciſion to the wiſdom of Parliament. There were two ſorts of 
opponents to the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union. He was very 
ready to admit that ſome of them had proved themſelves upon va- 
ious occaſions to be friends of Ireland and the Conſtitution, but 
he could not help thinking that they were indiſcreet'friends to 
their country, they were endeavouring to play too deep a game 
they wanted the Conſtitution of England—but they wanted it 
without taking the only = which would render the eonnexion 
between the two countries ſolid and permanent. X Fo 

He ſhould always look to thoſe gentlemen with reſpe&, but he 
could not conſider them as wiſe friends to their country as long as 
they eonnected themſelves with perſons of a very different deſcrip- 
tion; they certainly could not hope ſor the confidence of the 
loyal. part of their fellow ſubj:&s. He would not take upon him- 
ſelf to decide whether gentlemen meant to act fairly, but he would 
ſay, that their conduct had no tendency to prove that ſuch was 
their object. There were many gentlemen who had ſeceded, who 
had abſented themſelves from Parliament when meaſures upon 
which the preſervation of the Britiſh Conſtitution depended were 
under eonſideration. They wiſhed to have this country left in a 
ſtate expoſed to continval political conteſts, and kept as it were in 
ſuſpence, open to all the changes that might be propoſed. They 
had two or three Conftitutions propoſed to them the laſt one 
was quite upon French — but it met with no ſupport 
from any friend of the country. They ſay, do not incorporate 
with Great Britain, not — it will not be beneficial to yon, 
but becauſe if you do you will put an end to all my projects, and 
J ſhall not be able when I chooſe to come down and diſturb the 
peace of the country by propoſing the adoption of a French Con- 
ſtitution. He was juſtified in not conſidering ſome gentlemen as 
real friends of the Conſtitution, þ:cauſe they did not come down 
and ſupport in that Houſe the Engliſh Conſtitution againſt the 
French, when it was 2 queſtion in that Houſe, 

He had Rated, that it was his intention to bring forward the 
me dure for the ſull conſideration of Parliament, and he [Lord 
Caſtlereagh] relied upon the good ſenſe gf the Honſe, that if th 
did not think it proper to adopt the meaſure, they would at lea 

ive it a full and fair conſideration, and entertain it with ref 
He was ſatisfied that there was no man who wiſhed to act fairly 
who would not liſten coolly and diſpaſſionately on the queſtion, 
He ſhould have the honour of making the communication * 
ce 
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the Crown, and then would be the time for diſcuſſing the ſubject 
fully, he ſhould then have the honour of going rather at length 
into the details upon the queſtion. Every poſſible information 
would be given, becauſe it was wiſhed that the moſt fair and ample 
diſcuſſion ſhould take place. Could it for a moment be conſidered 
that ſuch a meaſure as that which the preſent amendment propoſed 
could be adopted with any regard to the dignity of Parliament, or 
would his Majeſty deſiſt from the meaſure becauſe the Parliament 
of lreland thus ciremſtanced had refuſed to conſider it? At the 
opening of the laſt ſeſſion they made an attempt, in which they partly 
ſucceeded, to prevent the diſcuſſion of the queltion—they ſucceeded 
becauſe many gentlemen voted againſt the meaſure and had not fully 
conſidered it. A Learned and Hon, Gentleman made an attempt to 
draw the Houſe into a ſolemn pledge never to entertain the queſtion 
of a Union; but the country gentlemen ſaw the rde of that moti- 
on, and they reſiſted it; they would not bind themſelves up from the 
future diſcuſſion of the queſtion for ever, and the conſequence was 
that they made the Hon. Gentleman withdraw his motion. In a 
very ſhort time, however, after the gentlemen had in the molt 
decided manner oppoſed all diſcuſſion of the * whatever, 
they felt that they had not managed matters well, they then ex- 
preſſed a wiſh to diſcuſs the ſubject, when the Crown under the 
then circumſtances of the caſe had withdrawn it.—But after gen- 
tlewen had expreſſed a wiſh to argue it laſt ſeſſion was it conſiſtent 
that they ſhould at preſent a 2 all conſideration of the ſubject 
whatever? Was it conſiſtent that when the public voice had not 
been ſpoken upon this ſubject, gentlemen were willing to argue 
the queſtion, but now when ſo large a part of the kingdom had 
expreſſed their approbatioa of the meaſure, they did not think it 
even fit for diſcuſſion ? Such conduct could not be reconciled to 
any ſyſtem of political integrity, though perhaps it might fall under 
the denomination of political management. Whenever this ſubject 
came to be fairly and diſpaſſionately conſidered, he would venture to 
predict thot that party who had looked ſo great laſt ſeſſions, would 
in a very ſhort time link as low as they were before this meaſure 
was propoſed, This certainly was as awful a eiiſis as this country 
had ever ſeen—its welfare, its connexion with Great - Britain was 
at fſtake—and ſurely, whatever the deciſton of the Iriſh Parlia> 
ment might ultimately be upon this ſubject, that opinion ought 
to be the reſult of the moſt ſerious and mature deliberation ; and 
if they did conſider it in that manner, he would venture to ſay 
that their deciſion would be in favour of a Legiſlative Uniou with . 
Great Britain, He would not trouble the Houſe further at pre- 
ſent, except to give his decided negative to the amendment propoſ- 
ed by the Hon. Bart. 6 
Right 
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Right Hon. Mr. La rovcur begged permiſfion to call the at- 
tention of the Houſe for a moment. After the dangers and perils 
the loyal people of Ireland had paſſed through, it was natural (he 
ſaid) to look eagerly for any meaſure which promiſed ſecurity 
Our Conſtitution, our Liberties, our Laws, had nearly been ſur- 
rendered into the hands of French invaders ; had it not been for 
the power of the Almighty, the bravery of the Triſh loyaliſts, 
and the valour of the fleets and armies of Great Britain, that 
Houſe and all that was dear to Ireland might now lie at the feet 
of a French uſurper. Where then was our ſecurity? In the 
proved ſtrength of Great Britain; who, for her conduct and ex- 
ertions in the preſent war, muſt ſtand high in the annals oſ the 
world: It was not a war for conqueſt, for power, for dominion, 
but for the protection of the territory, the Conſtitution, the reli- 

ion, the liberties and the ſocial order of the Empire. Since he 
Pad fat in Parliament, (now an uninterrapted ſeries of forty years) 
he had never omitted an opportunity of inculeating that which 
was neareſt to his heart—the neceſſity of cultivating a cloſe under- 
ftanding and connexion with Britain; and he ſhould conſider him- 
ſelf as deſerting this principle, were he to oppoſe or to neglect 
the preſent opportunity of more cloſely cementing that good un- 
derſtanding.— The danger of ſeparation had been with difficulty 
avoided ; the belt preventative for its recurrence was, he was con- 
vinced, a Legiſlative Union. By this meaſure only he was per- 
ſuaded, the habits of good order and obedience to the laws, which 
fo eminently diſtingniſhed Great Britain, could be introduced into 
this country; and by this meaſure only could be ſet at teſt the 
claims and pretences of the Roman Catholics, which had ſo long 
diſtracted this country and produced all our misfortunes. 


Lord Cors ſaid he was one of thoſe country . gentlemen who 
had voted againſt pledging the Houſe againſt the diſcuſſion of an 
. Umon; he had done ſo, becauſe he did not wiſh to preclude him- 
felf from an opportunity of obeying his conftituents, it they ſhould 
- approve the meaſure ; they had agreed with him in reprobat ing 
it, and the artifices uſed to procure ſupport for it had confirmed 
him ia his oppoſition, he would oppole it while he had life, at the 
ſame time thar he diſclaimed being of the deſcription alluded to by 
the Noble Lord, as there was not a man in that Houſe more 
ready to ſhed his blood in ſupport of the King and Couſlitution. 


Mr. J. C. Brarsroxp 'adverted to fome words which” fell from 

a noble Lord (Caſtlereagh) reſpecting the manner in which a 
learned gentleman in the laſt Seſſions ſtrove to pledge the Houſe 
againſt for ever entertaining the queſtion about incorporating the 
Legiſlatures. Mr, Beresford admired, that he oppoſed ſuch a 
reſolution, becauſe he conceived it uncalled for at the moment, 
from the aſſurance given by his Lordſhip, that the meaſure ſhould 
never be demanded, unleſs it might be found to accord with the 
| announced 
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annotinced wiſhes of that Houſe, and the full approbation of the 

ople without doors. After ſuch a declaration from his Lord - 
ſhip, who ſpoke the ſentiments of Government in his place, he 
Hould be ſorry to agree to a premature and unneceſſary entry on 
the Joutoals, that no cireu es in which this country could 
be placed, might juſtify and call for a Legiſlative Union. 

He did then ſay that he would never agree to ſuch a projected 
meaſure, — rom the moſt imperious motives of danger and 
difficulty—<fuch a revolution within, and invaſion from without: 
In ſuch a tem time he ſaid before; and then would ſay; | 
that a conſolidation of the Parliaments might be right and ne» 
ceſſary, when it would be unſafe and impoſſible to ſeek appro- 
priate legiſlative correctives in an agitated land: but even in ſuch 
a time, he would merely agree to a temporary relinquiſhment of 
our parliamentary power, and at the moment of yielding up that 
invaluable imperial pledge, he would make a ſpecific proviſion for 
its reſtitution, hen the return of peace and conciliation would 
enable us to reſume it with ſafety and effect. | | 

Right Hon. Mr. OcLs.—LI did not imagine that after the 
ſenſe of the Houſe had been fo clearly aſcertained on this ſubject, 
the Iriſh Miniſter would have been bold enough to introduce, or 
the Britiſh Miniſter wicked enough to perſevere in the meaſure of 
Union. My oppoſition to it does not flow from or faction. 
I think it a meaſure fraught with every ill to Ireland and Great 
Britain—a meaſure whoſe tendency will be to render the Britiſh 
Mainifter triumphant over the conſtitutions of both countries: 
This was my opinion laſt Seffion, and I abominated the meaſure 
then, fo do I tenfold now, when IL know that means have been 
employed to force the queſtion, neither conſtitutional nor liberal. 
If the amendment ſhould not paſs, I will beg the Noble Lord to 
bring the queſtion forward, that he may experience — — 
be does not. expectan oppoſition to a meaſure which- would 
give up our Conſtitution. I would take no unfair advantage 3 
unfair and unconſtitutional as the meaſure is. As to thoſe per 
ſons who oppoſe the meaſure upon whom the Noble Lord haz 
obſerved with fo much ſeverity, I do hot approve the conduct of 
many of them no more than he does—they act with me and I 
co-operate with them in repelling this meaſure ;; and though I 
| ſhall never connect myſelf with ſuch perſons, yet on this ground 

1 will co-operate with any man, laudable or not——with 
every man, with virtues or without them whether he acts con- 
ſcientiouſly or faRtiouſly, I will avail myſelf of the ſupport of 
every man'who defends that Conſtitution, in the formation of 
which | bore no vulgar part. | 

Right Hon. D. Bxowns ſaid he was a firm friend to the mea- 
ſure of an incorporating Union—but even were he not ſo, he 
would vote againſt the amendment now propoſed: a large pro- 
Portion of the Parliament and people of Ireland bad at leaſt re- 
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commended the meſure as worthy of conſideration, ſo that evew 


though a man ſhould be determined to oppoſe an Union, he might 


very reaſonably pay ſo much reſpe& to thoſe who thought well 
of the meaſure, as to ſuffer it to be conſidered ; it was by di 
cduſſion and deliberation that great public queſtions ſhould: be ad- 


vanced, not drowned by alarm or undermined by ſneaking and 


cowardly falſhoods, by refuting flanders, mean and groſs as the 
filth and obſcurity from which they ſprung ; yet the latter were 
the weapons with which the nents of this meaſure aſſailed 
eee CIT, in 
its vour. * * - 

Mr. MazTin faid there never was an amendment offered to 
that Houſe which more ſtrongly reflected upon the party from 
whence it came than che preſent ; it — to themſelves 
we are a diſcordant, diſagreeing band, liable to de- 


ſertion; we muſt therefore pledge ourſelves by ſuch a bond as 


ecure us from abandoning each other.” This conduct put 
hint in mind of an adage well known to phyficians, „be as 
early in the field s the diſeaſe, but not before it. The Hon. 
Baronet had outran the adage, and was like a- phyſician who 
dreading that his patient would in fix months fall into a low fe- 
ver, would fill him with port and madeira and brandy, ſo as to 
kill him for pure preventative. Mr. Martin then entered into a 
detail of extracts from the journals, &c. to prove that the con- 


ſtitution of 1782 had been conceded: by the ſpontaneous libera- 


lity of Great Britain, and not achieved by the exertions of Iriſh: 


parliament he ſhewed that the ſame Houſe of Commons which 


on the 16th- of April, 1782, received his Majeſty's m 

the acknowledgemeat of their independence by the Britiſh par- 
ing, nearly nega- 
tived a reſolution that © the King, and Commons of Ire- 
land only could legiſlate for this country; and that this propo- 
fition was only ſaved from the diſgrace of being negatived by 
being withdrawn by Mr. Huſſey Burgh. He then proceeded to 


| ſhew that until the Britiſh parliament had removed the claim of 


tegiſlating for Ireland, that claim was admitted by the Iriſh par- 
liament ;' and from theſe documents he * _ the coniti- 
tution of 1782, was not the acquiſition of the Iriſh parliament. 

Mr. BacwzLy, jun. oppoſed the amendment. By the 
meaſure of an incorporating Union, he obſerved, we were 


given to underſtand that all our national diſcords would be re- 


moved, and the country quicted by means of happy and ſubſtan- 
tial conciliating principles. He ſhould not argue the abſtra& 
queſtion, as none of the details of the projected meaſure 

bliſhed, but wait uatil the whole of the propoſitions — 2 
mitted by the Miniſler, who, as the matter at preſent re- 


mained, was he ſhould think beſt judge of their merits. To ſuch 


a political conſolidation however a great part * 
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and conſiderable majority of the people expreſſed themſelves 
friendly; on it they reſted an immediate adjuſtment of our 
diſtractions, and the confident proſpe& of our future happineſs. 
On this ground the fubjo&, as recommended from the Throne, 
and called for by conſtituents, ſhould be duly and diſpaſſionately 
canvaſſed in that Houſe, To refuſe ſuch an inquiry would be 
unconſtitutional and wanten, for the beſt mode of expoſing its 
defects and demerits would be in their fair and full expoſure if 
deſerved it, 'by means of parliamentary deliberation. 
ight Honourable J. FirzcsraLDd. It is no 2 
from 


queſtion whether this important diſcuſſion ſball be 
until the country ſhall be reſtoxed to that propriety 
which ſhe has been frightened and the operation of Martial 
Law ſhall be ſuſpended. The Noble Lord is determined that 
the Compact, if catered into, ſhall not go down to poſterity 
— 9 ſanction of cool and calm deliberation, and 2 and 
unbiaſſed judgment, which alone can give it permanence, ſtability 
or — — — on which be will make 
a formal — — to you for your own annihilation. The amend- 
ment propoſed by the Hon. Bart. tends to poſtpone the diſcuſſion 
of the great queſtion of Union, and to declare that it is now 
neceſſary to maintain the ſettlement of 1782, leaving the im- 
portant queſtion undiſpoſed of, until a proper ſeaſon ſhall arrive, 
and revolution ſhall have been checked in her career, I call 
upon the friends of Union to concur in the motion if they wiſh 
that, that Union, if effected, ſhould be permanent and reſpected, 
and I call upon thoſe who are adverſe to that meaſure, to concur 
in it alſo, to affert the native dignity and character of their 
country, and to ward off the deadly blow which is meditated 
againſt the Parliament of Ireland. If you reject it, you will 
with that rejection ſeal its doom and conſign the future talents, 
genius and virtues of the Iriſh nation, to waſte in the deſart 
air,—to die unknown—Have you children ? Will you put out 
the light of Ireland? I know not where you will find {hat pro- 
methean heat which cen that light relumine, * — But 
ſeeing ſuch members about me, who have riſen upon the buoyant 
ſpirit of Parliament, to honor and conſideration, I cannot per- 
uade myſelf to think that they will ſelfiſhly aſſent to ſuch an 
excluſion of the Poſterity of the Nation, and ſuch an entailment 
of incapacity upon their country. O you who are bleſſed with, 
or hope to be bleſſed with children, attend to me, while I call 
upon the moſt informed advocate of the projected meaſure, to 
int out an inſtance of a Soot, fince the Union with Great 
ritain, riſing to imperial conſideration, who had not previouſly 
abdicated Scotland and domeſticated himſelf with England—and 
i be ean, I will ſhew him Iriſn Genius, (I 2 Burke,) 
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| ſhaken, We are no longer an incumbrance on Great” Britain, 
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without a ſurrender of its country, ſoaring into the diſlinction of 


world, the irreſiſtible champion of civilized ſociety, and who, 

as if he foreſaw* what might be attempted againſt his native coun- 
try, did with his dying voice — a voice of authority throughout 
Europe, deny your moral competence to do that which is now v0 
be preſſed upon you, and which, if effected under the —— 
a 


circumſlances of the country, torn, diſtracted and bleedin 


recent rebellion, cannot, though it ſhould be acquieſced in by the 
reſent generation, the judgment of the poſterity of Ireland, 
hat reſpect and authority, which ſo important a compact ought 
to have, which as well as preſent accommodation, a providenz 
miniſter ſheuld have in view. Would to God that gentleman 


- wouid conſider what they are and what they were, what Ireland 


is, and what ſhe was, and then let them if they can appreciate 
the value of a Parliament ts a country and a people—before they 
proceed far in the calculation, they will exclaim with me, Stet 
fortuna Domus & avi Numerentua Averum. 

I wiſh to avoid as much as poſſible every irritating topick. 
But the ſhort Gghted and illiberal conduct of the Parliament of 


Great Britain during her external legiſlation for Ireland, cannot 


be denied, and fo debilitated was Ireland under that legiſlature, 
that in the year ,1797, ſhe wes unable to diſcharge the ordinary 
functions of her Government, until put in motion by a loan f 
50,000 from Great Britain. In the year 1779, the then 
Lieutenant, did, in his fpeech from the throne, ſtate that 
modation to Parliament, in proof of the affectionate con- 

of Great Britaip, for the of Ireland, at a time that 
herſelf was threatened with invaſion; the Parliament of Ire- 
land acknowledged it as ſuch, but declared with one voice, that it 
was not, by temporary expedients, but by a free trade only, that 
the nation could be ſaved, liberal extenfions of trade followed 
that Parliament, you will be called upon to annihilate. But g 
free trade without a free conflitution could not long exiſt, and in 
1782, Great Britain, in her magnanimity and juſtice, relinquiſh- 
ed for ever that power which ſhe had ſo long, and for both 


countries ſo unfortunately exerciſed. From that period has Ire- 


land advanced with an unexampled degree of proſperity, no 
longer a pecuniary incumbrance on Great Britain, but able to 
raiſe millions annually for her own, and the eventual defence of 
t Britain, chearfully and heartily contributing money and 
men to the common cauſe. Why heartily? becauſe impoſed 
by her own repreſentatives, and the fine for a free conſtitution. 
The Noble Lord has called upon us for an alternative,-we 
t no alternative, we call for a ſacred adherence to the con- 
ſtitution of 1782, under which we have grown from miſery and 
wretchedneſs to conſideration and power, and from jealouſies and 
diſcontents, to au affection for Great Britain, I truft, not to be 
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we are her attached, her ſpirited, and powerful brethren, ready 
to ſtand and fall with her. Upon that conſtitution, or that 
affect ĩon, I do not wiſh to make any experiments. But an argu- 
ment againſt the continuance of a Parliament is drawn, whence 
from the conduct of the Parliament of 1782. I ſpeak in the 
hearing of wiſdom,” which bore a great part in the tranſactions 
of that period, and have no heſitation to ſay, that it was oi 
under God to the prudence and moderation of that Parliament 


and its affection, for the connexion between Great Britain and 


Ireland, that a fatal convulfion did not at that time enſue. The 
Parliament of Ireland is the beſt mediator between the Iriſh 
nation and the Parliament of Great Britain. They did not by 
a raſh adoption of the popular opinion, commit the countries. 
Their prudence interpoſed, _— gave time for conſideration, 
and produced that Conſtitution whic will, I truſt, laſt for ever. 
Preſerve your Parliament as the hoſtage of that Conſtitution, 
If the ſpirit of 1782 ſhould again arife, and Ireland ſhould have 
no Parhament to control her impatience, I ſhould tremble for the 
conſequence, ali 

1 am forry that I muſt acknowledge that Treland has not eſ- 
caped the 'influence of thoſe diabolical principles which have ſo. 
long diſtracted and diſgraced ſo confiderable a portion of Europe. 
But was the great body of the people of Ireland infected? no: 
while the diſorder was to be met by the civil power, traitors 
were apprehended, and your jurors did their duty. I can f 
from my own knowledge upon thoſe trials, either the firſt or 
ſecond fituated, fell to the offices which I had the honor to hold. 
Men were at the ſame time apprebended ard tried in the metro- 
polis of Great Britain, and were acquitted. —Yes, (ſays one of 
the miniſters of Great Britain,) acquitted felons. The diſorder 
advanced to a rebellion in Ireland. But 1 am confident to ſay 
that that Rebellion was put down by the ſpirit of Ireland, its 
Militia, its Yeomanry, its reſident Gentry, the vigour of the 
then Government, and the vigilance of this Parliament of Tre- 
land, this Parliament, which is called upon to annihilate itſelf, 
and ſtrange though it may be, by anuibilation, perpetugte it 
own diſgrace. Read the anſwers of Lord Camden to the ad- 
dreſſes of this Houſe, he does juſtice to the Parliament, and 
there is not a man in the nation who does not do him all that 
juſtice, to which a good head and a good heart fo eminently en- 
title him. h 

A new chief governor ſucceeded, and his firſt propofition ta 
that very gentry and parliament was to annihilate and become 
felons of themſelves ; to commit that ſpecies of murder which 
in perſonal caſes the benignity of the law, concurring with hu- 
nian nature, almoſt uniformly aſcribes to inſanity. To prevent 


a future rebellion, what is his policy? To mortify and degrade 


that gentry, and annihilate that parliament which ſuppreſſed the 
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laſt, But will an union prevent the of treaſon in Ire- 
land? Did it ia Scotland? Read the hiſtory of two rebellions, 
in which many of the principal families of Scotland were gon- 
cerned. Were the nobility and gentry of Ireland concerned in 
the late rebellion? Has treaſon made no pr in England 
ſince the rebellion of 1745? Read the report of the committee 
of ſecrecy of the laſt 44a of parliament of Great Britain 
Will an union prevent an invaſion from France? I hope it will 
not accelerate it. Does any man believe that the parliament of 
Ireland will ever abet that — which is held out to alarm ? 
If ever that fatal day ſhall arrive, when you in all the agony of 
ief ſhall put the queſtion on the duration of the parliament of 
reland, believe me that it will be a day of triumph and com- 
memoration to diſaffe&ion, treaſon, and rebellion. They will 
enjoy all the gratification of victory and revenge. The parlia- + 
ment of Ireland will be laid low, and by its own hand ;. but 
nauſeous and bitter as the draft which is to be preſented muſt be, 
I would ſwallow it with pleaſure, if I could perſuade myſelf to 
think it was neceſſary to preſerve the connexion between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to unite them more cloſcly in proſperity 
and in danger; but, imperiouſly impreſſed with a conviction that 
it is not, and that the very reverſe may in the preſent rage for 
innovation be the conſequence, I feel myſelf bound to reject it, 
however injurious to my immediate perſonal intereft ſo to do.— 
To me, the imputation of faction does not belong; I feel my- 
ſelf above it. I never did, and never will belong to any party. 
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I was above twenty years the zealous ſervant of the King: I dif} 
| ſhall ever be big loyal Abies. A great queſtion, and of an ir- com / 
revocable nature aroſe; on that I differed in opinion from thoſe Un 
with whom I had ſo long ated. To the fincerity of that opi- ſo 1 
nion, I facrificed the firſt and moſt lucrative oſſice in my pro- reſe 
feſſion, and political connexions which I reſpect. If there are -1 
factious men, if there are corrupt men, let the galled jades in t 
wince : my withers are unwrung. The Parliament of Ireland mor 
is the ſacred palladium of her connexion with Great Britain; I be 
ſhould it be ſtolen, may Gop, in his affection to both countries, ſee 
keep but the common enemy, and continue them together! No to h 
man loves England more than I do, or more enthufiaſtically ad- * 
mires the Engliſh character; but no trait of that character do I the 
admire ſo much, as that manly feeling which would refuſe to mill. 
ought but Omnipotence a preponderating influence in the Go- ted 
vernment of its country. f have the moſt firm belief, that if pub 
by any fortune the continent of Europe was annexed to the and 
Crown of Great Britain, that the Britiſh nation would reject an favo 
union that did not give them an irreſiſtible preponderance in the eo 
yernment of the whole. Catch the virtue from them, if you ever 
bare it not; adopt the amendment; believe me, you will riſe in eipat 


Britiſh eſtimation; 2 
2 ; w 
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know the value of a free conſtitution, and as ſuch will be 
| you as. brothers; but, if you do not, they will look 
with diſtruſt at leaſt, and will not repoſe confidence in 
have not been true to themſelves; nor will you be to 
hat you now are, vigorous, attached, and manly bre- 
but moody, melancholy, emaſculated malcontents, in- 


The genius, the ambition, and the aſpiring thoughts of man, 
are not to be controlled ; and little n have we, dreſſed in a 
little brief and queſtioned authority, to expect that the enereaſ- 
ing ion of four millions of people will reſpect this com- 
pact, if entered into, as facred. It will be handed down to 
n and th 

be a Lockhart: They 
will be. told that the country was called upon to this. compact, 


| 
; 


dour without the loyalty and moderation of 1782, fimilar clai 
may be made, and Great Britain may not be found in a fimilar 
diſpoſition to concede. My ſou! aches to think with what eaſe 
confuſion in that gap may enter, and by the one country take the other. 
Under thoſe impreſſions, I differed from thoſe with whom I had 
ſo long acted. I ſtill differ from them, with reſpect and without 
reſentment, and ſhall vote with the Hon. Bart. 

Mr. O'Haza.—Sir, a member of the Houſe of Commons 
in the debate on the amendment, made an obfervation on the 
moneyed ſituation of Ireland, which ſtruck me fo forcibly, that 
I beg leave to ſtate it to you. If it be correct, and I do not 
ſee how it can be otherwiſe, it muſt intereſt every man according 
to his flake in the country. = 

What he - ſtated is this: The balance of trade, according to 
the beſt calculation, has for ſome, years paſt - been about two 
millions in favour of Ireland. From whence deduct rents remit- 
ted to abſentees, at leaſt one million, and about £400,000 for | 
publick annuities, and the intereſt of loans, in all £ 1,400,000 
and there remains fix hundred thouſand pounds, a balance in our 
favor, which becomes an annual encreaſe of —_— of this 
country, and from hence it is that your rents e, and that 
every man, from the higheſt to the loweſt order, feels his parti- 
c:pation in the growing proſperity of his country; and this, you 
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a. prevent the of treaſon. in Ire · 


laſt. But will an union 


land? Did it in Scotland? Read the hiſtory of two rebellions, - 
in which m_y 09,995 poincipet families of Scotland were on- 


cerned. Were the nobility and gentry of Ireland concerned in 
the late rebellion? Has treaſon made no pr in England 
ſince the rebellion of 1745? Read the report of the committee 
of ſecrecy of the laſt 2 of parliament of Great Britain 
Will an union prevent an invafion from France? I hope it will 
not accelerate it. Does any man believe that the parbament of 
| Ireland will ever abet that Cromtion which is held out to alarm? 
If ever that fatal day ſhall arrive, when you in all the agony of 
grief ſhall put the queſtion on the duration of the parliament, of 


d, believe me that it will be a day of triumph and com- 
memoration to diſaffection, treaſon, and rebellion, They will 


enjoy all the gratification of victory and revenge. The parlia- 
ment of Ireland will be laid hogs 9 by its own band ; but 
nauſeous and bitter as the draft which is to be preſented mult be, 


I would ſwallow it with pleaſure, if I could perſuade myſelf to 


think it was neceſſary to preſerve the connexion between Great 


Britain and Ireland, and to unite them more cloſely in proſperity 
and in danger; but, imperiouſly impreſſed with a conviction that 
it is not, and that the very reverſe may in the preſent rage for 
innovation be the conſequence, I feel myſelf bound to reject it, 
however injurious to my immediate perſonal intereſt ſo to do.— 
To me, the imputation of faction does not belong; I feel my- 
ſelf above it. I never did, and never will belong to any party. 
II was above twenty years the zealous ſervant of the Ring: I 
ſhall ever be bis loyal Abies. A great queſtion, and of an ir- 


revocable nature aroſe; on that I differed in opinion from thoſe 


with whom I had ſo long ated. To the fincerity of that opi- 
nion, I ſacrificed the Girl and moſt lucrative oſſice in my pro- 
feffion, and political connexions which 1 reſpect. If there are 
factious men, if there are corrupt men, let the galled jades 
wince : my withers are unwrung. The Parliament of Ireland 
is the ſacred ro__—_— of her connexion with Great Britain ; 


ſhould it be ſtolen, may Gov, in his affection to both countries, 


keep out the common enemy, and continue them together! No 
man loves England more than I do, or more enthuftaſtically ad- 
mires the Engliſh character; but no trait of that character do I 
admire ſo much, as that manly feeling which would refuſe to 
ought but Omnipotence a preponderating influence in the Go- 
vernment of its country. T have the moſt firm belief, that if 
by any fortune the continent of Europe was annexed to the 
Crown of Great Britain, that the Britiſh nation would reject an 
union that did not give them an irrefiſtible preponderance in the 

verument of the whole. Catch the virtue from them, if 
ave it not; adopt the amendment; believe me, you will eil in 
Britiſh eftimation ; they will judge of you by themſelves, as a_ 
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the value of a free conſtitution, and as ſuch will be 
von a. brothers; but, if you do not, they will look 


N. 


were 


ha — 
you have given 
The geni 


ire by what 
upplies, the true ſource of national i 

conſtitutional control of the executive power, whether reſi- 
or non-reſident ; and much I fear, that, dazzled by the 

dour without the loyalty and moderation of 1782, fimilar 

may be made, und Great Britain may not be found in a fimilar 


in that gap may enter, and by the one country take the other. 


impreſſions, I di from thoſe with whom I had 
ſo long acted. I ſtill differ from them, with reſpect and without 
reſentment, and ſhall vote with the Hon. Bart. 
Mr. Of HAza.—Sir, a member of the Houſe of Commons 
in the debate on the amendment, made an obfervation on the 
ed fituation of Ireland, which ftruck me fo forcibly, that 
I beg leave to ſtate it to you. If it be correct, and I do not 
ſee how it can be otherwiſe, it muſt intereſt every man according 
to his flake in the country. 
What he | ſtated is this: The balance of trade, according to 
the beſt calculation, has for ſome years paſt been about two 
millions in favour of Ireland. From whence deduct rents remit- 


— 


ted to abſentees, at leaſt one million, and about £400,000 for | 


publick annuities, and the intereſt of loans, in all {1,400,000 
and there remains fix hundred thouſand pounds, a balance in our 


favor, which becomes an annual encreaſe of —— of this 


country, and from hence it is that your rents e, and that 
every man, from the higheſt to the loweſt order, feels bis parti- 
eipation in the growing proſperity of his country; and this, you 
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may rel tiþor it, will encreuſe ſo 3 
23 mrs ＋ form; Hut this legi Duda 
take place, it is $0 be feared this balahce will be fadly reverſyd. 
The enereaſe of remittances to abſentees will be enormous; If 
at preſent they amount to a million, you can not add leſs than 
five hundred thouſand more: others have eſtitnated theſe vemit- 
tances much higher; but this is enongh to reduce the bulance in 
favour of Ireland to''{ 100,006: Bet we muſt not ſtop here. 
The balance of your revenues will likewiſe be remitted With / 
7 — view ftria * will be introduoed into all the bradches 
of the Revenue. unnecefiary oythenrs as are not a have 
to gentlemen, will be ſtruck off. a dur ſplendid Court, 
which conttibutes not little to reconcilo our great families to 
their own countty, may perhaps be changed into a military levee. 
Taxes on the other hand will be entrenſed. For (whatever may 
de agreed upon as the proportion for lreland to contribate) we 
| know that new taxes may extend to Ireland as eaſily. as they have 
done to Scotland; and whatever furplus of revonue may remain, 
will be remitted to the treaſury at Weſtminſter. Ecamitieſtimate 
theſe remittances at leſs than £500,000. Mr. Pitt has vat his 
eyes about on every fide for revenne. ' From the Eaſt Iadia com- 
he has obtained an income, I believe, of 50, 00 He 
— a large ſum from the Bau of England for renewing (its 
Charter. Even fo long ago as thy Commercial Propofitioasy he 
required zoo, o a year from Ireland; and it cannot be ſup- 
poled that he will now be content with leſs than ZF500,000, 
and here commeacts à balance of £400,000 againſt this coun» 


But I now come to another more melancholy ſource of re- 

mittances. It was laſt year, aud perhaps ftill is, part of the 

propoſed ſyſtem, to reduce the duties between this country: and- 

Great Britain. Now though the duties on the part of Britain 

are unneceſſarily high, thoſe impoſed in Ireland are barely ſuffi- 

cient to protect our home market, which by every man of com- 
mon Kale, is confidered as the firſt and moſt effential eneo 

ment of our: manufactures, and as. furniſhing ſubſiſtence to a 

prodigious number of our fellow ſubje&s.. Sould theſe protect- 

ing duties be reduced; inſtead of being ſupplied in certain con- 

fiderable articles by our own — thoſe articles will 

be imported from Great Britain, and here will be another fource 

of remittance. to the amount of four or five hundred thouſand a 

year. Thus upon the whole, inſtead of a balance of £600,000 

a year in favor of Ireland, we ſhall have a balance of eight or 

b nine hundred thouſand. a year againſt us to be annually remitted ; 

and let me aſk how long it would be before Ireland is exhauſted 

of every guinea. Stocks muſt fall, the rents and value of land 


mult. fall, the price of labour muſt fall, the improvement of the 
country 
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country muſt ceaſe, in ſhort, to conclude as 1 began; every man 


from the higheſt to the loweſt will partake of t neral calami 
according to his ſtake in the country. Ver c ad 


-- 


Conſequences Eoeresſe of remittances to abſentees, $00,000 
o r 4 Surplus of Revenue remicted, - -- 500,000 


UNION. ( of our home market, = - - yooooo 


Total conſequences of a Union,, - 1,500,000 
Deduct, 8 * - 2 2 600,000 


: * —ͤ —— 
Inſtead of our preſent balance in our favour, tbere 
ge 2. rg 1 | N 
Mr. G. Ponson sv. — Sir, it is no ſmall ſatisfaction te me, 
that not having been at liberty, on a former occafion, to anſwer 
' what had fallen from the Miniſter— It is no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
me, that not having had an opportunity to acknowledge the hand- 
ſome and flattering notice with which the young Lord was pleaſe] 
to flatter me at the cloſe of laſt ſeſſion It is with no | ſatis- 
faction, Sir, 1 ſay, that on this night the Noble Lord cannot 
utter matter derogatory, to the character of gentlemen on this fide 
of the Houſe, and-then+meanly ſeek a coward refuge in the pre- 
-cogative of the Crown, Le 
I cannot but congratulate the Noble Lord on the more liberal 
uſe which he ſcems now diſpoſed to make of that prerogative. At 
the cloſe of laſt ſeſſion, an Hon. Friend of mine, called by the 
claims of military honour to relinquiſh his parliamentary duties, 
wiſhed that his conſtituents might / have had an opportunity of ap- 
pointing a repreſentative to fill his place this was alſo the wiſh 
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af a moſt reſpeRable portion of this Houſe, and many gentlemen 


now . preſent laboured hard to induce the Noble Lord to permit 
that · opportunity, but in vain—the Eſcheatorſhip of Munſter was 
an office of too much truſt and confidence—an appointment of too 
great importance to be lightly diſpoſed of, or be made the reward 
of any but very emi but pecukar ſervicesto the State. I am, 


| bowever, happy that the Noble Lord has now diſplayed a more 


accommodating diſpofitidn, and has given to the town of E- 
niſkullen an opportunity of being repreſented in Parliament. It 
may be unchat ĩitably urged by thoſe who-do not know how to ap- 
preciate the integrity of the Noble Lord'sprinciples, and the purity of 
bis miniſterial conduct, that he is anxious toput off diſcuſſion on the 
ſubje& of Union until he ſhall be-ſure of a majority, and I confeſs 
that the acknowledgment which, in the natural candour and in- 
uouſneſs of his heart, the Noble Lord has juſt made, may 


favour ſuch a ſuppoſition. But, Sir, Iam ſure that the very 


ſuppoſition is an almoſt unpardonable calumoy againit the Noble 


Lord's untaminated and _—_— principles and conduct. Con- 


vinced 
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vinced I am, Sir, that the Noble Lord has not made an undue uſe 
of the prerogative of the Crown — convinced I am that the — 
axpreſled by the Noble Lord to poſtpone diſcuſſion on the qu 
of Union is not occaſioned by a wiſh to bring up the rere of the 
Miniſterial levies to the conteſt, and enforce the ranks by the ad- 
dition of twenty Placemen. No! no! I am convinced it is from 
the pure and honeſt defire that the country may have the advan- 
tage of twenty virtuous, uninfluenced, independent Members. 1 
know not, Sir, whether every gentlemen who hears me will be 
of the ſame opinion, but ſure I am that the Miniſter is moſt te- 
naciouſly tender of the Conſtitution of his country, and would not 
employ for its deſtruction the influence with which he is armed 
by his ſituation. But, Sir, the Noble Lord is ſadly afraid that 
the amendment before you will be carried, becauſe of the mot! 
oppoſition at this fide of the Houſe. Sir, I muſt confeſs that ir 
fs very cruel that a motley oppoſition ſhould impede the wiſhes of 
the Miniſter—it is very cruel, Sir, that ſome who had approved 
of, and ſome who had oppoſed Parliamentary Reform, ſhould re- 
fiſt a meaſure which would leave them no Parliament at all—it is 
very cruel that thoſe who have ſubmitted plans of emancipation 
to traitors, ſhould agree in oppoſing an Union. Sir, it is a moſt 
{ad and deplorable thing that thoſe who may have in f 
culative improvement of the Conſtitution, ſhould agree in reſiſting 
its total deſtrugion—and ftill more ſad, Sir, becauſe the very 
circumſtance of a motley oppoſition ſhews, that the ſmalleſt _= 
ſumption in favour of an Union cannot be deduced from it. But, 
Sir, I cannot conceive, for my own part, that if my conduct 
had been a thouſand times worſe than the Noble Lord has been 
ed, on a former occaſion, to repreſent it. I cannot conceive ' 
ad I deſerved to have been hanged, that even all this could af- 
ford an argument in favour of the Union yet hear how ingeni- 
ouſly and logically the Noble Lord ar to this effect A 
Legiſlative Union, Gentlemen, is a —— thing, for yon- 
der ſtands a man who has ſupported Parliamentary Reform—an 
Union is a moſt excellent thing, for yonder is a man who pro- 
poſed to divide the country into French departments—this Union 
18 a moſt powerful, a moſt miraculous remedy for all your evils— 
it will compoſe all contending intereſts, all internal and external 
diſtractions, for behold yonder fits an Hon. Gent. who would 
have emancipated the Catholics of Ireland.” Really, Sir, theſe 
it muſt be allowed, are very conclufive arguments why you ſhould 
relinquiſh that Parliameat, which alone can ſecure the Liberties 
of the P eople. f 
The Noble Lord has geally elevated himſelf beyond the fight of 
vulgar eyes, and it ſeems the meaſare of an Union muſt be car- 
ried becauſe it is oppoſed by men of oppoſite characters; becanſe 
gentlemen at this fide of the Houſe are ſubje& to that variation of 
character and opinion incident to humanity, the Parliament is to 
| commit 
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eottiſt ſuicide upon itſelf! I am not ſure, but I think I heard ĩt 
advanced within theſe walls, that the ſpeeches and the plans pro- 
oceding from this fide of the Houſe in — of the people of Ire · 
nd, had afliſted to th# public diſtractions. What effect, think 
vou, Sir, it would have bad on the temper and the events of the 
country, if a young man were to employ all the advantages of 
impoſing youth and manners to engage the confidence of the peo- 
ple of, and then deceive them ? What, if a young man of the firſt 
connexions and intereſts, were to court the Catholics of Ireland, 
for the purpoſe of ſelling them ? What, if he promiſed to ſupport 
their claims, and after having ſecured, by their voices, his elec- 
tion to this Houſe for one of the firſt counties of Ireland then 
to betray them - then to forfeit, in this Houſe, his moſt ſolemn | 
and ſatred epgagements, what effect, Sir, may a conduct like 
this have on the public mind, and on the peace of the country. — 
If a young man in the very outſet of his political carcer, and of a 
fair promiſe and great connexion ſhould a& thus, I will aſk you, 
Sir, could the people, thus deceived, be blamed if 3 to 
relinquiſh all hope in the virtue of Parliament, and look only to 
themſelves. But, Sir, there is another argument advanced, which 
muſt not be paſſed by unnoticed. The Noble Lord cannot cou 
ceive what baſis the Conſtitution can reft upon if you don't paſs 
this Legiſlative Union. If you do not deſtroy your Parliament, 
there may be a ſet of men lurking and lying in wait for an oppor- 
tunity to come down to this Houſe and to its confideration 
their democratic plans of Reform. Does the Noble Lord mean 
to ſay—does any man in this Houſe mean to ſay, what the future 
ſtate of Ireland may be? The Noble Lord may feel competent to 
ſuch divination, but I confeſs that I do not- will not look into 
the regions of futurity for remote, ſhadowy, and poſſible evils, - 
but I will look at the preſent moſt calamitous and terrible evil 
with which our country is threatened, and I will tell the Noble 
Lord that the accumulation of ages, and the extenſive range of 
tity cannot furniſh a heavier affliction or more complete and 
irreparable deſtruction to this country than his plan of Union 
hear! hear!] The Noble Lord recommends to you to knock 
our aged Parliament on the head, left it ſhould be at any time 
influenced by a doting affection towards the people of Ireland. 
Deftroy your repreſentation altogether, leſt it undergo any change 
in favour of the Catholic claims—deftroy your Parliament, be- 
cauſe it furniſhes an opportunity to evil-minded men (ſuch as the -- 
motley oppoſition here) to execute miſchief under the cover of the 
freedom of debate 
I know not, Sir, if the freedom of Parliamentary debate be 
agreeable to thoſe who wiſh for more power than the Britiſm 
Conſtitution is willing to impart to any Man, or Miniſter, or King 
— but this know, Sir, that arbitrary power cannot eftabliſh it- 
ſelf but on the ſuppreſſion of free debate. The conduct of Crom- 


well 
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well, in our hiſtory, and that of N in the hiſtory of 
France, furniſh proof how inconvenient this ſame freedom of de- 
bate may be to the purpoſes of uſurpation and tyranny, and that 
the deſpot cannot feel ſecure in his ſeat but by the deſtruction of 
thoſe things called Parliaments. But, Sir, this is a childiſh way | 


of ſpeaking—you might as well ſay to a man who had ated im - 


prudently, that he ſhould ceaſe to live, as to ſay that a Parlia - 
ment ſhould no longer "exiſt, becauſe ſome of its Members may 


not have ated with continued prudence and omniſcĩency of wil- 
doms Has any thing like this occurred in the hiſtory of England? 


For more than 60 years a deſolating civil war raged between the 
houſes vi York and Lancaſter—the red roſe and the white but 
becauſe of this conteſt about the Crown, was it ever. propoſed . 


that there ſhould be no Crown at all? In the reign of Henry VIII. 


the Engliſh Parliament was bafe enough to place the proclama- 


tions of the Crowns-0n the ſame footing with the laws of the land 
did it, however, occur to that or any future Parliament to 
deſtroy itſelf? Did it happen that when Monarchy and Charles I. 


were laid · in the ſame grave, and the nobility of England debaſed— _ 
at the reſtoration did it happen that any man was bold enough to 
propoſe that our Houſe of Commons, from whence ſprung thoſe 
aQs, ſhould no longer form a part of the Engliſh Conſtitution 7 
Jolt the Crown of _ 
thoſe realms to himſelf and to the houſe of Stuart, bur did it oc- 


James II. by the abuſes of bis ꝓrerogative, 


cur to the wildeſt man-in the Parliament of England, to propoſe 


the extinction of the monarchical part of the Conſtitution ? But 
the Noble Lord, becauſe a rebellion occurred in this country, de- 


fires you, Gentlemen, to deſtroy your Parliament—a wiſh 

as never eſcaped the wildeſt demagogue or the moſt-devoted ia- 
ſtrument of prerogative, im England during a-term of 150 years 
of civil conteſt ! If the Parliament of this country ſhall fall, ir, 


will not be by the arguments of the Noble Lord—it will not be 


by any thing he cam ſay' within theſe doors; and I hope its de- 
ſtruction will not be affected by any thing which the Noble Lord 
can do without theſe doors? If your Parliament ſhall be deſtroyed, 


it will be by bad paſſions, miſtaken notiuns, and the unfortunate 


ciroumſlances of the times, by our own fatal and domeſtic ani- 
moſities. Does the Noble Lord propoſe any remedy to compoſe. 
thoſe animoſities? None: but he propoſes to deſtroy us, and pre- 
vent the poſſibility, as he fears the inclination which the Iriſh. 


Parliament has, to heal and' for ever to compoſe the differences, 


which have weakened, and altnoit ſubdued: us to his purpoſes. 
Is it liberal in the Goverament thus to take advantage of our 
misfortunes or our errors, and inſtead of attempting to make us 
wiſer or better, to ſeek our deſtruction? But I firmly believe, 


Sir, that the geutlemen of this Houſe will never conſent to yield 


themſelves up to the Miniſter. ' I am ſatisfied that however love, 


however. 
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ever the Members of the Iriſh Commons ſhould aſſent to an act 
for turning themſelves out of doors —if this ſhoul ever happen, 
ſhall not quiet me, until the laſt man ſhall have paſſed the 
door, which the Miniſter ſhould cloſe upon our liberties When 
_ ſhall approach that door. If they but caſt a look behind 
if they but view that chair, where integrity now fits enthroned—. 
if their eyes but linger on that floor, where the flow of patriot. . 
eloquence has been poured- forth for their country—if they: but 
recolle& all the ſtruggles of honourable legiſlation which theſe 
walls have witneſſed, they will ſtop, before they have taken the 
laſt irretrievable ſtep ; they will cling to this Houſe, the temple: 
of their honour, and they would tell the Miniſter, “ Sir, you 
have taken an unjuſt advantage of our confidence, to defire us to 
deſtroy our country—You have taken a moſt ungenerous and un- 
juſt advantage of the ſtate of that country, to ſeduce its Parlia- 
ment to annihilate itſelf, and the liberties of its conſtituents—buer ' 
we will ſhew you that you have been miſtaken in the calculation of 
our baſeneſs—we will hew you that we repreſent an honeſt, brave, 
and ous people, and are warthy to repreſent them we will 
— 94h but we will ſerve them, and eftabliſh an eternal claim 
to their gratitude, and to the gratitude of poſterity,” This, Sir, 
I will ſuppaſe to be the influence of feeling, and the triumph of 
nature and of honour, ſhould the negotiated ſale of our liberties 
proceed to the laſt extremity, and until I ſhall ſee the laſt man out 
of theſe doors, and they ſhut upon him for evet, I will not be- 
lie ve that theſe who have lived with fuch honour, will die with 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, —The learned gentleman (Mr. 
G. Ponſonby) ſaid he, as well as the Hon. Baronet who moved 
the amendment, had argued againſt the principle-of any incorpo- 
rate Union with Great Britain, under any poſſible circumſtances 3 
and the motion, if agreed to, went to a ſurrender of all delibe- 
rative faculty in the Houſe, and to ſtop all further diſcuſſion upon 
the ſubjeQ, and that with a view of preventing the Houſe or the 
nation from having an opportunity of being acquaioted. with its 
merits or. demerits, ſo as to ſatisfy the public as to either. He 
ſaid, that he had ſat long in Parliament, during the time of the _ 
preſent Speaker and of his predeceſſor ; that he had generally _ 
taken an active part in the debates of that Houſe, and had en- 
deavoured from every obſervation he was capable of making, from 
paſt events as well as the hiſtory of the preſent times, to form 
tuch a juſt concluſion as ſhould direct and juſtify « conſcientious. 
vote upon the preſent important occaſion, Your country, ſaid he, 


has been convulled and diſtradted from the eatlieſt period of time ; 
| and 
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and though we live wit him a few miles of the coaſt of Great Bri- 
tain, enjoying the ſame climate and « more fertile ſo—although 
we are ſubjects of the ſame empire, having the faireſt and moſt 
obvious pretenſions to a participation oſ tho * — 
ments which make Great Britain the envy and admiration 
world; yet ſuch is our unhappy fate,” that we are ever deemed to 
be the ſport of fation and the victims of a diſcontented ſpirit that 
never dies, but infiduouſly aweits the moments of diſtraQion and 
embarraſſment, to, ſever us from-the Britiſh empire, as the moſt 
certain mode of accompliſhing our common deſtruction. The 
means by which it has been ſought to effeQuate that deſtruction 
are notorious and familiar, from the earlieſt periods of out hiſtory; , 
and the facility with which rebellions has raiſed within the , 
land, with an hope of being ſupported with foreign aflittance, is 
a_calamitous truth, which the bloody annals of Ireland can teſtify - 
and from the radical imperfeRions in the nature of our connexion, 
we find fo early as the period between the reigns of Henry II. and 
Henry VII. during the diſputes of the houſes of York and Lan- 
. caſter, the Engliſh ſettlers in Ireland availing themſelves of the 
opportunity to withdraw from their allegiance” to the crown of 
Great Britain, and to renounce the law which they imported, and 
factious demagogues have never been wanting ſince to ue j 
wretched people of this country t6/flnilar attempts. —Setilefs of 
Engliſh, birth and Engliſh blond; and Engliſtt Birth, with Their 
diſtinct Parliaments were oppoſed 10 each other 3 and at length, 
to prevent the miſchievous effect thereof, for many years at dit- 
ſerent periods, Knights of Shires, cities and boroughs' were elected 
in Ireland, to ſerve in the Parliament of England, in ſeparate, as 
well as joint Parliaments, of incorporate Union; aud from an at- 
tentive view of the records of thoſe carly — thoſe Par- 
liaments ſeem to have been ſummoned to England at thoſe times 
for the very purpoſe of preventing the feuds which exiſted then 
between the contending parties in Ireland, to whom I have al- 
ready alluded. - Molyneux, the great aſſertor of Iciſh legiſlative + 
independence, mentions the records of the writs of fammons for 
the Iriſh members, to England. That great man, Mr. Speaker, 
thought ſuch a Legiſlative Union with England too great an hap- 
pinels for Ireland to hope for; and Sir William Petty, another 
great man and well-wiſher to Ireland, ſays, „that Ireland 
could never complain when freely and proportionably = wg 
in all Engliſh Legiſlatures.” —But Molyneux and Sir Wm. Petty 
were not men of faction; they wiſhed to promote the happineſs 
of Ireland by a Legiſlative Union, as was the wiſe and original 
practice which great and good men, collectively and individually, 
have often ſince recommended, and which the Commons of Ire- 
land, by their addreſs of 1707, earneſtly ſolicited, and which the 
virtue and firmneſs of the preſent Miniiter, with the concurrent 
wiſdotn of the leꝑiſlatures oi both countries, will, I truſt, ſhortly 

| accompliſh. 
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. pliſh. —Who that hears me is not weary of the unſettled 
Rate of. this country? We have had no fixed principle of politi- 
| cal relation that gave ſecurity to us, or ſtability to the empire. 
We have been © every thing by ſtarts and N long,” and was 
vefing like the wind between the various and diſcordant ſenti- 
ments of revolving adminiſtrations, as they happened to be go- 
verned by the prevailing faQions of the day; the verſatility of 
our politics has given encouragement to every © moody beggar 
ſeeking tor a time of pell-mell, havock and confuſion.” | 
It has been announced by the King's Minifter in this country, 
that this meaſure, which has uadergone much conſideration in 
the Britiſh Parliament, will be ſubmitted to the future diſcuſſion 
of this Houſe at the defire of his Majeſty ; that it will be laid be- 
fore this aſſembly in all its parts, for your full inveſtigation, to be 
approved of, rejected, or modified, when freely deliberated up- 
on. But the object of this amendment is to preclude the poſſibi- 
lity of fuch a meſſage from the throne, and to prevent this Houſe 
or the nation from ever having a view of the ſubject. In the 
courſe of this debate heavy charges have been thrown out as if 
the Miniſter had been the cauſe of preventing this Houſe from 
having diſcuſſed this ſubject; at a former day charges have been 
made of corrupt and infamous practices z and the learned mem- 
ber (Mr. Ponſonby,) has liberally added the farther charges of 
meanneſs, ſubterfuge and daſtardly flight at the cloſe of the ſeſſion. 
He has pronounced an eulogium upon the Parliament, and has 
ſaid it matters not to what the late diftraQions of this country + 
have been owing ;; but Iwill tell that Hon, Member that it is ne- 
ceſſary for us to recolle& what originating cauſe the late rebellion 
in Ireland is owing, with all its horrid conſequences of outrage, 
maſſacre and devaſtation :—they are owing to the ſpeeches. of 
that Hon. Member and his friends in the Iriſh Pas liament. By 
thoſe ſpeeches the Parliament of Ireland was calumniated and 
defamed ; its laws were repreſented as acts of outrage and op- 
reſſion, when calculated to reſtrain thoſe diſorders which the 
irritation of thoſe ſpeeches had cauſed, We were denounced as 
not the legitimate repreſentatives of the People: we were threat- 
ened with the example of the French revolution: the meeting 
of the delegated repreſentatives in a convention on the French 
model to the overthrow of your eſtabliſhed authority was only 
proclaimed ; and when a law was propoſed to prevent it, the 
people were told by that Learned Member and his friends that 
| ſuch a law was ſubverſive of their liberties, and that they were 
thereby deprived of all means of defending thoſe liberties but by. 
an appeal to arms! They took- his advice : the appeal to arms was- 
made—the ſyſtem was organized and matured,-and in due ſeafon 
the ſtorm of rebelhon has burſt upon u the beſt blood of the 
country has been ſpilled by i. the dominion of wild uproar be- 


came predominant, but the valour and the virtue of the gentle - 
| men 
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men of Ireland have providentially ſubdued it. Moſt af thoſe 
whom I now behold bore arms for many a ſultry day and man: 
a fleepleſs night ro.defend you, Sir, in that chair, and to prot 
that Parliament which had been thus calumniated and reviled ; 
but where was the Hon. Gentleman and his friends then? Did 
they who had been foremoſt in the ranks of oppoſition, and in 
ſtinging the people to madneſs, appear ſtrenuous in the ranks 
that were grrayed tor the ſafety of their country? the Miniſter 
would have been criminal in the extreme, after the convulſions 
that had ſhaken this country to its centre, that had not propoſed 
lome means to get rid of thoſe feuds and animoſities, that by the 
hiſtory of all former times, and the misfortunes of the preſent - 
times, had fo loudly called ſor a 1emedy. The learned Member 
and his friends have frequently lamented thoſe diſtractions, and 
have for many years paſt imputed them to the primary cauſe of 
the inſufficient repreſentation of the people in this Houſe 3 that 
they were thereby precluded from their natural rights, and after 
the period of the French revolution, and of the formation of 
the affiliated treaſonable ſocieties in this country, they came for- 
ward with their noſtrums of emancipation and reform, as the ſo- 
vereign panacea for the complaints of the country, and the con- 
ſtituted authority of the Parliament was to be ſhaken as the pre- 
tude to its overthrow. As to making legiſlative proviſions,---mi- 
litary arrangements,---they were oppoſed, uniformly ſcoffed at 
and derided ; and at the very moment when a moſt formidable 
French expedition was ready to pounce upon this country, when 
the array of our illuſtrious yeomanry, and the means of the ſup- 
ply for them was ſtated by Mr. Pelbam in this Houſe, the Hon. 
Gentleman then ſcoffingly obſerved to him Miſerable Financier! 
* - Miſerable Finaciter! do you think that ſuch meaſures will 
* fave IreJand, and you wont fave Ireland without Catholic 
% emancipation and Parliamentary Reform ; the country will 
« not acknowledge your authority nor be obedient to your re- 
pes. | 

What right then has that Gentleman te plume himſelf now as 
the advocate for the Patliameut of Ireland? He endeavoured 
for years to ſhake its authority, to leſſen it in the public eſtimati- 
on—to calumniate and fevile its moſt wholeſome inſtitution, — 
by the effect of ſuch doctrines, promulgated and ſanctioned by 
him and his friends, your authority was ſhaken and put to defi- 
ance.— But, Sir, this is not a novel practice of party and faction 
in this country; for, from the moment that diſtinct Parliaments 
have been held in Ireland, whenever the kingdom of England 
laboured under diff culties, a diſcontented party had conſtantly 
endeavoured to practice upon the Iriſh Parliament, to raiſe further 
embarraſſments to the empire, which have threatened ſeparation, 
and unfortunately promoted diſorder. The diſputes of the 


bouſes of York and Lancafter led to the adoption and the coro- 
nation of-an impaſtqr at Chriſt Church in Dablin; the revolt of 
Deſmond and others is well known, and when the diffentions in 


the time of Charles |. ran bigh in England; a diſcontenzed and 
deſperate Parry in Great Br min found means then, as they bave 


always prat 
experiments, and to that circumſtance the contemporary hiſts= 
rian (Lord Clarendon) attributes the ſeeds of that rebellion, 
which in the year of 1641 ſtained the character of mankind. and 
the land of Ireland, heb the popular cry of legiſlative inde- 
þendence was the prelude to outrage. In the year 1689, whe 
ameg II. abdicated the Britiſh Throne, he found a patty and 4 
arliament ready to receive him, and they proceeded to the 
laudable'work-of emancipation ang reform as the beſt and ſureſt 
means of ſeparation from England, They proceeded to eraſe 
all veſtiges of Britiſh connection, and to confummate the work 
of a ditto, ſeparate; and independent Parliament ; 'they pro- 
ceeded with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſagacious and popular law- 
vers to repeal the ad of ſetilement, and to annihilate that title 
by which almoſt every man that hears me holds his landed pro- 
perty in Ireland. But do yes forget, Sir, what was tlie conduct 
of that learned Gentleman's party in England they dealt meyer 
the moſt unqusliſied abuſe of the Iriſh geatry and of the Iri 
Parliament? In two Jibelloos ſpreches which were attributed 
to them in all the public prints, they repreſehted ùs as the op- 


preſſors of the poor, and the inſtigatots of rebellion ; they tra- 


duced your Parliament, and ſtimulated the people to revolt: 
Pray, Sir, did the Hon, Gentlemen then appear as the advocates 
for an Iriſh Parliament? or did they ſupport a learned friend of 
mine in rebutting and'cenſuring the caltiminy that had been caſt 
upon us? No, Sir, they well knew that ſuch a conduct would 
not have aſſiſted the object of thoſe who, in the language of 
Lord Clarendon, “ were defirous io tranſplant the difarders of 
Weſfminfter into the kingdom of Ireland. And here let me call 
your atiention to what will illuſtrate bow the ſame game has been 
practiſed at modern times ; · At the time of the regency queſ- 


tion in Ireland, it is, perte&ly well remembered how the party | 


played in tocach others hands from oppoſite ſides of the water, 
and this bouſe was mide the ſtage for that performance which 
had been damned at Weſtminf 

courſe the countries, were committed for a time: providence re- 
ſtored the King's health, and we recovered ours. However, a 


great political academy » as inſtituted in Ireland, under the name 


of the Yoig Club, and amongſt their earlieſt reſolations they fix 


their/palitical creed as to the right of the H. of Parliament to 


make a iransfer of a ſovereignty of a vote, ane then they res | 


folve, (with. reference 10 * and his friends in 3 


iſed fitice, to make this country the theatre for their 


er. The Parliaments, and of - 


« 
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e approve:of their principles, becauſe they are our own ;" which 
faſhionable phraſeology has been moſt critically preſerved by 
the friends of the party, who bore teſlimony of the character a 

the principles of Arthur O'Connor, at Maidſtone. Amongſt the 

member: of the Iriſh Whig Club, were many worthy, honourable. 
men; bot the example of ſuch a body, meeting and reſolving 
with a view to operate upon, and over-rule the authority of Par- 

liament, was lamentably miſchievous; for, from their example, 
and with the aſſiſtance of ſome men that had found admittance 
amongſt them, emanated that deſperate ſociety, the United Iriſh- 
men. The time was critical; the French Revolution made its 
exploſion ; the ſyſtem of clubs, cabals, and committees became 
matured, and maſters in the art of organizing the rabble pro- 
ceeded to overthrow the eſtabliſhed authorities. And here give 
me lexve to plead as an excuſe for the conduct of the learned 


member, that in the queſtion of emancipation and reform, the 


United Iriſhmen, by their manifeſtos, took the lead of him, and | 


had the merit of originating that plan which was lately pro- 
ponnded by bis friends to Parliament, But I will admit that 
their idea of the advantage of Union differed from that of the 
learned gentleman, "Their object was to concentrate the coun- 
cils and the power of the treaſonable conſpirators in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, for the overthrow of the Monarchy and the 
eſtabliſhment of a Republic; and accordingly they ſet out with 
2 firſt principle, that Union is power, and they aſſumed the em- 
phatical appellation of The Union,-They, bowever, moſt 
cautiouſly remonſtrate againſt any Union of the legitimate au- 
thorities of the country; as to that they deſire that, as to any 
other Union than that of treaſon, there may be none between 
the iſland'=* Ve pray to be left to ourſelves" —knowing well 
that nothing could fo effectually defeat their objects av a Legiſla · 
tive Union. But I think it of importance to mark to you, Sir, 
what the United Iriſhmen conſtantly impreſſed on the popular 
and prevalent ſentiment as to what is called the , compact of 
1782. No man will pretend to ſay. that the publications of 
that body were not in general circulation, that their aſcendancy 
over the public mind was not notorious; and yet I call upon 
the Gentlemen to ſay where the then oppoſition of this country 
exerted themſelves to put them down. | | 
lu the month of November, 2792, the United Iriſhmen in 
their addreſs to the delegates of Scotland, after priding them- 
ſelves that the Iriſh Parliament in 178a, following the example 
of a Catholic Parliament about a century before, (meaning there- 
by the Parliament of 1689), had aſſerted their exclufive legiſla- 
tive independence; they ipeak of the compact of 1782, and ſay, 
Me would deſpiſe this tanſient burſt, did we not conceive that re- 
volution is in train---T bis revolution inculcates new principles and 
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m practice: our means are Union - let Union extend t the 
"Empire. What, Sir, ſhall be the excluſive privilege of ſedition, 
conſpiracy and treaſon to confederate iff an Union of power for 
the overthrow of ſtates and empires? And ſhall we not be at 
_ ", liberty to n the wiſdom, the councils, the virtue abd 
the energy of the empire, to ſave and to ſupport it! 1 kndw 
that many good and eſteemed friends of mine oppoſe an Union 
But who vught to be the natural edemies to ſuch'a Union? And 
who are the real enemies of it ?---the traitors, the democrats at 
home, and our ferocious enemies abroad, who are at this mo- 
ment anxiouſly waiting for our determination upon this ſubject, 
and who are at all times watchful to take advantage of diffention 
to effetuate our deſt ruction. If you doubt it, look to the pro- 
clamations of Humbert when lately at Caſtlebar, at the head of 
the rebels and invaders ; in which after giving ſome whole ſome 
regulations for the raifing of inſurreQion, and invitations to 
- plunder, he deſires that the Iriſh aſſembly may be convened to 
eſtabliſh the revolution. He ſays he is come to break the yoke 
of Britiſh connexion---I come to afhiſt you to eee the 
| — of your anceſtors, bup I beleech you to /pary Me op- 
Poſition, | oo, : * 
Mr. Busug. I riſe to proteſt and reclaim agaioſt the-illibe- 
ral and falſe infinuations which | have heard ibis night from the 
Treaſury Bench, and againſt the baſe attempt to identify vp 
* fition to the paricidg]-meaſure of a legiſlative Yoiqn with 612 
affection to my ſovereign.” It js the ahomigable gnd ſcandalous 
© expedient of g rotten cauſe ; the deſperate reſource of thoſe who 
© have not zu argument to ſopport them I know nor what 
the Noble Lord means by the liberality with which he has dealt 
© out the epithet of traitor, nor what be would infinuate when he 
talks of communicating upon politics with rebels who have 
fallen under the ſword of the law. I aſſure the noble Lord 
the infinuation does not apply to me. 1 have no exiled poli- 
- tical connetions in Scotland, nor does Fart St. George contain 
any confidant of my early politics. I know. not what: the 
Right Honourable the Attorney General means by his attack 
upon the Whig Club,” 1 had not the honqur to belong to that 
lociety, though I reſpe& their principles, bat | as his friend the 
Noble Lord, was once a diſtinguiſhed member of that aſſocia- 
tion, I muſt entreat of him to protect its character agaioſt the 
accuſation of the Attorney General. I have no intereſt in the 
_ Exculpation which I can put into better hands than the Noble 
Lord's, 1 therefore commit myſelf to my noble advocate, and 
_ requeſt he may conſolidate'our two defences inta one. It is a 
' forry and illiberal return for the loyalty of the Iriſh Gentry, to 
' plunder them of that Conſtitution which their loyalty defended, 
nd it is no ſmall aggrayation of that illiberality to flander their 
| | ; O17 $f) © | 37 7; 1: pherafiers, 
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characters, it is not the vituperation of the Attorney Genera] 
| », which can make me forget that I have the honour of c6-- 
operating in this gloriovs cauſe with the characters in this 


kingdom moſt diſtinguiſhed for loyalty and affection to their 
ſovertigu, nor ſhall his frequent and decent applications of 
the word Traitor make me färget what a traitor is.  'A rraitor, 
in my winds For. is a wreteh who vpon the prete 
Viſionary and experimental improvemert, but really upon the 
ſuggeſtion of ſome private' motive of profligate corruption, 
_ would ſell the Conſtitutios and-liberty of his own country in 
order to agyrandize the ambition of another. A trgitor is 4 
man, who, perhaps coritfary to. his own declared 1 in 
; private, would in an hour proſtrate a Coaſlitution the collected 


of ſome [ 


| 

| 

| 

= 

. wiſdom of ages, at the foot of any other power that could aſpire i 
to it, or could bribe him, This is my notion of a Tresor; 1 ] 
have drawn the picture for the inſtruction of the Right Hon. < 
 _ Gentleman, that the next time he ſees one, he may know him.“ t 
I have heard to night another doctrine which cannot ſuffi. | | 

_ ciently be reprobated, from'a' young gentleman, in; I believe, 
his firſt addreſs to Parliament, that the Miniſter of the Crown } 

is the ſole and excluſive judge of the proper momegrt in which. I 
to deſtroy the Conſtitution of the country, I know not where i 
the Lion. Gentleman has ſtudied the Conſtitution, I thank God a 
J have not ftudied in the ſame ſchook—1 prefer to his opinion t 
that of the Hon. Baronet who has moved the amendment, and 0 
agree with him that this is the moment in which we are to a 
take our ſtand. -Qurs is a caſe of defence. The miniſter has d 
made the aſſault, and I cannot ſubſcribe to that docttine whigh d 
- would induce us to let the enemy preſcribe the moment of re- a 
ſiſtance; that would induce us to conſple the miniſter at what ti 
- Joſtant we ſhould parry the blow which is aimed at our exiſtence, tl 
and would defer the effort of ſelf-preſervation till that blow was * 
ſtruck to our heart, Ibe queſtion ſuggeſted by the amend. U 
ment of the Hon. Baronet is, 'wbether the Houſe ſhall chooſe its v 
own time for pronouncing its own opinion upon its own exiſ- ti 

© rence, or whether yau ſhall depute to the miniſter, an autho- © 
Tity to chooſe the time moſt convenient to himſelf. Perhaps in cl 
the Hiftory of the Empire no Houſe of Parliament was ever ſo tl 
ſituated as that which I now have the honour-of addreſhing— £1 
it is, perhaps, the firſt time that the Executive Government has 21 
ever preſumed to agitate and diſquiet the public mind upon a th 
great Conſtitutional innovation, and to pals by the Parliament m 
it is tolerable preſumption in the miniſter after the defeat of laſt ſu 
year, to return to the 'very Parliament who defeated him, and C: 
reiterate his attack upon the Conſtitution of the country ; but p 
there is more than ordinary audacity in avowing this intentiqn, o 
and in'{kulking in the ſpeech from the throne, from the very liz 


queſtion, | a 
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queſtion, with the agitation, of which he has diſtracted the 
country.—I am too Conſtitutional to conſider the ſpeech from 
the throne-in any other light than as the ſpeech of the maik. 
ter, and conſidering it as ſach 1 cannot but admire the gffron- 
tery of ſuppreſſing and concealing from the Parliamepyzqio that 
ſpeech, the intention which he avows in his own, , Fs is not 
ready, forſooth, this night, but in a fortnight he wall, He 

ives the Parliament a fortnight to live, becayſe it will not be 
Fo his convenience to extinguiſh it; and. this is the return 
whiclr the Noble Lord makes to this Houſe, for the mercy ang 
clemency which laſt year he experienced at their hands. This 
is the return which be makes for that moderation which, after 
his diſgrace apd diſcomfitgre, ſyfered him to exiſt as a miniſter 
for a moment. This is the gratitude of Government for the 
loyalty of - this fide of the Houſe which ſpared bim after he wa 
detected in an abominable conſpiracy againſt the Conſſitutio 
of the country, and which for the remainder of the ſeflivn co- 
operated even with him in ſupport of the meaſures of hs Ma- 
jeſty's Government. This is the return that is made—the 

oble Lord comes forward again, confrqnting the very Par- 
liament that vanquiſhed him, ſmarting under his defeat, writh- 
ing at every wound, vowing vengeance n bis conquerors, 
and offering hut one new 1 againſt your exiſtence, and 
that is, his dyn impunity. But this is not all, the Government 
of the country has ap from the deciſion of Parliament, 
and to whom have they appealed } Not to the conſtituent ba- 
dy Conſtitutionally recognized; not to the electors of the King. 
dom, nor the Frecholders, but to the people individually, 
abuſing zþe moſt. monſtrous propoſition of reform and innova- 
tion—[ mean, univerſal ſuffrage, and canvaſling the rabble of 
the Kingdom againſt the Conſtitution of the country, A Go- 
vernment wielding the whole influence of the crown, at the 
head of every department, the Ar the Church, and the Re- 
venue, exerciſes all its authority t6 procure individual figna- 
tures as @ Counterbalance to the opinion of the repreſentatives 
of the people in Parliament afſembled, and this influence of the 
crown ſo ſucceſsfully exerted, if you believe the arguments of 
the Noble Lord and his lupporters, that the people of the 
country are clamouring for the annihilation of the Parliament, 
and yet the adminiſtration not only has not leiſure to gratify 
theic importunity for another fortnight, but thinks proper to 
make the ſpeech from the throne as complately filent upon the 
ſubje&, as if lach matter were in contemplation: and be- 
cauſe his Majeſty took leave of his Britiſh Parliament with a 
promiſe that be would annihilate his Iriſh Parliament, and be- 
cauſe his Mejefty's repreſentative took leave of the Iriſh Par- 
liament with a declaration that he could not cloſe his eyes in 
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unleſs the Iriſh Parliament were extinguiſhed, and becauſe _ 


the people of the country, if you believe the Hon. Gentleman, 
(Mr. Martin) are burting with impatience until that extinction 
takes oe ; for all thoſe adequate reaſons, the ſpeech from the 
thront i filent upon this momentous queſtion, and an amend- 
ment ig the addreſs which propoſes to quiet the country pan 
this Rating and anxious ſubjeQ, is refiſied dangerous, i- 
- tous; {od treaſonable. | N11 | 
I ſhovld be glad to know, Sir, if this Amendment be unne- 
ary, of what uſe have been the campaigns and perambula- 
tions of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant ſince the laſt ſeſſion 
of Parliament? Why did his Excejlency ſubject himſelf to the 


fatigue of ſo many marches and countermarches ?—Why did 


he think it neceſſary to write down the Couſtitution of Ireland 
in a correſpondence through bis military ſecretary with the 
ſeneſchal of every cloſe barough, whoſe patron he had previ- 
oufly communicated- with, and with every pariſh prieſt who 
was ſyfficiencly complaiſant to induce his flock to ſigu manifeſtoes 


againſt the Parliament of the Country; if, after" all this, the 


"Crown is to meet the Parliament blinking and ſkulking from 
the premeditated determination of extinguiſhing it for eve 
and why, forſooth—becauſe the Noble Lord is a great per- 
former, and cannot play to — bench#s.—Look dir, about 
you at the empty benches. Look at the-fulleſt aſſembly gver 
collected within theſe walls.—Liſten to the buzz of public ex: 
pectation from your conſtituents gathered round this building, 
Do you not catch the throbs of public anxiety.—The Hoyle 
full beyond example, the people anxious, the public mind ex- 
cited to irritation, the public voice (if you believe the Noble 
Lord) clamarous for this awful -meafure, and yet the ſpeech 
from the throne ſilent, as if no ſach thing had ever been heard 
of before, andthe Noble Lord not ready until another fortnight 
ſhall elapſe, to ſubvert the Conſtitution.— Sir, that Conſtitution 
commands me, and my an feelings induce me, to conſider 
that ſpeech as the ſpeech of the Miniſter, and not of my Sove.. 
reign, or his Repreſentative, otherwiſe J ſhould interpret this to 
be a gracious filence ; 1 ſhould attribute it to the virtues of his 
"Majeſty, and ſhould thank him from my heart for thus deferin 
to the real wiſhes of his People, and refiſting the unprincip 
advice of his Miniſters. But I muſt conſider it the act of the 
Minifter, and as ſuch 1 pronounce it to be part of that mixed 
'fyſtem of preſumption and meanneſs, which has diſtinguiſhed the 
conduct of Adminiſtration' from the firſt introdu@tion of this 


queſtion to this hour—ſome part of that combination of auda. 
cious ſtride and reptile fraud which has been arrayed againſt the 
Conſtitution of my country, ſome little dirty piece of partizan+ 
hip, which the head that conceived it would call r 
N | ---ſome 
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tome low manceuvre of deſpicable cunning, which the brain 
that hatched it would call wiſdom—ſome little contrivance to 
call in the Miniſter's outpoſts, or brin vp his conſcript—ſome 

* 


wes of that depraved and abominable ſyſtem, which has been 
atroduced . by fraud; ſupported by corruption, and recruited 
by apoſlacy. I thereforce concur with the Honourable. Baro- 


net, whom Lam very proud to call my Honourable friend, that 2 


becauſe the Miniſter is filet, the Parliament ſhould ſpeak out, 

mould pledge itſelf to conſiſtency and to virtue, ſhould quiet 

an agitated country, and declare eternal hoſtility to a meaſure, 

which not only threatens the dignity and peace of this nation, 

but is ptegnant with danger to the Britiſh connexion, the inte- 
rity of the empire, and the ftability'of the throne, 

I trip this formidable meaſure of all its pretences and its ag- 
gravations 5.1 look at it nakedly and abſlractedly, and I ſee no- 
thing in it but one queſtion— ill you give up the country F— 
1 forget for a moment the unprincipled means by which it has 
been promoted, I paſs by for an inſtant the unſeaſonable mo- 
ment at which. it was introduced, and the contempt of parlia- 
ment upon which it is bottomed, and 1 look upon it Gmply 
as England reclaiping, in a moment of your Neolined, on 
dominion which yoo extorted from her in a moment of yqur 
virtue, a dominion:which ſhe uniformly abuſed, which invari- 
bly oppreſſed and impoveriſhed you, and from the ceflation of 
which you date all your proſperity. It is a meaſure which goes 
to degrade the country by ſaying it is unworthy to govera it- 
ſelf, and to ſtultify the parliament, by ſaying it is incapable of 
governing the country.—[t is the revival of the odious and ab- 
face title of conqueſt; it is the renewal of the abominable diſ- 
tinction between mother country and colony which loſt Ame- 


rica; it is the denial of the rights of nature to a great nation, 


from an intolerance of its proſperity.— No man would be fo 
frantic as to ſtate as an abſtract propoſition, that Ireland is phy- 
ſically disfranchiſed from the common privileges of nations. 1f 
you ſtated to a native*of a foreign nation that a country, con 
taining a Population of nearly five millions of inbabitants, and 


a territory of nearly nineteen millions of Engliſh acres, inha- 


bited by a brave and generous people, bleſt by nature with a fer- 
tile ſoil, and every aptitude for commercial proſperity and do- 


meſtic wealth, was phyfically incapable of prom itſelf, that 


foreigner. would laugh at you, If you ſtated that a country con- 


taining relatively nearly a half of the population of Great Bri- 
tain, though ſcarcely a third of its territory, and containing a me- 
. tropolis at leaſt the fourth city in Europe, .exceediog in extent 
and population the capitals of his Majeſty's imperial allies, the 
Emperors of Ruſia and Germany, was by nature doomed to 
proviucial inferiority, and was radically diſqualified from go- 

N veruing, 
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ſhrouded i 
nexion, and propoſes this monſtrous and delicate inveſtigation,; 


"whether it be of the &ſſerice of our connexion with Great Britain 
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verning itſelf, you would pronounce a libel upon a bountiful | 
Providence, and a libel that would not be endured. , - «+ 
What title then do you make to the dependence of [reland ? 


1 tremble at the dreadful alternative which this queſtion ſuggeſts, 
I warn you againſt the conſequences of anſwering me, that the 


Imperial relation with Great Britain is the cauſe of it, and I 
Caution the Treiſury Bench againſt propounding that formidable 
and along doctrine, that Bfitiſh connexion is inconſiſtent 
with Iriſh indepen 

nexion with fond veneratioh as 4 polar principle in politics, by 
which every loyal Iriſhman would 

'ways felt it to be a ſacred truth,” which it would be prophane to 


pendence. have ever lobked upon Britiſh con“ 


ſteer his opinions—ſ have al- 
deny, and almoſt prophane to examine; but this formidable and 


deſperate 7 tears 2 the veil if which I would have 
s ſanity, compe's vs to balance liberty againſt con- 


that we cannot be free, God forbid, that the dreadful anſwer 


which the Miniſter would ſuggeſt to this queſtion were true. 
God forbid, that ſuch looſe a 

- afloat, and that the firſt and beſt principles of politics in this 
Iſland were to be thus unfixet and ſhaken to their foundations. 


dangerods ſpeculations were ſet 


T bold it that Iriſh independence is not only cooliſtent with 
Britiſh connexion, but neceffary to it—l therefore, caution the 


Miniſter to beware how he would ſhake the ſtrongeſt pillar of 
the empire, to beware how he tampers with, how he neutralizes 
or alienates the firſt ſentiment in the boſom of every loyal Iriſh- 


man, that ſentiment actise as his life, and warm as his heart's 


blood. fan and fall with Great Britais— that ſentiment para- 


mount to every conſideration but one, and ſecendary to no- 


- thing, bpt a devotion to the independence of Ireland, Depend 
upon it, Sir, there is no ſecond- modification of that connexion' 
which will ever be ſubmitted ro—ro other will be borne than 


the connexion of the Crown, and the independence of the Par- 


liaments. | | . 
You are called upon to give up your independence, and to 


whom are you to give it up? To a nation which for 6x hun- 
dred years has treated you with uniform oppreſſion and injuſtice, 
| The Treaſury Bench ſtartles at the afſertion—non ment hic /ermo 


et. If the Treaſury Bench ſcold me, Mr. Pitt will ſcold them — 
it his aſſertion in ſo many words in his ſpeech—lſreland, ſays he, 
has been always treated with injuſtice and illiberality—treland, 
ſays Junius, has been uniformly plundered and oppreſſed. This 
is not the ſlander of Junius, or the candour of Mr. Pitt—it is 
biſtory—PFor centuries has the Britiſh nation and Parliament 
kept you down, ſhackled your commerce, paralized your ex- 


tions, deſpiſed your character, and ridiculed your pretenſions 
to 
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o ay privileges commercial or conſtitutional. She never con- 
eded a point to you'which the could avoid, or granted a favour 
which was not reluQtantly diſtilled. They have been all wrung 
from her; like drops of her heart's Blood, and you are not in 


by poſe Bon of 'a fingle bleffing except thoſe which you derive . 
ro 


m God, that has not been. either purchaſed or extorted by 
the virtue of yout ben Parliimetit from the illibefality of 

ogland. Is the interval from the year 1779 to the year 1783 
forgotten ? How did yob obtain your inutiny bill, yout oRen- 
nial bill, the repeal. of Poybing's law, the independence of 
your judges, the teſtoration of the sppellant juriſdiationg 

ur free trade; and finally, your free Conſtitution? Ak 


0 0 
Lend gentleman (Mr. Marde] bas afgued elaborately, 
that all theſe were wor obtained by the tim Parliament, 


or grudged by the . agliſh, but were = mere ſpootaneous 
effulldns of royil bounty, a bogri not merely coticeded to, 
but almoſt | inflied "by, his. Majeſty, upon the reluQtabce 
of the Iriſh Parliartiebt, Why Sir, | was obliged juſt now 

Re Mr. Pitt to confute the 17ilki Treaſury Bench, and 

maſt now requelt of Lord Minto to confute the Honourable 
Gentleman, 1 preſiimE.not to ſtt bp wy aſſettion agaivſt the 
r Gentleman's, ut lutely He will pot tefüſe to be- 
ieve the authority of that difintereſttd ant philahthropic noble- 
inan, who bas condeſcended to illuminate” the underſtandings 


of the Iriſh nation, aud whoſe authority is ſo undeniably accre- 


dited by the gratuitous circulatiob bf bis ſpeech at rhe etpence 
of he 0 aubldifiration That noBle Meta W) Bias, tells 
you expreſs|y that all thoſe favours were extorfed from Eng- 
nd at a moment when England was in , . his 
ord ; his Lordſhip ſeems to have a ſmattering of foren fic pliraſes, 


Tod to have put together a litile Scotch law with a little Dutch 


logic, which, mixed with a good deal of lofty Baglich, has re- 
commended his work to the Rritiſh Cabinet becauſe he bas had 
the modeſty to write down the libefties and character of Ireland: 
which however the ſound diſcretion of writing thoſe dot in an- 
Other country, Dureſ, I repeat it, is his word, How was your 
demand of a' free trade received? The very idea of the Irifli 
Coloniſt pretending to a free trade excited univerſal horror und 


alarm throughout that very nation, at whoſe feet you art now 
called upon to proftrate that vefy Parliament which dematided” 


and achieved for you that bleffing. Almoſt every commercial 
town from Cornwall to the Orkneys, took fire and petitioned. 
«gainſt your preſumption, and Lord North the Miniſter of the _ 
day, when be ftated your pretenſions to the Britiſh Parliament, 
alſo ſtated your power, and reconciled that afſembly to the con- 
ceſſion by hinting that it was a 'revocable booti. What then is 
the reſalt of thels authorities compared together? It is this 

e RY | Dominios 
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-- © Dominion over Ireland js the legal foheritance of England. 
"Mr, Pitt did not cite the jajuſtice of England as 4 proof of his 
"penitence, but as the title deeds of her power and the monu- 
ments of her claim. That power, that inheritance, was fraudu? 
lently conveyed away by dureſs in the year 1782, and the Irifty 
4 arliament is now called upon as a great Court of Equity, to 
25 rip up the fraud and ſet afide the tranſaction. Such were the 
trtoſaRions of 1782. How is the interval between that and the 
| revolution diſpoſed. of by hiſtory ?—It is a dark age, I am wil- 
| Ting, to paſs it by. It is all in the ſpirit of the 6th of George the 
7 Firk, but you read it, not in the dead letter of an act of Par- 
Tiament—you read it in the extant correſpondence of an Engliſh 
Lord Juſtixe with the Engliſh Miniſter: ?: 
Au idle notion begins to prevail here of the conſequence of 
© this nation va, ſome begin to talk of its independence A 
© Biſhop is dead—Send me aver an Engliſhnan—l cannot an- ; 
, ſwer for the Engliſh intereſt, if his ſucceſſor be ſriſh.— Judge 
: 4 ſuch-a-one died yeſterday—By all means replace him from 
ec : and,—Fhe very beſt of the Iriſh, let them ſay what they 
4 will, cannot help thinking of what they call the Iriſh intereſt. 
Af that ſpirit be not kept down, I cannot anſwer for the 
* confequences.” This is a faint paraphraſe of two volumes 
of a Miniſterial Correfpondence ; preſenting one of the möſt 
genuine and lamentable pictures of a provincial government 
that can be imagined.—I aſk, what is your inducement to be- 
come à province again? At the Revolution, what treatment 
did lreland ae That was no dark age It was an zra of 
Civil Liberty—The Parliament, the People and the King, were 
Whigs :=lIf the principles of Civil Liberty were not founded 
upon immutable truth, William III. was am ofurper, the Engliſ 
nation were rebels, and James II. was a depoſed, but lawful 
menarch.—Theſe principles were goſpel in England, but when 
applied to a petty province like Ireland, they became a hereſy 
not to be liſtened to, and a preſumption not to be endured—the' 
g'orie of the Revolution would have been tarniſhed, if the Iriſh 
rovincialiſt had been allowed to partake in them; and the air 
of liberty would have been tainted, if the Coloniſt had been al- 
lowed to breathe it,-At this time Poyning's law was in force, 
- and a talerably ſharp law it was, but it was not thought harp 
enough for vs. Three Iriſh Money Bills were originated in the 
Rcitifh Privy Council--This was an outrage even of Poyning's 
Law This Houſe rejected them, and recorded in their Journals 
the cauſe of the rejection. A member of this Houſe wrote a 
treatiſe upon the ſubje& of Engliſh Laws binding Ireland. He 
was a man of family, fortune, N learning, brilliant ge- 
nius, and amiable character. He was then the Repreſentative 
of the Univerſity ; I believe he bad before repreſented this city. 
He dedicated his book to the King; The dedecation breathed = 
a ſpirit of fervent and enthuſi · aſtic loyalty. WA 


The 


vpos 


* 


Te principles of bis bock were the title of the king to his 
cbrone—they were the principles of civil liberty, bot tbe fo-, 
— _-philm of the book was, that it applied to à province what was 
| only true of 6 nation, and the wiſeſt' and freeſt aſſembly upon 
earth (I think that is the preſent name of the Britiſh Parkament) 
| — the book to be burned by the hands of the common 
gm 


1an—the ſentence was executed, bat the wiſeſt and freeſt 
aſſembly upon earth did not ſtop here the wiſeſt and freeſt aſ- 
bly upon carth voted two or three Iriſh acts of the Iriſh. 
Parliament (which. bad preſumed to re-enat ſome. Engiuſh 
ones,) to be libels, and to have encouraged the inflammatory 


poſitioas of the book, I do not pretend to underſtand the com- 


| mercial part of this queſtion, and I am fure, if ever I had col- 
lected any partial information upon that topic, ſhonld be 
aſhamed, Sir, to offer my crude opinion upon that ſubjcR in an 
aſſembly where the forms of Parliament cc me to addreſs 
But what does hiſtory tell us of the feelings of England 
upon that ſubject #]n the very ſame reigy of 
the parliament of England complained to the king 
that Ireland enjoygd the woollen manufacture : that had bees a 
moſt ancient manufacture in Ireland. ' Que woolen exports 


illiatn the HI. 
a3 2 grievance . 


from the reige of Edward the 5 fl, bad beeacopfiderable and 


the trade was proſperous. The wiſeſt and the ſreeſt aſſembly 


and prayed bit ax ſuppreſs # 
king anfwer to this dutiful and loyal addreſs was, that he award 
„ all jhat in bin lay, to | 
ba tbe royal word 
duty amounting to a prohibition was laid ypqa 


woolten 


and the wooften manufacture peciſhed—{n the year near 
half g century afterwards, a jealous _ dh rh 5. that 
this illideral policy was injurious even tothemſchyes, bot even the 
experience of fiſty years did not ſoften the ſpirit of exclukive 
_ dominatian,' and they who had ruingd the nation by wholeſale, 
partially and rigidly relaxed their former injuſtice - ia that year 
the woollen manafatturers at 8 Vorkſhire, pe- 
_  titioned the Bntiſh parliament for lilzerty to import eee! and c- 
lu pars from Ireland into their two ports, Lancafter aud Great Yar- 
mouth. —When Weſtmoreland and Yorkkhire petigioged the wiſeſt 
and freeſt aſſembly upan earth, they petitioned not ig vain, and 
Ireland was permitted to export to two ports, the raw mate- 
terial of that of which fiſiy years before the ep ted the manu- 
| facture to the whole workd. Parr bes erected another mo- 


numeat for Ireland to fleer by—ia the reiga of Charles the 2d, 
the ex ion of live cattle from lreland, was prohibited by 
an Roglih ag of EY the benefits of uns trade were 
ati 2 


very 


av Parhament was fuffered to meet in Iteland for five years, 


earth tated by petition their j2aloaſy of this rnanufattere |» | 
r trick laws to probibit and ia the ſame—tho 
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0480 to England, but it was a trade, and Why dend 
province have's trade? The king was ſhocked at the illiber- 
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problematical us ub Ireland; but it wav-demonfirably 


ality of this act, and the bill received: every oppoſition. from 


bim and bis friends—the bill paſſed the Commons the pream- 


ble of it declared that for Ireland to export cattle was a nuiſance 


In the Houſe of Lords there were many fruitleſs attempts ma 


to qualify the virulence of the Commons, and even the chan 


of the word #ai/ance into the milder terms of derrimpat and miſe. 
tief was debated and rejected -a propoſal to make the ur nad 
_ + tion only a felony or u pramenire, met the ſame fate—npilance 
- was the moſt inſulting word, und naiſance was adopted. The 
- great duke of Ormond in vain oppoſed the torrent of illiber- 
* ality, and the duke of Buckingham told him in debate to bis 
' beard, tha! n could oppoſe this bill; but theſe wwho had Irifh ci. 


tams or Iriſb underflandings, The king at the'peril'of loſing the 
ſupplies of the year, reluctantly gave the royal aſſent; this is 4 


mort abſtract of along and diſguſting detail of fimilar hiſto- 


rical facts: is it not then worth while to conſider the nature of 


- propoſition, which is made to you by à nation which bas ſo 
treated yeu, and is it rational to abuſe all the advantages of ex- 
1 and infer her preſent ſincerity and good faith from her 


ner oppreſſion and her recent perfidy ? Is it from centuries 
of wrong that you predicted the affection of her preſent propo- 


| fal, and becauſe ber people are unanimous in offering you an 
Union, are you to forget that they were unanimous in-refuſin 
| * a free trade? "What is the meaui that argument 


ays, while her power was qualified, treatment of you has 
been oppreſſive, but when ir becomes abſolute, her conduct will 
be generous} What-reaſoning is that which calls upon you to 
ſurrender an inftitution which has procured you every thing, and 
ſubmit to a country which hes denied you every thing? Will 
any one believe that all'this was done becauſe you had a Parhia- 


ment, and that too à Parliament until the other day ſo ſhackled 
dy Poyning's law, and the 6th of George the 1, that it was 


barely nominal, and that the moment yoù ceaſe to have a Par- 
liament, a golden age of juſtice and liberality is to ſucceed ? 
This argument is beyond my comprehenfion, and yet how bas 
Ireland advanced and improved even under all theſe diſcouraging 
circumſtances? In 100 years her population has encreaſed near 3 
millions and a half, the face of the 8 changed, this 
majeſtic city has riſen in the midſt of it; Ireland has ſprung and 
vegetated under the foot that trampled her; her phyſical energies 
could not be kept down compreſſion ſeems to have given vigour 
to the efforts which ſhe made, to recover her natural dimen 
and at laſt ſhe burſt from her confinement, and betame herſelf 
the year 1782eathis has been the reſult of the gradual but con- 
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ſtant viftories obtained by u refident Parliament over the preju- 
diees of a foreign one, and fince 7 hex the . has 41. 
radual but rapid—ſhall then the ſtationary proſperity, or flow 
bares of Scotland in 19 or go years, be attributed to nothing 
ut her Union, and hall the race of Lreland to improvement in 
17 mort years, be attributed to every thing but her independ. 
ence ?- What Ireland might be now if ſhe had been differently 
treated is a picture for the fancy, Had her Conſtitution not been 
fettered—had her commerce. not been crippled—had' her cha- 
racter been reſpeted—what would ſhe have been at this day? 
An Iriſh imaginatjon q wells on. the ſpeculation with fond conjec- 
ture; but how does the picture exhibit itſelf to an Engliſh fan- 
cy? Ireland, ſays the Caſtle Manifeſto, might bave grown too 
reat to be goyerned. Ireland, ſay the argument: of this night, 
has, in her greatneſs, a tendency to ſeparation. Baſe, ungrate- 

ful, and cowardly fander? It ſeems to me, Mr. Speaker, as if 
the confeſſions of the Iriſh Directory, as appearing upon the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee, had been gotten by heart, and 
committed to memory, for the ſpeeches of this night. This is 
one of the topics of that Directory; the anſwer of one of thoſe 
1 that Ireland bes onrgrows bir 


unſortunate men, now in exile, is; 


conpagien with England. The callle takes up the text, and 


preaches upon it; and we hear that Ireland may grow too great 
o be governed. Amiable and candid con ſiſteney of argument! 
hat in one breath ſtates the Union to be the means of making 
us great, happy, and powerful; and in the other ſays, we are to 
be made greater than we are, for fear we ſhould grow too great 
8 governed. But js there in Ireland's greatneſs that ten- 
dency to ſeparation ? your memories refute the calumny 
*--What was the caſe of 1782? England was proſtraſe · - or to 
uſe Lord Minto's technical phraſe, dureſs ; Ireland was, as 
far as depended upon England, defenceleſs; as far as depended 
upon berſelf, invincible---there. were ſcarcely regular troops 
enough in the country to mount the Caſtle guard—80,000 men 
briſtled in arms---iovafion was threatened and averted---the 
Britiſh ſuo ſeemed to have ſet---the empire was diſmembered--- 
Amerigs had been diſſevered-—Lord Cornwallis's ſword was 
left in the care of General Waſhington ; the combined fleets 
ſwept the channel, and frowned upon the coaſt, and what was 
the conduct of Ireland? Separation? Oh no! An acclaiming - 
people cheered a loyal: Parliament, and the ſentiment of ſtanding 
or falling with Great Britain echoed from one end of the iſland to 
the other. What was the caſe of the year 1798 ?.--No one can 
forget that day. The contagion of French principles which 
had: ſpared, no part of Europe, and no part of this Empire 
prached Ircland---the republican faction meditated . 


o add bad 
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the refident Parliament jnyeſtigated the conſpi and armed 
e Kae with eee a few weeks 49,900 


men roſe in arms at the call of Britiſh connexion. The zen K 


ſo bigh and the ſpirit was ſo buoyant, that Parliament was ol 
liged to check its exuberance, and a motion of the Honourable 


Baronet who moved this amendment [ Sir Lauregce Par ons] 


for en encreaſe of the yeomanry was refiffed and. negatived. 
All ranks, all profeſſions, all ages, thropged.to the ſtandard, an 
- the rebellion was put down. While Evgland has rua the race 
of dominion, Ireland has run the race of connexion---1 truſt 
ſhe never may retrace her Geps.---Was ſeparatjon then in 179%, 
the tendency of the Iriſh gentry, and is it for that that an Iriſh 
Parliament cannot be ſuffered to exiſt? Was it for ſeparation 
that the dangers and fatigues of a military life were embraced 
and courted ? Was it for Er pai that the Merchant left his 
compting-bouſe and the ſtudent his College for the camp? Was 
it for ſeparation that the youth of the Diverſity ſprung to 7 * 
with the ingenuous ardour of the young heart, and that . 
ſpriog · bud of the nation put forth its eager ang its tender head 
to brunt the ſtorm 7 Ob no !--- The country was ſa ved becauſe 
there was a ſtandard erected in it, round which the Iriſh gentry 
loved to rally, and that ſtabdard was Britiſh coonexion, ” 


What is it we are called upon to give up? I ſpeak not of 


national pride or dignity ; I declaim not vpon theoretical ad. 
vantages; but I tell you, that you are called upon to give up 
that municipal Parliament which has procured you within the mes» 
mory of you all municipal advantages which ng ates Pary 
liament can ſupply. We bear of nothing but imperial topic 

»--Good God, is the Parliament nothing but an inftrument o 
taxation? 1s nothing underſtood of an Houſe of Commons but 
that it is an engine for raifing money ont of the pockets of the 
ſadject and throwing it into the coffers of the Crown? Take up 
any volume of your ſtatutes u 
municipal acts of Parliament in the proportion of more than 


forty to one to the imperial: what has within the memory of 


many men alive, changed the face of your land? What has 
covered a country of paſture with tillage? What has interſ: 
an impaſſable country with roads? What has nearly connecte 
by inland navigation the eaſtern changel with the weſtern ocean ? 
A reſident Parhament---thisis not theory. look at your ftatates 
and your journals, and there is not one of thoſe improvements 
which you cannot trace to ſome document of your own public 
ſpirit now upon that table, and to no other ſource or cauſe 


under heaven; can this be ſupplied in Weftminſter—could a 


committee of this Houſe make a road in Yorkſhire? No, no- 
thing can ſupply a refident Parliament watching over national 
improvement, ſeizing opportunities, encouraging manufacture, 

commerce, 


Fg en 


that table, you will find the 
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temedy to fuſtant aiſchief, mixing with the con 


tommetet, elentb, nner, n . rlettare, applying tnftane 
the 


vent body 
ublic 


 etthing the ſentiment of the publit* mind, refectieg pu 


opinion, Ang upon im impulſe and regulntiog its exceſs. 

Aud yet a fuperior view of che dünger of this meafure, would 
tempt me to abandon thit argüchent us comparatively light and 
infigoificatr ; ſt appears ptincipatly formidable to me, as re- 
moving the contröul of power, and as leaving not a veſtige of 
rhe Britiſh"Confitacion in the Ritrgdom=—what form of Govern- 
ment is to be left in this county after an Unloa ? A providcizt 


deſpotiſm, aud nothing elſe=every function of power will be 


reſſdent, und the conrout of power will be remote 4 ä 
Lieutenant at the head bf in exetutive Government perfect in 
all its brünches, = diſtin army, Jochrakure, church rere 
noe is to govetii this country, Te He is to be controuled by 
what ? By a Parliement in Weſtmitrſtef—eall this goverbment 
by what nume you pleaſe; it is not the Biitiſh Confſitutinn 9 
conſtitodonal lawyer will Yay that it bar is a Parliament 
in its moſt precious conftituitional ſenfe? It is the organ of pat= 
lic opision--it is the control of er—it controuk the exe- 
cutive by us jeatonfies—ir balthces the confiſtutiow by its 
checked t is the centinel of the 17 le, placed over the prero- 
ative of che cron -i wietds Wale) in awd the Monty 
every year 3 and in doing fa, it every fear afſerts and pre- 
ſerves the Conſtitution of the count. Yorkffrire and Wales, 
ſay the mietaphyficlans, ate not degraded by being unted to 
England: true; bot here is the ſophifm 7 there are no diſtinc 
executives in Yorkſhire aud Walen. The propoſition is 
rally true, that 'multiplied' federal tormeRions, between Coun- 
ries lichperially connected, ' woult be abſurd; but i is a morat 
propoſition, only trot in its degrees; add what is the degree at 
which it "becomes falſe ?' It f ben Nature pretiuims two 
countries to be ſufficiently diſtinct, to have all the braut hes of 
the Rxecutive ſeparate ; then the Britiſh Conſtitution pronoonces 
ainſt their having a common ſegiſlature; would this 3 
Fo 


tion have been true of America? Why do nor the wirs 
court of Weſtminſter run into Ireland? Why is the Hog ob 
to act here by vice-royal"depuration ? Why does tot bis Eng- 
liſh Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his * Attoruey 
General, ſuffice for him here? It is becauſe Nature bas de- 
termined the twd countries not to he ſufficiently proximate for 
a, common Executive, and the fame nature apo the ſame prin- 
ciple, entitlex you to ah independent Parliament. Look ia 
practice at this queſtion, and figure to yourſelf an Iriſh Execu- 
tive Government, with its reſponſibility as diſtaat as Weſtmin- 
fler. Remember the caſe of Magee; a Court of Juſtice was 
Hſpaſed to opprefs him; the Government of the country wer 
5. | | diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to ſupport that Court of er have in my. e the 

Hon. Gentleman who brought caſe of the oppreſe 
before this Houſe, the Inqueſt of the Nation... The cauſe” 
of the individgal became the cauſe of the country the Mini. - 
ter ſtruck co a Minority 3 the man ie anc and the law was 
ſettled: bad this caſe depended opon a Committte of the Cour 
of Juſtice in Weſtminſter, what would have been the 'reſalt 
The victim of the fiat would, perhaps,' to this hour groan in a 
dungeon, 100 diſtant from Weſtminſter for bis groans to be heard, 
and exceſſive bail, would be tiow the za Charts of Ireland. 
We are not always ſute of ſuch conſtituted authorities as we are 
bleſt with at preſent, Perhaps dt ſome future day the depart- 
ments of the Executive, Government. may be very differently | 
filled. If we were always to have a Lord Lieutenant diftio- 
guiſhed for a ſtrict adherence td the principles of the Conſfitu- 
tion, and abhotring, like his preſetit Excelleney, the monſtrous 
uſurpations of military Jaw==a reſident parliameng for the pur- 


| 
ſes of controul might be very banecefary. If we were al- 
w_ are, of a ſecretary like the Noble Lord of purer eyes than i 
to behold corruption, and who would abhor the idea of packing 
A t, or degrading a people, a refident packament, f 5 
the pur poſes of controul, might be very e ag, we were t 
always 3 the law officers of the crown were i ow, to be a 
men of eminent 8 der, and bigh . vo 
ſuch controul might be tieceſſary;z but mes are mortal; and f 
events ate uncertain. Perhaps at ſome future day the various 0 
departments of the ſtate may be filled with nich ſeſected for cor- N 
ruption and Baer and if that were to be the caſe, I aſk 5 
you, 'where would be the protection for the life, liberty, ot 4 
property of any honeſt man, too proud to bend his Ene in ſab- 0 
miſſion to the provincial deſpot. Believe yy an %% military 
government muſt ſucceed to your preſent Conſtitution, The f 
idea of a paltry provincial grievance, if the judicature, the dy, 8 
or the revenue, runs riot, preferred before a diſtant and faſti- Ny 
dious imperial parliament, excites ridicule. The government ir 
af this country muſt become the worſt kind of abſolute trionar- tt 
|  chy—a provincial, monarchy. In this point of view let Eng- th 
land beware of the formidable precedent of five millions of men, 
overned by uncontrouled power—it is a formidable precedent. | 7 
n this reign the influence of the crown has made ſufficient en- | — 
croachments upon the liberty of the ſubject. Two parliaments b. 
in one empire have not been found too many bulwarks for the a; 
Conflitution; apd if the liberty of Ireland finks, let England de 
deware of the vertex in which her own may be abſorbed. as 
ZBut the Canſtitution we are to ſurrender, it is afſerted; is @ in 
mere viſionary independence, that we are in fact actually depen- ar 


dent upon England, that her councils influence our 9 
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arid that ſoch influence has encroached upon our Conſtitution, 
until nothing is ſeft of it but © name. The new ſqueamiſh Re- 
formiſts of the 'Treaſury Bench ery faugb upon the abominations 


of the lriſh partiathent—rheir pure and incorreptible virtue can- 


not bear the proſpect of ſuch corraption; and that they may 
not ſes it, they plunge into the midſt of it; they are Platoniſts 
w . the groſs ſenſualities of the connexion diſguſt them, 
on 


the pure and ſpiritual indu/gences of the Union 


the 1riſh, Curtius daſhes at the gulph, and would rather 


delight 


mem. Tbeir romantic virtue emulates the Roman fame, and 


let the 


cattle cloſe upon himſelf than upon his country, I own, I al- 


ways ſuſpeR this furious virtue; the morals of prudety are al- 
ways problematieal. When | ſee this pliable patriotiſm, de- 


claiming with ſufly indignation to-day; and cringing with ſupple 
adulation to- Morrow-AAd the mornitg Diogenes growling in bis 
tub, io the evebing Ariſtippus fawning in the antichamber, 1 
always ſuſpect there is ſomething behind the curtain more than 


mrets che eye. | would alk ſome one of thoſe enlarged 


and li- 


beral politicians, does he think that the fimple executive go- 
verament which is to be left in Ireland, will be an improve- 


ment upon our ſituation, and whether he :knows of no 


method 


to reform; the Parliamen?, except by annihilating it. The no- 
ble Lord may inſtruct him by retraciag the ſpeculations of his 


youthful | days, and ſupply him with ſome of thoſe p 


lans of 


reſorm which would not have coſt him half fo much trouble to 
carry as the extinction of the parliament. But what is to be 


and how is this corruptible to put ori incorruption? it 


the transfigoration of this parliament which is to glorify it, 


is ſen - 


tenced to death in ireland it is to ſuffer the death of a felon, 


but its reſurrection in Weſtminſter, in the midſt of angel 
urity and immaculate innocence, is it ſeems to compenſate the 
{s of exiſtence, and contraſt the immoralities of its life. Alas! 
Sir, have theſe high prieſts of the new diſpenſation revealed the 


truth to us as to this paradiſe of Weſtminſter. Do. th 


ey. know - 


the Britiſh parliament who thus ſpeak? Do they think there is 
there no borough patronage; or borough repreſentation? Do 


they ſuppoſe there are no placemen? Do they concei 


ve it 2 


[Ig of Betheſda, in which our impurities are to be cleanſed ? 
o they forget that this immaculate parliament more than 20 
years ago declared” by a vote, that the inJuence of the crown 
had encreaſed among them, was encreafing, and ought to be 
diminiſhed? Do they forge! that the*prefetic Prime Miniſter 
declared eighteen years ago, that unleſs chatiaſſembly was radi- - 
cally reformed the empire was loſt? Do they ko thar it has 
never heen reformed fince? And do they think that one bun- 


dred Iriſh tranſplantations ** reform it? Have they ev 


er con- 


fidered 


N. — 
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fidered that there miniſterial influence predominates ſo effeAuallys 
that the oppoſition has ſeceded in deſpair ?} Have they ever vi- 
. fired this exbibition of pure repreſentation? Have they ever 
looked at Mr. Pitt governing that aſſembly by his CRONE 
ſcarcely concealing his own actual deſpotiſm within the fortps. of 
the Conſtitution? Can it eſcape obſervazion, that the very ſame 
men who alledge the actual corraption of parliament as the rea- 
ſon for extinghtiſhiog it, alſo atledge its poſſible virtue, and ity 
recent virtue as another argument from whence to iofer the ſame 
concluſion, That the virtue of the parliament in 1782, that its 
reſiſtance to the commerdial.propoſitions in 1785. ita reſiſtance 
to Britiſh influence upon the regency queſtion in 1789. iu e- 
ſiſtance to Britiſh-influence upon the Union in 1799, and its con · 
ftant actual dependence upon, and ſubmiſſion to Engliſh influ- 
ence in all public caſes whatſoever, are the conſiſtent arguments 
coming from one 'and the ſame party, and fupporting one and 
the ſame opinion. | A N 10 
Hut, Sir, I requeſt to know what we are to get for our Parlia- 
ment? This is what no man yet knows. Every thing is to be 
taken upon the faith of the Noble Lord; whoſe promiſes are 
veiled in oracular ambiguity. I obſerve the Treaſury Bench 
cry hear bim, I perceive the triumph upon this obſereation---l 
perceive I am conſidered abſurd for obſecting to what I profeſs 


— 


not to know this is very intelligible ſophiſtry, and Iam very | 


abfurd to be ſure, in voting n the Iriſh Par- 
 liament, before I know upon what terms it is to be annihilated- 
The noble Lord confiders that it would be much more decent 
and rational firſt, to conſent to its extinction, and then to en- 
quire the price. He will pardon me for differing from him, for 
| will ſuppoſe for a moment, that I know his terms, that all his 
metaphorical and indefinite metaphyſics; his conſolidation and 
identification are reduced into common Englith, and I will ad- 
mit that they are the moſt favourable, the moR bril.iant, that 
the moſt ardent imagination can conceive, Ha) 


% Or youthful Poets fancy when they love * 


and I implore the Houſe to conſider what is the ſecurity for their 
performance? I may be told the articles of Union and the faith of 
nations-- -I hold a compact where one of the contracting parties 
covenants that he will ceaſe to exiſt, to be an abſurdity---when 
individuals contract with each other the covenant binds them, 
and thoſe who ſutvive them---bntwho js the executor of a Par- 
liament? Who is to enforce the performance when this Houſe 
is no more ?--+National faith---a rotten ſecurity at the beſt, but 
Britiſh faith, the rotteneſt of all,--- Punic faith--- What ! Britain 

) talk 


'® a 22. an 
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talk of hex faith in the very moment that ſue violates the com- 
pact of 1782, If ever there was a ſoleinn league and covenant 
tween na the ſettlement of 1782 is that tranſaction. The 
two countries adjulting their mutual differences, and ſolemniz- 
ing as it were upon the altar of their common Conſtitution, the 
ratification of that pdjuſtment---the Duke of Portland preſiding 
at that ſolemnity and pledging the royal word to its obſervance. 
Not a fingle phraſe of doubt or reſervation employed, all ap- 
75 above board, honeſt” and explicit; and the ſame Duke - 
f Portland at che end of 17 years coming forward for the firſt 
time and'defeazing that folemn and public compact by the pro- 
duRtioni'of a private, dark, jeſujtical correſpondence of his own ; 
a correſpondence either treacheroufly conducted at that period, 
or falſely fabricated ſincs -A correſpondence publickly difown.. 
ed and diſavowed in the Rugliſn — by General Fitz- 
patrick who had been bis Secretary" bere ;---a correſpondence 
together unknowg to any of thoſe perſons who compoſed his 
Iriſh adminiſtration, and cafried on in the tłue character of 
clandeſtine fraud, under anonymous concealment. Is there an- 
other inſtance in the biſtory of nations or of individuals, of fuch 
complicated perũdy ?.--Mr. Pitt obliged to juſtify his violation 
of the adjuſtment of 4 1 arguitg againſt its fsality, and 


compelled to build that argument upen the ruin; of the Duke 
of Portland's charaQter, aud the Duke by producing this pocket 
corteſpondetice, afliſting in the conſtruction of the edifice him- 
ſelf ?:.-What reliance is te be placed upon national faith when _ 
it is depoGted in ſuch hands f---Whg can tell what correſpond- 
ence is now.carried on by Lord Cornwallis, (I am ſire when he 
adds wrong he acts under bad advice)'and can the noble Lord on 
the Treaſury bench be certain that after the moſt ſylemn'rartifica- 
tion of the Union, he may not be obliged in ſevengeen years 
hence to riſe in the Imperial Parliament and diſciaim like Ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick, all participgtion in the ſame abominable do- 
cument of daplicity, then for the firſt time brought to light? 
---[t does not, Mr. Speaker, tend very much to validate any ſe- 
curity-now to be entered lntb, that the very ſame Duke of Port- 
land who ſtands conviRted* of this ſhameful and baſe hypocriſy, 
is now one of the Prime Miniſters of England, through whoſe 
hands muſt paſs another guarantee for the Iriſh nation. If there 
be no reliance upon national faith, can we place much upon pri- 
vate honou -U we be diſpoſed to rely upon the fair deal- 


ing of Mr. Pt? He already pledged bis word to the Britiſh ſe- 
nate that the queſtion ſhould be left to the free and uninfluenced 
ſenſe'of the [riſh' Parliament.:--The Houſe knows how he kept 
his word, There is no other inſtance of ſuch an exertion of mi- 
niſterial 'jnfidence to 9 the free agency of f — 
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A A proſcriptiph. iſſued from the Caſtle through the ſervants 
of the Crown, and from the higheſt to the loweſt ſtation no man 


who diſapproved this meaſure could keep his office and his inte- 
rity.---Phin is the free and uniafluenced ſenſe of Parliament l 


his is the faith of Mr. Pitt! -A  forfeired .pledge---a diſho- 


nored ſecurity Ils the faith of the noble lord on the Treaſury 
Bench, an additional band? -. He promiſed, not to revive this 


meaſure unleſs explicitly called for by the free and unbiaſed ſenſe 
of the Iriſh- People. The Houſe kgows how he bas kept bis 
word. -L arraign not the noble lord's private honour. I am by 


no means diſpoſed to do ſo; I preſume there are two ſy [tems 


of morals in the world, one for politicians, and one for other 
men.---Bnt I adjure you ta conſider deeply whether you will be 
jaſtißed to give up the Canſticotion of your country, and the 


inheritance of your poſterity, upon ſecurity ſuch as this ? 
Allos me to ſalicit your attention to the ſhallow and ridicu- 
lous pretences far enſlaving the country. We have heard from 


the Government fide of the Houſe to-night of nothing but the 


Rebellion and the conſpiracy. of the United lriſhmeg---What, 
Sir, is the Parliament to be extinguiſhed, and the gentry de- 
graded, becauſe the Parliament and the gentry put down the 
ebellion, and deſeated the Conſpiracy?---Are the gentry to be 
ſacrificed to the rebels, and are the diſaffected to be at laſt con- 
Ciliated, and how conciliated, by demoliſhing the Conſtitution? 
If the ſpirit of republican innovation infected a part of 
this country, is it to he baniſhed, by rendering the country 2 
provincial deſpotiſm? Will they who called the connexion 
{lavery, call the Union liberty? Or will they who pretended to 
reform the Conſtitution, be ſuddenly gratißed by taking away 
the only popular part of it?—Yes, Sir, they will be gratified ; 
they are gratified.---The meaſure delights them whoſe tendency 
is to divide from each other thoſe Loyaliſts, whoſe unanimity 
was the bane of Rebellion, and whoſe divifion was its only 
hope.---T he Rebellion breke out here---our people are an impe: 
tuous and mercurial people---it did not break aut in Engla 


and Scotland, but the French Conſpiracy had taken there the 


deepeſt root---the all-healing Union did not protect Scotland 
from it, nor did the wiſeſt and freeſt aſſembly upon earth prote 

Great Britain from it :---Look at the reports of their Seer 

Commitrtees---look at their State Trials---obſerve their United 
Britons, and - Correſponding, Societies---their manufaQuring 
pikes at Sheffield and at Birmingham-—leok at their ſuſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus AR --look at all the documents of a 
wide-ſpreading diſaffeQion, and tell me has any man yet pre- 
ſumed to riſe in the Britiſh Parliament, and propoſe the extinc+ 


tion of that aſſembly and the overthrow of the . 
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Or if, at-a-foture day, theſe ſeeds of danger ſhould mature into: 


17 | 


b; Rebellion, and that that Rebellion be put down by the vigi- 


lance of the Britiſh\ Senate, and tbe valour of the Briuſh gentry, 
will any man be found audacipys enough, or will even the no- 
dle lord be found audacious. enougb, to carry his, argumeat 
acroſs the water, to riſe in the Imperial Senate, and proclaim— 
There has been a Conſpiracy, there bas been a Rebellign, and 
therefore Great Rritain ſhall no longer have a Parliament. No, 4 
Sir, there is no connexion between the Union And the Rebellion, 
except that the Rebellion has weakened and exhauſted us; that 
we have loſt blood in defence of the empire, and are therefor 
an eaſy prey for thoſe who would enflave us. 
There are other pretences for this innovation equally abſurd, 
but while I call it an innovation, ſuffer me not ovly to obſerve 


upon the danger of * aſluat the firſt princivles of politics 


in an age of Revolutions, but ta remind the Houſe, that the very 
Adminiſtration which now de votes Ireland to the miſerĩes of ex- 
periment, has involved the empite in war aud embarraſſment, to 
reſiſt the ſpirit of innovation every where elſe. Innovation. in 

France is not to be pardoned; the blood and treaſure of England 

has flowed for ſeven years to puniſh a foreign nation who pre- 
ſumed to innovate, and the ſame Miniſter now laviſbes the Ping 
treaſares to inflict upon Ireland the very innovations for which 

be wages war againſt France. From the tirſt moment of the 
French war, the horror of innovation has been the Miviſter's 
firſt principle. Stare deciſu and non quigta movere has been the - 

\ cant of the cabinet, This ſentiment has been able to reſiſt every 
improvement, however neceſſary, and to puſh every abuſe, 
bowever odious, This ſentiment bas juſtiſied Mr. Pitt in ſuſ- 

- pending, if not deſerting, his early politics of Parliamentary 
Fe This ſentiment has juſtified the Noble Lord upon tbe 
Treaſury Bench in a fimilar apoſtacy, But this ſentiment when 
applied to Ireland becomes heretical, A province demands 3 
different regimen; and when all Europe is convulſed, and the |, 

world bleeds under the infligions of Revolutionary change, 
Ireland is condemned to all the horrors of experiment, and a 
Conſtitution u hich has laſted one hundred years, under which 
the nation proſpers, and which the nation loves, is in a rah 
hour to be levelled with the duſt, to gratiſy that Miniſter, who 
calls himſelf the enemy of la novation. : 

Another proyoking and abſurd pretence for this ruinous mea- 
ſurc is, that it is for ever to extinguiſh and obliterate religious 
feuds, Could this be ſatisfactorily proved to me, I ſhould be 
the Union's firmeſt friend; 1 lameovt, I abbor, I loathe, religious 
diſtindions: they have been the ooly ſource of misfortune in 
this country ; and to accommodate and terminate rr 
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A proſcription iſſued from the Caſtle through the ſervants 
of the Crown, and from the higheſt to the loweſt ſtation no man 
who diſapproved this meaſure could keep his office and his inte- 
grity.---Yhin is the free and uniafluenced ſenſe of Parliament l 


This is the faith of Mr. Pitt! -A torteired . pledge---a diſho- 


nored ſecurity !—ls the faith of the noble lord on the Treaſu 
Bench, an additional band?---He promiſed not to revive this 
meaſure unleſs explicitly called for by the free and unbiaſed ſenſe 
of the Iriſh People. -The Houſe knows how he bas kept bis 
word.---] arraign not the noble lord's private honour. I am by 
no means: diſpoſed to do ſo; I preſume there are two ſyſtems 
of morals in the world, one for politicians, and one for other 
men.---Bnt I adjure you ta conſider deeply whether you will be 
jaſtified to give up the Conſtitution of your country, and the 

inheritance of your poſterity, upon ſecurity ſuch as this ? 

Allos me to ſolicit your attention to the ſhallow and ridicu- 
lous pretences far enſlaving the country. We have heard from 
the Government fide of the Houſe to-night of nothing but the 
Rebellion and the conſpiracy ef the United lriſhmen---What, 
Sir, is the Parliament to be extioguiſhed, and the gentry de- 
graded, becauſe the Parliament and the gentry put down the 
ebellion, and deſeated the Conſpiracy ?---Are the gentry to be 
ſacrificed to the rebels, and are the diſaffected to be at laſt con- 
ciliated, and how conciliared, by demoliſhing the Conſtitution? 
I the ſpirit of republican innovation infected a part of 
this country, is it to be baniſhed , by rendering the country a 
provincial deſpotiſm? Will they who called the connexion 
flavery, call the Union liberty? Or will they who pretended to 
reform the Conſtitution, be ſaddenly gratifed by taking away 
the only popular part of it?—Yes, Sir, they will be gratified ; 
they are gratified.---The meafure delights them whoſe tendency 
is to divide from each other thoſe Loyaliſts, whoſe unanimity 
was the bane of Rebellion, and whoſe divifon was its only 
hope. The Rebellion breke out here our people are an impe- 
tuous and mercurial people---it did not break out in England 
and Scotland, but the French Conſpiracy had taken there the 
deepeſt root---the all-healing Union did not protect Scotland 
from it, nor did the wiſeſt and freeſt aſſembly upon earth protect 
Great Britain from it: Look at the reports of their Secret 
Committees—-look at their State Trials---obſerve their United 
Britons, and Correſponding Societies---their manufacturing 
pikes at Sheffield and at Birmingham—leok at their ſuſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus AR —look at all the documents of a 
 wide-ſpreading diſaffection, and tell me has any man yet pre- 
ſumed to riſe in the Britiſh Parliament, and propoſe the extinc - 
tion of that aſſembly and the overthrow af the * 


— 
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Or if, at · a future day, theſe ſeeds of danger ſhould mature into 
Rebellion, and that that Rebellion be put down by the vigi- 
lance of the Britiſh Senate, and tbe valour of the Britiſh gentry, 
will any man be found audacipus enough, or will even the no- 
ble lord be found audacious enougb, to carry his argumeat 
acroſs the water, to riſe in the Imperial Senate, and proclaim— 
There has been a Conſpiracy, there has been a Rebellion, and 
therefore Great Britain ſhall no longer have a Parliament. No, 
Sir, there is no connexion between the Union And the Rebellion, 
except that the Rebellion has weakened and exhauſted uz ; that 
we have loſt blood in defence of the empire, and are therefore 

an eaſy prey for thaſe who would enſlave us. P 
There are other pretences for this innovation equally abſurd, 
but while I call it an innovation, ſuffer me not only to obſerve 
upon the danger of ſetting afloat the firſt princivles of politics 
in an age of Revolutions, but ta remind the Houſe, that the very 
Adminiſtration which now devotes Ireland to the miſeries of ex- 
periment, has involved the empite in war aud embarraſſinent, to 
reſiſt the ſpirit of innovation every where elſe. Innovation in 
France is not to be pardoned; the blood and treaſure of England 
has flowed for ſeven years to puniſh a foreign nation who pre- 
ſumed to innovate, and the ſame Miniſter now laviſhes the ſame 
treaſures to inflict upon Ireland the very innovations for which 
he wages war againſt France. From the tirſt moment of the 
French war, the horror of innovation has been the Miniſter's 
firſt principle. Stare decifis and non quieta movere has been the - 
cant of the cabinet. This ſentiment has been able to reſiſt every 
improvement, however neceſſary, and to puſh every abuſe, 
bowever odious, This ſentiment bas juſtified Mr. Pitt in ſui- 
ding, if not deſerting, his early politics of Parliamentary 
Reform This ſentiment has juſtified the Noble Lord upon tbg 
reaſury Bench in a fimilar apoſtacy. But this ſentiment when 
ied to Ireland becomes heretical. A province demands a 
different regimen; and when all Europe is convulſed, and the 
world bleeds under the infligions of Revolutionary change, 
Ireland is condemned to all the horrors of experimeut, and a 
Conſtitution u hich has laſted one hundred years, under _ 

the nation proſpers, and which the nation loves, is in a r 

hour to be levelled with the duſt, to gratiſy that Miniſter, who 

calls himſelf the enemy of io novation. | 
Another proyoking and abſurd pretence for this ruĩnous mea- 
ſure is, that it is for ever to extinguiſh and obliterate religious 
feuds. Could this be ſatisfactorily proved to me, I ſhould be 
the Union's firmeſt friend; 1 lamevt, I abbor, 1 loathe, religious 
diſtinQions: they have been the only ſource of misfortune in 
this country; and to accommodate and terminate RE 
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which have fprung from them, will require, and I hope will 
meet, the utmoſt wiſdom and the deepeſt confideration of Par- 
liament. But for God's ſake, how is an Union to do this? One 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. La Touche) argues that nothiog 
elſe can extinguiſh the Catholic claims; another Hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr, Martin) aſſerts that in no other caſe can the Catholic 
claims be gratified! Which am I to believe? How is an Union 
to do either? How is it to do both? Will any liberal Catholic 
conſider himſelf exalted, merely becauſe his Proteſtant fellow- 
ſobject is deprefſed ? Or will the Proteſtant Gentry of Ireland 
conſent that in order to leave nothing for the Catholic to de- 
mand, there ſhall be nothing left for themſelves to enjoy? Upon 
this ſubject my own ſentiments are fixed; I never had a ſecond 
opinion; I have ever conſidered the claſſification of mankind by 
ſes, and the excluſion from political privileges on account of 
religious opinions, as unphiloſophical, ee immoral, and 
unchriſtian; 1 have ever conſidered that the application of the 
rinciple to Ireland, has been injurious and deſtructive; if I 
ever had doubted it before, I could no longer doubt it now; for 
of this I am certain, that the degrading and inſolent project now 
under confideration, could never have been propofed to any- + 
- but to@ divided people. The idea of a Proteſtant garriſon in 
Catholic country, bas always revolted my underſtanding and 
diſguſted my feelings; and while the Catholic remained un- 
emancipated, I have conſidered the liberty of the Proteſtant, like 
the liberty of a gaoler, who can walk abroad when he turns the 
key on his priſoner, but who lives in a gaol. Sir, while I thus 
rofeſs my adherence and devotion to the principles of univerſal 
toleration and Catholic Emancipation, I do not forget that ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable and honourable men at both fides of the 
houfe, entertain different ſentiments. But who is to arbitrate 
between theſe different opinions ? Is it the Iriſh Parliament, who 
know the country, who are acquainted with is local intereſts and 
feelings; who, if it be neceſſary to emancipate, know the ſeaſon 
and the degree in which it may be done; and if it be neceſſary 
to uphold the Fſtabliſhed Religion in its excluſive privileges, 
know how and when to do it; or is this delicate, — u 
complicated concern, to be delegated to the guardianſhip of 
Lord 'Minto, who makes title to govern the country ed profeſs. 
ing that be knows nothing about it? If we are to embrace and 


\ 


emancipate our Catholic brethren, ſhall it be ſaid that an Iriſh 
Parliament which has already relaxed the penal laws till ſcarce- 
ly any remain, is incapable of that liberality ? And if it be ne- 
ceſſary to reject and refuſe the Catholic claims, who is i: that 
will tell the Proteſtant Gentry of Ireland here aſſembled in Par- 


liament, that they are incompetent to protect themſelves ? No, 
| an 
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dn Univn is not neceflary to do either: bat if it be in cotitem- 
plation to inflame the two ſects againſt each other for the pur- 
ſes of common ſubjugation, if ſome little dirty underhand 
— is to be driven with the Catholie Clergy; if the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt is to be ſold to the Catholic, or the Catholic to the 
Proteſtant; if inconſiſtent promiſes are to be held out to each 
in order to deal out impartial treachery to both; then, indeed, 
there may be ſome connexion between the two ideas; and as the 
Rebellion has become an argument for the Union, becauſe it bas 
weakened us, Yo religion becomes an argument for the Unioa 
becauſe it has divided us. 595 . 
. However, Sir, it ſeems' that let a Legiſlative Union be what 
it may, Parliament muſt concede it to the importunities of an 
unanimous people who clamour for its accompliſhment, The 
ople clamour for it, we are told ; they are as impatient as a 
hon though the Noble Lord is coy, reſtrains the ardour of 
their addreſſes, and cannot be prevailed upon to fix the day for 
other fortnight. Alas! Sir, I ſhall never conſult, the Caſtle 
for the ſentiments of the people, I have never known the 
Executive Government to be a faithful organ of public opi-, 
nion, I have never yet known the Miniſter to ſpeculate. upon 


popular ſentiment, that he was not miſtaken, and that the 


poopie did not pay very dear for the miſtake. To the very 
moment of the American war, and until the very hour in 
which Government was obliged to abandon that ruinous and 
diſgraceful conteſt, the cry and cant of adminiſtration was that 
the property and character of America was loyal, and that 
Mr. Waſhington was at the head of a few factious deſperate 
adventurers. That certainty was a miſtake, and a coſtly miſtake. 
Again, the other day, Mr. Pitt had not the leaſt doubt of the 
loyal devotion of the people of Holland to the cauſe of the 
Stadtholder - Government entertained no doubt upon the. po- 
pular ſentiment in Holland. This was another miſtake, and 
the Britiſh Miaiſter bas been undeceived at the expeace, as 1 
hear, of more than ſeven millions of money, and the irrepar- 
able loſs of thouſands of brave men. And yet we are to con- 
ſolt the Government Oracle in order to learn the ſenſe, of the 
Iriſh people!!! Much reliance I find is placed upon the ad- 
dreſſes and the fignatures procured, I can ſcarcely recommead 
it to Government to rely too much upon that; the whole 
proceſs of thoſe, practices is well known and underſtood, and 
there are facts capable of proof at the Bar of this Houſe 
Which would leave, if brought forward, adminiſtration ve 

little to boaſt of upon the ſcore of Addreſſes. Are theſe + d 
dreſſes ' matter of ſurpriſe to any one? Does it excite much 
aſtoniſhment that an Executive Government in a n 
5 Art 
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Martial Law, at the head of an extenſive Miniſterial influence, 

through all the departments of the State, ſhould be able to 
re a few thouſand fignatures to any propoſition which 

they chooſe to have ſubſcribed? I ſhould confider the Noble 


Eord a bleckhead (which I by no means do) if at the head 
of the Army, the Revenue, the Yeomanry; and the Church, 


commanding « boſt of forces and a ſquadron of Biſhops, he 


had not been able to bring forward the addreſſes which he 
plumes himſelf upon---while the Government laſts, the Govern- 
ment may be addreſſes. - Jatnes the Second the night or two 
before his abdication received from almoſt every part of his 
dominions loyal addrefles, *profefling that the addreſſers would 
ſtand by him with their lives and fortunes---James the Second 
left their lives and fortunts behind him tand his ſucceſſot's eſtab. 
liſhment proclaimed the real ſenſe of Engliſh nation. 80 
much for public opinion. RAI 

Let me adjure the Noble Lord to weigh well and confider 
deeply the probable permahency of a meaſure ſo conducted; 
let me implore him to avail himſelf of the paſſing experience of 
his own days, and of the inſtructions which hiſtory may afford 
him, and when he ſees volcanic fevolutiots deſolating the face 
of the political world, the firſt elementary principles of ſociety 
looſening and diſſolving, and empires not built upon the liber- 
ties of the people crumbling-into duſt, let him contemplate the 
»wful ys which be is about to accompliſh, and confider the 
dreadfnl reſpoulibility He incurs-to his ſovereign, by exchangin 
the affections of a loyal nation for the reluctant obedience of 
degraded and defrauded province. Let him took for the perma- 
nency of this tranſaction, ſomething farther than to the vote of 
the night,” or the job of the morning, and let him have ſome bet- 


ter document than his army lit for tbe affections of the people: 


let him confider whether poſterity will validate this act, if they 
believe that the Conſtitution of their anceſtors was -plundered 
by force; or was filched by practice. Let him before it be too 


late, ſeriduſly ponder, whether poſterity will validate this act, 


if they believe that the baſeſt corruption and artifice were ex- 
erted to promote it, that all the worſt paſſions of the human 
heart were enliſted into the ſervice, and all the moſt depraved 
ingenuity of the human intellect tortured to deviſe new con- 
trivances of fraud. 1 do not fay thoſe things have been---I 
ſtate hypotbetically, and aſk if poſterity believe ſuch things, will 
they validate the tranſaction ? If they believe that there was 
foul play from the firſt moment to the laſt, both within doors 
and without, that the rabble were appealed to from the Parlia- 
ment, and deBauched or intimidated to petition againſt the Con- 
ſtitutiot of their country-—if they believe that in parliament 


* 
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the diſguſt of the meaſure notwithſtanding a proſcription which 
made office incompatible with honor, ſtained the Treaſury bench 
that the diſguſt of the meaſure broke aſunder and diſſociated 
ſome of the tendereſt and moſt delicate connexions of human 
life, that the nominal office of Eſcheator of Munſter became an 
office of honourable competition, and after the Parliament was 
thus reduced, that the Iriſh Commons were recruited from the 
F.ngliſh Staff. If they were to believe thoſe things, and that 
human frailty and human neceflities were ſo practiſed upon, that 
the private ſentiments and the public condu of ſeveral could 
not be reconciled, and that where the Miniſter could influence 
twenty votes, he could not command one hear him {---1 ſay not 
that theſe things are ſo, but I aſk you if your poſterity believe 
them to have been ſo, will poſterity validate this tranſaction, 
or will they feel themſelves bound to do ſo, -I anſwer, where 
a tranſaction, though fortified by ſeven-fold form, is radically 
fraudulent; that all the forms and ſolemnities of law. are but ſo 
many badges of the fraud, and that poſterity, like a- great 
court of conſcience, will pronounce its judgment- - let me not 
be miſunderſtood- - I am ſure I ſhall be miſrepreſented- --odiovus 
as this meaſure is in my eyes, and diſgufting to my feelings, if 
I ſee it carried by the free and uninfluenced ſenſe of the Iriſh 
Parliament, I ſhall not only defer and ſubmit, but I will cheer- 
fully obey. It will be-the firſt duty of every good ſubject. But 
fraud, and oppreſſion, and unconſtitutional practice; may poſ- 
fibly be another queſtion. If this be factious language, Lord 
Somers was faQious, the founders of the Revolution were fac- 
tious, William the Third was an uſurper, and the Revolution 
was a Rebellion. For what did James the Second loſe his 
Crown ? Can the caſe of the ſeven Biſhops be eompared with 
the caſe of Ireland ?---1 ſhall not draw tbe parallel: 

I have too long troubled you, bur before I fit down let me 


for once conjure this Houſe, to conſider whether this be 2 


tranſaction altogether upon which they are willing to commit | 
themſelves, theit properties, their characters, and their children 

Let me conjure them to weigh that queſtion well, if private 
honour and public virtue be not- a name, and if every generous. 
feeling be not baniſhed from amongſt us. Where is that ſpirit 
which in the year 1782 ſœelled the creſt and glorified the cha- 
rater of [riſh gentry, which atchieved liberty for yourſelves, 
and extorted juſtice from England, and admiration from Eu- 
rope? ls it fled and extinguiſhed for ever * I will not believe 
it, But were every appeal to every thing human fruitleſs and 
vain, I would invoke that Providence which even in my ſhort 
life has ſo often ſtretched his protecting arm over my country, 
---in my ſhort life my . from a province has become a 
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vation -bas been protected from a bloody Rebellion and a 
formidable Invaſion, and has ſeen one deſperate attempt againſt 
her Liberties and Conſtitution: fruſtrazed and overthrown- -I 
will rely on God to ſave Ireland. | 
Mr. PazxpErGasT followed Mr. Buſhe, «and ſupported the 
other fide of the queſtion. He took an extenſive view of the 
radical defects in, and evil conſequences flowing from the pre- 
ſent ſubſiſting connexion, which thus riſked ſeparation A miſ- 
fortune to Ireland, and the empire, not otherwiſe to be ſufficiently 
precluded, except in a fair and full conſolidation of the Legiſla- 
tures. | ; 
Mr. I. M. O'Doxne1.—Although man is an imitative ani- 
mal, yet J ſhall not follow the example ſet me this night by 


the noble Lord and his /aw friends, who have introduced per- 


ſonal invective inſtead of argument, and branded with the 
names of fafion and treaſon, thoſe who have honourably come 
forward to ſapport their country, For my part Mr. Speaker, I 
belong to no faction or party, I am unalterably attached to my 
country, and as I hold in the moſt ſovereign contempt the inſi- 
nuations held out by the noble Lord againſt this fide of the 
Houſe, I ſhall not infinuate, but treat his conduct as a Miniſter in 
that free manner, which I think it deſerves, and which I feel 
myſelf not only entitled but called on to do. j 
When laſt ſeflion I ſaw the noble Lord, proſtrate before this 
Houſe, when after his defeat I beheld bim begging the continu- 
ance of our ſupport; I miſtook meanneſs for contrition, and re- 
faſed to trample on the fallen enemy of my country, nay, con- 
vinced of his ſincerity and that his promiſe might be relied on, 
—_ him my ſupport. But what has been his conduct ſince? 
uſing every means of corruption to debauch the morals of the 
ple, to deſtroy the conſtitution of his country; the noble 
ord has ſought for confidence in order to betray it, He has 
pretended to public virtue, to give eſfectual ſtrength to public 
vice, and he has aſſumed the name of patriot for the particular 
purpoſe of aſlaſinating and deſtroying the libertiesand conſtitution 
of his country. Such is the miniſter! and there is the man, If this 
night I ſhall talk of the maje/fy of the people, the noble Lord has ſer 
me the example, he has appealed from the ſenſe of 1his Houſe, 
to the very dregs of the commonaky, he has ſent iato the very 
gaols for fignatures againſt the will of this aſſembly, Had the 
noble Lord appealed fairly to and really talkken the ſenſe of the 
nation on this great queſtion, } ſhould have admired ſuch conduct, 
but he has not done fo. He knows he bas not. Has he, a repre- 
ſentative of one of the moſt populous counties of this kingdom, 
aſked the ſenſe of his conſtituents? he has not. Has he dared to 
contradict the aſſertion this night made to you, by his colleague 
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« that the county of Down are to a man againſt this meaſure ?” 
he has not. What then does this political monſter mean by 
taking the ſenſe of the people? It has been ſaid that nineteen 
counties have called for the diſcuſſion, I deny it, the aſſertion is 
falſe. In ſume counties, individuals have been forced to fign re- 
ſolutions ſent down from the caſtle? Does the noble Lord call 
ſach the ſenſe of the counties ? a kingdom under martial law, 
ſheriffs appointed by the miniſter, refuſing to convene their coun- 
ties, the gallows and the gibbets in each market town, reſoly- 
tions ll printed and a pen and ink and paper in the hand of 
ſome government informer, Is it eaſy to refuſe a man's ſignature 
for ſuch perſuaſive arguments? notwithſtanding, look to the 
ſpirited ſentiments which are daily poured in from thoſe ve 
counties; ſee thoſe from Armagh, Limerick, Tipperary, Lei- 
trim, Galway, Roſcommon, Monaghan, Sligo, Weſtmeath, &c. 
What will the noble Lord ſay, has he the fenſe of the people? 
In the county of Mayo, fignatures were - procured, in many 
inſtances the names of gentlemen and magiſtrates have been ſet 
down without their knowledge, and the names of men who do 
not reſide or are not known in that county. 1 ſhall relate one 
inſtance to ſhew, in what manner ſignatures have been. procur- 
ed. I requeſt the attention of the Houſe while I relate it, a it is of 
ſome conſequence, and is a fact which may be relied on. A 
Roman Catholic Biſhop, whoſe conduct was of that notorious 
nature, while the French and rebels were in poſſeſſion of the 
county, that I have heard the moſt honourable men of the 
county declare, no loyal man would fit in his company, and 
over whoſe guilty head the heavy puniſhments of the law were 
impending, this noted rebel ſigned a declaration in favor of the 
Union, and procured the ſignatures of ſome of his clergy and 
riſhjioners, immediately all his crimes were waſhed away and 
he now ftruts ſecure even from proſecution, but the notoriety of 
his rebellion was ſo great, that although it had appeared to the 
commiſſioner: for Feen claims, that he had ſuffered great 
and heavy loſſes, yet they refufed the lighteſt compenſation, be- 
cauſe it appeared evident that he had been a diſloyal ſubjeR, yet 
this man is now the friend and ſupporter of the preſent govera- 
ment, FRE. | | 
The Gentlemen on that Bench, pretend to laugh at and 
«treat as trifling, the idea of bringing proof to the Bar of this 
Houſe of theſpublic delinquency of that noble Lord. S0 well 
they may, while ſurrounded by ſuch creatures, and ſhielded by 
uch numbers, but I here pledge myſelf to this Houſe, that if 
an enquiry ſhall be granted, I will prove at that bar, that he 
has attempted to corrupt ſome of the members of this Houſe, 
and that he has applied the means placed in bis hands for tue 
> Fes d are t 5 defence 
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4 defence and preſervation of this kingdom, for the purpoſe of Jil 
484 deſtroying it, and depriving us of our conſtitution.” Je 
. Sir, I oppoſe this meaſure, becauſe I ſee it ruinous and diſ- ſt: 
144 raceful. I oppoſe it, becauſe I koow the foul means which have wi 
" een made uſe of to carry it into effect; and } oppoſe it, becanſe | 
4 there is no power veſted in us to hand over to another country me 
Wt the conſtitution, the laws and the libertics of Ireland. I do aſ- hi: 
If ſert Sir, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that this Houſe is no: com- Ri 
| petent to do the act, and that ſhould its folly, its ignorance and cl: 
41 its corruption, influence it to paſs ſuch a bill; that bill will not we 
| be binding on the people; as one, I ſhall never feel ut binding on ev 
4 me. I invoke this Houſe to pauſe and refleQ. on the certain con- ful 
ſequences of continuing to ſupportthe miniſter in this meaſure, no 

ruin to this kingdom, deſtruction to the empire; for my part I Ki. 

believe it impoſſible ever to induce me to raiſe my arm againſt WC 

the Britiſh Crown, but I can never think of a king of Ireland, Tb 

without an Iriſh Conſtitution; and if Ireland ſhall be plundered wo 

of her Conſtitution, I ſhall never think it incumbent on me to pre 

riſk my-life in ſupport of a King, when there will be no Parlia- Nut 

ment reſident, and no Conſtitution to girectte. ſaid 

Mr.  OsBorNE 2 the amendment, he ſaid that an) 

when early in the laſt ſeſſion a motion ot a ſimilar tenden- wit 

ey and nature was brought forward, the good ſenſe, prudence ſati 

and moderation of the Houſe immediately took the alarm, the | lan 

independent gentlemen ſtood alcof from party---they refrained cat 

from taking the teſt of faction, and kept themſelves free to be Th 

directed at a future period by the inſtructions of their conſti- wil 

tuents or their own corrected con victions. He faid, that had he eve 

entered the Houſe, and had not heard the amendment read, he 1 

would have ſuppoſed that the queſtion of debate was on the and 

alternative of Union or ſeparation, and certainly he had never ral, 

heard eloquence more ſtrongly exerted towards the latter object whi 

than that exerciſed by an honorable gentleman oppoſite to him din. 

(Mr. Buſhe.) He could not however ſee for what purpoſe ſuch wit 

minute and pertinaciods enumeration was made of grievances ſaid 

aud evils which it ſhovld be the object of every patriot mind to re; 

forget for ever. Gentlemen talked much of the Conſtitution — 

of 1582, but what was that Conſtitution? what, he aſked, were and 

its im perial functions? Where was its power of deciſion in w hz 

peace or war? Where was the reſponſibility of governors to ſeve 

the Parliament? It exiſted not, Mr. Oſborne next glanced at | thei 

the jealouſies between the Parliaments of Great Britain and on 

Ireland, and the injurious conſequences to the Empire. Let, tice 

faid Mr. Oſborne, the Parliament of Ireland give to this im- Thi 

portant queſtion a fair and candid inveſtigation, Let the mea- of i 

ure be met with the reſpe& which it deſerves, and the cool de- is @ 
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liberation. which wiſdom preſcribes, and then ſhould it be re- 
jected, it will at leaſt be ſent out of this Houſe under circum- 
ſtances which will prevent it's being brought into it again, and 
will give to the votes of this aſſembly the ſanction of reflection. 
Mr. Hako ſaid, that he had not been one of thoſe gentle. 
men who interrupted the Right Hon. Baronet in the courſe of 
his ſpeech, for though he agreed with thoſe Gentlemen, that the 
Right Hon. Baroner's ſtatement, that nineteen counties had de- 
clared in vaur of a Union, was perfectly incorrect, yet he 
would, for the ſake of argument, admit that it was right, and 
even with this conceſſion, he weuld deny that thefe declarations 
furniſhed any ſolid ground for a Union, If ſuch a meaſure had 
not the moſt full, clear, and unequivocal ſenſe of the whole 
Kingdom iu its favor, it would be more than preſumption, it 
would be folly and madneſs is miniſters to proceed with it. 
The ſame Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, that if any perſon 
would point out to him in what reſpet the Union would be 
prejudicial to Ireland, he would vote agaioft it. If,“ conti- 
nued Mr. Hardy, © he is not convinced by all that has been 
ſaid and written already, it would be in vain for me to attempt 
any change in his mode of thinking on this ſubject; but I can 
with great ſafety aſſert, that if he, or any other gentleman, can 
ſatisfy my mind, that this meaſure would be beneficial to Ire. 
land, I ſhould not oppoſe it. But what argument have its advo- 
cates brought forward in its ſupport ?. Not the ſemblance of one. 
They certainly give us very fine words, and tell us that the Union 
will effect great matters; but how it can effect them, no one has 
ever yet proved.” | | 
Mr, Hardy then proceeded to take up the charges of faction 
and ſedition, as applied by the Right Hon. the Attorney Gene- 
ral, to the oppoſition, and ſaid that of all the ſtrange aſſertions 
which were made by the oppoſite ſide, this was the moſt extraor- 
dinary. It was utterly unfounded. Gentlemen were charged 
with inflammatory ſpeeches, and thoſe ſpeeches' were gravely 
ſaid to have produced the late rebellion, or to have been in a 
reat meaſure the origin of it, when it was notorious to all Ire. 
— that the leaders in thoſe diſturbances particularly defired, 
and exhorted their adherents not to pay the ſlighteſt attention to 
what was going on in Parliament. This was their language 
ſeveral years ago, and when a paper-was ſet up/avowedly under 
their influence, it proceeded exactly on a fimilar principle, and 
on its very onſet declared, that our debates were beneath its no- 
tice, and formed no part whatever of the plan of its conductors. 
This is known, | believe, to all who hear me; and yet this charge 
of inflammatory ſpeeches makes up more than one-half. of what 
is faid at the other fide in favor of a Union! And then the Right 
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Hon. Gentleman goes on to tell the Houſe, what favorites we 
were of Monſ. Humbert, the French general, that he charged 
his ſoldiers to ſpare the oppoſition; and the Gentleman adds, 
that for once he will imitate the enemy, and like him, he alſo 
will ſpare the oppoſition. We are much obliged to the learned 
Gentleman, yet, if on another viſit of Mont. Humbert to this 
country, Ircland ſhould not find him a more formidable anta- 
goniſt than we have his learned imitator on this night, I think 
the country will not ſuffer much, and the oppoſition may fairl 
take its chance with the reſt of his Majeſty's loving ſubjects.— 
A noble Lord (Lord Caſtlereagh) has ſaid, that the oppoſition 
wiſhes to take advantage of the abſence of ſeveral members, 
and to carry this amendment” whilſt they are not here. Perhaps 
the converſe of this propoſition would be more conſonant to the 
fat, and that it is the Noble Lord who wiſhes to take advantage 
of us, and to avoid the diſcuſſlon of any queſtion, till he gets 
thoſe Members into the Houſe, who, he well knows, will vote 
as he does. But all this is mere puerility. A great queſtion, like 
the Union, cannot, and muſt noz, depend on a dozen or fixteen 
Placemen. It muſt depend on the genuine, unbought ſenſe of 
the Parliament, ſpeaking that of the Country. I know that it 
is given out, that the Miniſter will puſh this buſineſs, even with 
a majority of four, or five. But that I cannot believe. It might 
be agreeable to his unbending mind to do ſo, but it is utterly 
inconſiſtent with his ſuperior underſtanding. Some of the writs 
moved for to-night, will be in the room of Gentlemen, who 
have accepted places at the Revenue Board; reſpectable m 
certainly, but who, as Commiſſioners, cannot fit in that Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, to the feet of which, (if a light majority 
was to decide the queſtion) their voices alone might carry the 
the 


Houſe of Commons of Ireland. No, If the affections o 


People do not run with this queſtion, every thing elſe is falſe 
and hollow. Away with all manceuvring and trick. The Noble 
Lord . oppoſes the Hon, Baronet's Amendment, becauſe the 
Houſe, as he ſays, is not full at preſent. And why is it not 
He himſelf can beſt anſwer that queſtion, His doctrine is ab- 
ſtractedly right, The Houſe a: pas be as full as poſſible. But 
has the Noble Lord paid much attention. to his own —— 


Who, not only now, but during all the laſt Seſſion, crowd 


election on election in ſuch a manner, and made ſo many vacan- 
cies, that leveral places remained unrepreſented, over and over 
again, ſo that the electors could ſcarcely have time to diſtinguiſh 
the actual member from his ſucceſſor. If ſome members of this 
Houſe had not preferred the intereſts of Ireland to their own 
emolument, many vacancies could not have been; and when 


comrary to every principle of the freedom of debate, thoſe 
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members are removed from their places, ſays the Noble Lord, 
% Oh, wait for a fortnight, till you have the advantage of a full 
and free debate on this moſt intereſting of all queſtions.” It is 
true, that it is uſual in England, on a great change of men and 
meaſures, when there muſt neceſſarily be a very extenſive accep- 
tance of offices, for an adjournment to take place; beſides, t 

moſt important part of the Cabinet may be compoſed of ſome 
members of the Houſe of Commons, ſo that till they are again 
returned, public buſineſs muſt neceſſarily be at a ſtand. But 
is that the caſe here? Has there been any change of men and 
meaſures? The Union has not been abandoned, and Miniſters 
remain where we left them. The objections therefore to the 
Amendment on this head, fall to the ground. But, ſay Gentle- 
men, there is no neceflity for the Amendment, the ſenſe of the 
nation is now decidedly in favour of a Union. This too I 
never can believe. I am ſure, if it were true, I ſhould not blame 
Mr. Pitt for treating us with the contempt we deſerved---For 
what could be expected from, or what reliance placed on a tem- 
per ſo volatile and ſo uncertain? In 1782, rejoicing at the ac- 
quirement of a.new Conftitution, almoſt deifying thoſe who pro- 


noted it, and in 1800 (ſcarcely eighteen years) rejecting that 


very Conſtitution with ſcorn, and ſubmitting to be told that we 
were idiots for rejoicing at it, that it was a fooliſh, imperfe& 
work, and why? Becauſe there have been a French war, and 
a French invaſion fince that time, as if there had been no war 
or invaſion till then, and there has been a rebellion, which is 
now extinguiſhed---by whom? an Imperial Parliament.---No? but 
by your own. If it had been by the former, there would have 
been no end to the panegyrics on Mr. Pitt's wiſdom in having the 
Union ready to combat it, and that nothing elſe could have com- 
bated it effectually. Since the Union with Scotland two rebel. 
lions have taken place in that country, and it would be juſt as 
d reaſoning for an Engliſh Member of Parliament to pro- 
oſe in 1746 diſſolving that Union on account of thoſe two re- 
Pelions, 28 it is here to propoſe a Union with England on ac- 
count of one. Rebellion is the ſevereſt of national calamities, 
but if a legiſlature is to vaniſh becauſe there has been rebellion, 
or to undergo ſome great _ on every great diſaſter in po- 
litics, I think, that if the war laſts much longer, ſome of the 


. younger part of the Houſe, may before they die, have the ſatis- 


action of living under as many forms of Government as the 
Abbe Sieyes has done. But for a Parliament to extinguiſh a 
rebellion, and then to have that rebellion urged as one of the 
arguments for their owh extinction, is ſurely a whimfical way of 
treating & people, not yet declared out of their ſenſes by Act of 
Parliament But, ſay gentlemen, look at the Addreſſes, _ 
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ſeen many, and paſs over the pantomimical trick of filling u 
entire news-papers with names, many reſpectable I dare ſay, but 
whether they are, or not, who can tell? But do Miniſters call 
upon theſe numbers to contradict and overſhadow Parliament? 
If numbers are to be reſorted to, the Roman Catholics might 
out-yumber all theſe numbers, and if the Union is to be ſup. 
ported on that multitudinous ground, ſo might the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims to ſeats in this Houſe ſome years ago, but miniſters 
then cried out againſt all ſuch empiriciſms, in politics, yet they 
themſelves now embrace all thele empiriciſms, and have re- 
courſe to the moſt dangerous experiment of ſetting up the Peo- 
ple. againſt the Houſe of Commons, and the ouſe of Com- 
mons againſt the People, juſt as it ſuits their own particular 
urpoſes. The Lord Lieutenant repreſents the Executive power. 
What would the Engliſh Houſe of Commons ſay, if, after con- 
demning a meaſure in its very firſt approaches, the Secreta 
of State ſhould open a correſpondence with the Eaſt and Welt, 
North and South, and tell thoſe various correſpondents in his 
Majeſty's name, that he was highly gratified that their ſenti- 
ments coincided with his on that particular meaſure which their 
' repreſentatives had ſo condemned, and that nothing but that 
-condemned meaſure could ſave the country. Sach a procedure, 
therefore, hete, is unauthorized by the whole tenor of parlia- 
"mentary uſage in England, and militating againſt every thing 
that can be called the Engliſh conſtitution. *' 31 
„The Noble Lord has not entered into the queſtion of Union, 
nor ſhall-1 at preſent; but before I fit down, 1 ſhall make one 
obſervation on what has fallen from him. He ſays, that 
his Majeſty, and the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, 
ſtrongly recommend this meaſure. To his Majeſty's wiſhes [ 
y every deference : but, as the Noble Lord knows as well as 
1 how unconſtitutional it is to make uſe of bis name, 1 
ſay no more on that point. And as to the two Houſes, I 
think that they are miſtaken: enlightened as they are, the 
do not know this country as we do. I do not found any ſinii- 
ter augury on the recollection ; bur l do recollect the time, when 
the Briciſh Parliament ' ſeemed as decided in the ſpeculative 
doctrine that they might tax America, as they now ſeem to be, 
that the Iriſh Legiſlature ſhould be incosporated with the Bri. 


tiſh ; but time has ſhewn how eminently pernicious ſuch doc. , 


trines were. What inference, then, muſt the plain ſt underſtanding 
draw from this too fatally recorded opinion of the Britiſh Par- 
„ liament? That the Iriſh Parliament ſhould not be too preci- 
pitant in acquieſcing in the ſentiments of another, merely be- 
cauſe they are their ſentiments, and that both kingdoms ſhould 
for ever be taught by it, to rejzeR all theories, = 
experience. 


to reſt upon 
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Mr. A. Moons. — When I came into the Houſe this day, I 
expected to have heard from the Noble Lord and his colleagues 
a langtage very diſſerent from that tone of inſult and authority 
with which they have commenced the ſefſion—indeed I could 
ſcarcely perſuade - myſelf that the ſame men in whoſe hands the 
meaſure of an Union had been ' defeated with ſo much diſgrace 
to them, and ſuch fignal triumph to this Houſe and to the 
country, would have- had the temerity or the courage to meet, 
the ſame Parliament again in office, with a bold avowal of their 
1228 in that moſt abominable and deſtructive. project. 

did imagine that inſtead of, intemperately declaring againſt the 
members of this Houſe. and charging them with the fouleſt mo- 
tives, and the moſt factious defigns tor doing their duty to their 
king and country, we ſhould have heard the Noble Lord and his 
aſſociates in power, ſupplicating in. humble and repentant accents 
the pardon and forgiveneſs of this injured country, and jmploring 
the repreſentatives gf the people to overlook their tranſgreſſions 
in the fincerity of their repentance. But inſtead of that we-are 
aſſailed with abuſe—we are loaded with calumny—we are deſcrib- 
ed as a faQtion, and we are called upon by the Noble Lord to 
wait till he is prepared, and he promiſes you that in a fortnight 
he will attack you when he ſhall have ſecured a majority, when 
the forces of corruption ſhall be completely diſciplined—when the 
poignards ſhall be prepared to give the laſt mortal blow to the ex- 
piring Conftitution of our country.— Will the Parliament now 
by poſtponing their decifion, become acceſlary in the guilt of the 
. adminiſtration, and thereby enable the Noble Lord to put his 
threat of the laſt ſeſſion in force, © that he never would loſe. 
fight of the meaſure,” or will you ſacrifice the deareſt intereſlg 
of Ireland on the altar of vanity and vain glory, in order that 
the moſt Noble Marquis who preſides over the Government may 
cloſe his long and honourable military career with the ſplendid. 
triumph of a Legiſlative Union, the accompliſhwent of which be 
has declared to be the ſole remaining object of his political ſolici- 
tudes, Sir, I will not now fatigue the Houſe with the diſcuſſion. _ 
of the queſtion of Union, becanſe I have already given my 
opinion upon that ſubject, and becauſe this Houle has already 
unequivocally rejected ir—but I cannot refrain from calling 
the attention of the Houſe to the wicked and * 199. 
means which have been reſorted to, in order to impoſe upon 
the country, to deſtroy the Parliament, and to overturn. the 
Conſtitution, means, many of which are in my-pomer to prove 
at that Bar, and all of which are univerſally knadwn, and almoſt 
openly avowed, and the authors, promoters, and perpetrators 
of which, I hope to ſee brought to condign puniſhment, 
judged by that Parliament which they have attempted to anni- 


hilate, and proſecuted by that people whom they meditated to 
K  _ euſlave 
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enſlave. Sir, not only the opinion and ſenſe of Parliament is 
ſet at nought, but their privileges and forms are abuſed and de- 
rided, the refpe& paid to the ſenſe of this Houſe is to be ſeen in 
the repetition of a meaſure but a few months ſince fully diſcuſſed 
and ſolemnly condemned by a majority unbought and uninfluenced, 
the reſpect paid to the privileges of this - Houſe is to be collected 
from the decent and equitable uſe that was made laſt year of the 
 Elcheatorfhip, and that will no doubt be made -of it this year 
and probably this night, from the veſpectful manner ia which the 
Seffions. was put an end to laſl year, and from the avowal 
that has becn made this night, that one reaſon for the ex- 
tinction of this Parliament is, that individuals in it have been in 
the habit of cenſuring the Miniſter of England and bis meaſures, 
which imputation by the way is not foftained by the fact. Again 
Sir, we may feel the reſpect that is ſhewn-to privileges in the 
uſe that is made of the influence of the Crown, anc the un- 
bounded patrenage of Miniſters to overthww them, in the 
promiſes that are made, in the places that arc given, in the ho- 
nours and promotions that are laviſhed if it can he called honour 
and promotion which i acquired by ſuch mean -in the removal 
from office of able and honourable men and in the ſubſtitution of 
men whoſe ſole merit is their zcal for this degrading meaſure— 
can theſe and the other innumerable practiees made ufe of to ob- 
tain. a majority in favour of an Union be called by any milder 
epithets than thoſe of bribery and corruption? But, Sir, the 
means made of to carry the Union are not eonfined to the Par- 
liament the whole nation has been practiſed upon. How have 
the Sheriffs been appointed — How have Grand Juries been 
in many places ſelected :— How have Addreſſes been procured ? 
—By what means have ſome counties beeg deceived, and others 
refuſed the liberty of expreſſing their opinſont in a conſtitutional 
manner? What has been the uſe which bas been made of the 
martial law bill? Or will poſterity or even the cotemporary peo- 
ple of Europe believe that Ireland has been called upon. to ſurren- 
der her Conſtitution, while ſuch a law was in force, and acted 
upon—a law, the principle of which is better calculated to ſtifte 
opinions than to repreſs crimes, and to promote rather than to 
correct the depravity of the times. But, Sir, it was ſeen, that 
while the parliament and the nation continued of the ſame opinion, 
there could be no hope of accompliſhing the meaſure. What 
was to be then? There was a fadlitious ſenſe of the people to be 
ſet up againſt the rea! ſenſe of their repreſentatives ; and that 
parliament, which while it was ſuppoſed to be corrupt, was aſ- 
ſerted to be omaipotent, as ſoon as it proved itſelf to be virtuous 
was appealed from with a ſtrong implication of its incompetence. 
And to whom was the appeal made'? To every man who could 
be bribed, feduced, intiinidated, or puniſhed—in. how many in- 
1 ſtances 
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Kances was there an open, fair appeal made to the free, abies 
{ſentiments of any body of people recognized by the la = 
conſtitutidn, as having a right to afſemble and declare their por 
ons upon public events ? Well, the ſignatures, if. not the ſen 
ſome thouſands of people out of ſome millions, are procured 
favour of the Union—with all the induſtry of Adminiſtration, 3 


its em iſſaries, they have been able to do no morc—and how have | 


the great majority of theſe been procured ? By threats and * 
naces 3 by terror and falſe pretences 5 by forging 0 of names; by 

ſpies, hirelinge, and . calumviatorsz by dividing the nnd ſet-" 

— joe landlord againft his tenant the ſoldier eiti- 

ten — the paſtor againſt his flock the parent = bo child" 

& againſt ſect, and principle A. prineiple, by the ageney of 

* and expeQant, by the influenoe of the purſe and the 


Me me of the ciw/l magiſtrate and the military magiſtrate, 7 * 


miſes never intended to be perfo- med, and by promiſes 
performed, would be the very rene of political criminality 
in this way has an attempt been made o poll th Fae prope 15 
the ſenſe of their repreſentatives 3 = gy 
Ggnatures, I preſume it is that the noble Lord 5 7 the gas 
ay is for the Union, and upon ſuch evidence is it, that our 
moſt gracious Sovereign, and the Engliſh Parkament and People, 
are induced to believe, that the accompliſhment of the meaſure is 
only retarded by a faction 8 the: ſenſe of the country— 
would to God the whole Britiſh nation 'tould have the teſtimony 
of their own eyes and ears, for the actual condition and ſeati- 
ments of this country—they would ſee whether thoſe who oppoſe, 
or thoſe vhs ſup port the Union are the beſt friends to the Con- 


ſtitution, J» and the tranquillity even of their own 


co — there is one claſs of wen, who, I do not heſitate 
to ſay, have contributed even a much .as Miniſters, to diffuſe the 


| fallacious opinion in England, that this country will be ſatisfied 


ith an Union, I mean the he Abner and acting upon that 
Hop we find their the greateſt Forts to ob- 
, tain ſignatures i in favour = on the eſtates, and what have 
been the means in many inſtances practiſed on theſe cfiates? to 
refuſe leaſes to thoſe whe have none, to threaten to call fot the 
rent to the hour; t hold the terrors of an cjeQment over him 
who heſitates to ſigu, or if he cannot write, to lend his name 
to relalptions calling | for the ſurrender of that which is the ſecu- 
rity e his liberty—of his life—Sir, I know of 
4 nothing which ſtrikes me as more dangerous, than this plan of 
individual Ggnarures—it i is a perfectly republican or rather we 
lutionary prbœeeding, and ſeeme to me to have no prigci ng 
our Conſtitution, nor any precedent in our hiſtory to juſtify i it 

 — Buona has indeed lately given us an example of it—he 


opened his e en aud noa. acceptance of his new 
LE Conſtitation, 
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Conſtitution, and he ſent it to the departments for the free afſent 


of the people attended and moſt humbly recommended by the commu- 
nal agents—the officers of the cuſtoms and exciſe—the tribunal 
officers—the juſtices of peace—the troops of the line—and the 
national be? confeſs, I think Mr, Pitt in his zeal to chan 

the Conffitution of Ireland, has not been behind Buonaparte in 
the means and the inſtruments by which he recommends his Uni- 
on to the free adoption of the pepole, nor has there been leſs of 
the pomp, and ceremony, and ſhew of power and dictatiou uſed 
to procure favourable ſignatures in the one caſe, than in the other 
this principle of individual ſigning of names is unconſtitutional 
and faliacious in every point of view—the | ſignature (amongſt 
the lower orders) is univerſally obtained by fecret influence, or 


by falſe repreſentation—it is not the reſult of free communication 


—of full diſcuſſion of uninfluenced judgment—it is unallied to 
public feeling, and is the low inſtrument of political intrigue 
it was the ſyſtem of the United Iriſhmen, but they managed it 


with more dexterity—they too had their reſolutions, and canvaſ- 


ſed the country underhand they too forged names—ſpread ca- 
lumnjes; and falſe pretences; threatened, menaced, denounced, 
and reſorted to every low and wicked means, to obtain proſelytes 
to their iniquitous cauſe; they too had their ſyſtem of "rewards 
and puniſhments; their ſyſtem of corruption and proſeription; 
their ſyſtem of alarm and deluſion ; and it is notorious, that ma- 
ny of the moſt diſtingniſhed agents in that foul and atrocious 


conſpiracy, are now actively employed in forwarding the new 
project againſt the liberties of Ireland, and have purchaſed the 
. remiſſion of their. crimes, by their zeal to overthrow or under- 


mine the Conſtitution of their country—theſe are ſome of the 
means and ſome of the inſtruments made uſe of to procure. a co- 


lourable ſanction from the people to force the Union upon us, 
and this is called the conſent of the nation, —If the adminiſtrati- 


on would wiſh to ſtamp the character of honeſty, honour, or juſ- 


tice upon the proceeding ; if they wiſh that it ſhould be perma- 
nent Rs irrevocable, Aft ake the ſentiments of the peo- 
n it fully, fairly, and in a conſtitutional manner. Will 


ple upon | 
Nor offer county meetings to be called by the Sheriffs, and allow 


them to be held without intimidation or interruption, and with 
full notice? Will they repeal the martial law bill, the exiſtence 


of which is incompatible with free political deliberation ? Or will 


they call a Parliament elected by the nation after the meaſure has 
been promulged,. and when every member may have expreſs or im- 


plied authority from his conſtituents to decide upon it? If they 


do, the validity of the treaty can” never afterwards be queſtioned 
—if they do not, it never can be ſecure, Sir, the attempt to 
ſeparate the people from their Repreſentatives, js no inconſide. 


fable part of the iniquity which charaRterizes this proceeding, 


but 
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but the wickedneſs.is pre-eminent which would ſet the 
againſt each other—for what purpoſe is it that the Catholics have 
been encouraged to lay aſide all confidence in that Parliameut, 
to which they owe all their immunities which they at preſent en- 
joy, and to which alone they can look for their continuation or 
extenſion; to what end is it that promiſes are made to them 
which cannot be eyer fulfilled ? and, wherefore is'it held out as a 
bonus for them to defer the intereſts of the country upon this 
great queſtion, that they are to be admitted puri paſſu with the 
Proteſtants into the United Parliament, or I might call it the 
Parliament of Great Britain, for to all intents and purpoſes it 
would ſtill be ſo? As a proof that ſuch promiſes have almoſt 
made in direct terms, I refer to the pamphlet firſt written on the 
ſubje& of the Union laſt year, and circulated with ſo much indufe 
try. As a proof that a participation of the privilege of fitting 
in the United Parliament has been moſt frequently and artfully 
infinuated, I refer to the ſpeech of Mr. Pitt, upon laying the 
reſolutions for the Union before the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, where ſpeaking. of the full conceſſions“ which are ne- 
ceſſary to fatisfy the Catholics, he ſays, How foon or how late 
« it may be proper to diſcuſs the nature and propriety of thoſe 
a conceſſions, muſt depend upon two cireumſtances—Firſt, when 
1 the conduct of the Catholics ſhall be ſuch as to make it ſafe 
« for the Government to admit them to a participation of the 
« privileges granted to thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed Church, and 
« when the temper of the times ſhall be favourable to the mea - 
« ſure; when theſe events take place, it is obvious that ſuch a 
« queſtion may be agitated in the United Parliaments with much 
6 ter ſafety, which might endanger the ſecurity and ſhake 
& — of Ireland in its ſeparate ſtate,” —I believe 
no man will diſpute with me that the moſt important of the 
« full conceſſions which Mr. Pitt means is the privilege of fit- 
ting in Parliament, and if * man wiſhes to know how far the 
ſame gentleman thinks the admiſſion of perſons into the Engliſh 
Senate, profeſſing any other than the eſtabliſhed religion, is ei- 
ther unconſtitutional or practicable, he will find his ſentiments re · 
corded in the debates on the motions for the repeal of the Teſt 
and Corporation Acts. If it wanted any additional authority 
to ſnew that Catholics, even thoſe reſiding in England, can ne- 
ver be admitted into the Parliament of that country, conſiſtent 
with the Law and Conſtitution, I would — that of a 

and learned Lord, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who on the 
motion made by Lord Moira, in the Houſe of Lords of Ireland 
the 19th of February, 1798, is ſaid to have uſed theſe words: 
(I cite them from an edition printed by authority) * Upon the 
« ſubject of emancipation will the noble Lard me to make 
a very earneſt requeſt of him? and if he will indulge me in we 
"$47 «6 
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& ſhall really acknowledge myſelf 22 indebted to him. Will 
« the noble Lord have $ 2 7 10 org A; E 
% oblige me by pcopoſing a repgal of the Lek a orporation 
« Laws, aud the AQ 7 Supremacy, in the Pritiſh Houſe of 
« Lords. I am pretty confident. the noble Lord will not grant 
«« me thisrequeſt, and he will nat grant it becauſe he knows that 


« if he were to make ſuch à propoſition there, he would foon um 


« learn that it is treaſon to the Britiſh Conſtitution: he would 
, there. be taught to know that the Hguſe of Stewart was ex- 
« pelled the Britjſh throne for à ſimilar attempt, and the an 
* man who ſhould dare to propoſe ſuch a repesl in the ri 
* Parliament, did, by the propoſition, condemn the title of 
* the illuſtrious houſe of our. Manareh to the Briziſh throne, 
« Tf the noble Lord were to talk of repealing the Teſt Lays 
« and the Act of Supremacy in Great Britain by way of concilia» 


. tion, he wonld be told that he-retailed the fullome A. 
of conſcience, and 


« James's memorable [declaration for liberty 


« wiſh the noble Lord to read that famous proclamation, ig 
* which he will find the ſtale and flimſy pretext of conciliating 


% and uniting men of all religious perſuaſions, in fupport of Gr 
« yernment and the Conltitution, held opt to the x of Eng · 
« land by that deluded bigot, ta reconeile them to the introduc» 


- < tion of Papilts.jn both Houſes of Parliament, and into the 


« efficient offices of the State, civil and military.” And yet the 
Catholics are now to be deluded to aſſiſt in the deſtruction of the 
Parliament of their own country, under the deceitful expeRation 
of dene the privilege of ſitting ip, the Parliament of ano» 
ther, and ſo | 

of them in their reſolutions for an Idjon, have made the acquili. 
tion of that priyilege the very condition upon which they ſupport 
the meaſure; ang in particular the Catholics of Waterford havg 
almoſt in expreſs terms urged their hope of attaining further ad- 
vantages from the Upited wy Þ N it is well 2 
of obſervation, that in no one of the anſwer to addrel- 
ſes where ſuch a demand has been made, or inſinuated, has been 
there a ſingle word ſaid upon the ſuhject. But perhaps the noble 


Lord will noy- put an end to all a biguity and doubt upon the 


Catholic ſubject.— Are they to Be admitted into the Britiſh Par» 
liament or not, in caſe of an Union? Has the noble Lord au- 
thority to ſay they will? If they ſupport his Union, will he 
wake their emancipation, as it is called, part of the treaty ? Will 
he now engage before this Parliament, that the Catholics ot Ire- 
land ſhal} be admitted into the United Legiſlature? Or can he 


engage for that which I haye hewg would be conſidered as treaſon 


againſt the Britiſh Conſtitution ? He cannot make ſuch an eagage- 


ment; his Glence ſhews he cannot. Will the Catbelics now fee - 


that their only hope is i their own native parlinmeut, and 1 


far has the deception hitherto ſuccecded, that many 
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the pretence of emancipation in that of Great Britain, is but a 
ſtalking- horſe to deceive them, and I waſk to conceal the conſpi- 
: which is formed aguinſt the liberties of the whole people of 
Irdand ? Theſe, Sir, are an enumeration of ſome of the means 
that have been employed to facilitate the projected Union, and 
who that hears them, and feels for his country, but muſt exclaim 
with the Roman orator . Dii immortaler ubinam 2 gon» ? 
1 habemus * in qua N 2 10 hic, Hic, 2 
in numero patres cumſcripei; orbis terre fant 
nil, g 


| de meo noftrumgue ommium interitu, qui "de 


Mur urbis, argue ades orbit terrirum exitio cogitent, We are told, 


Sir, that this Union will bring great advantages to Ireland 


npliſk habits, wealth, induſtry, commerce, and conſequent . 


proſperity are to flow from it—the Hon. Bart. who moved the 
amendment, has ſhewn with great perſpicuity, that the benefits to 
be expected are at beſt but problematical, whereas the lofſes to be 
incurred are little ſhort of certain. Did we obtain our preſent 
— by being ſubſe& to the Engliſh Legiſſature? Does 
not the hiſtory of our country prove that our depreſſion and mi- 
ſery have been in proportion to the aſcendancy of the Britiſh 
Parliament over us, and that our pibſperity and wealth have en- 
creaſed beyond all example fince the period of our emancipation 
from the preſſure of its ſupremacy and controul. What ſecurity 
can any eart fly contract give us that in the new ſtate of things 
the Parliament of England will be more liberal to us than it was 
before 1782 ?—Will that Partiament which was, if not cruel, at 
leaſt unkind to us, when its authority was but remote and in- 
lete, be more mild and merciful when we ſhall be bound 
hand and foot, and erichained at her feet ?—does power amehio- 
rate the heart of man ?—Or are nations lefs mercenary, lefs 
ſelfiſh, leſs tyrannical, than indinduak, when they have the 
means and the opportunity of being fo ?—1 know there are ſome 
who think that by this meaſure we ſhall ſecure the quiet of the 
country; does any man think that fuch a nation as this, will be 
contented without its reſident | Parliament without a juſt repre- 
ſentation in the United Senate—without a Gentyy—withont its 
Liberty—with increaſed burthens, and decreaſed ability to-bear 
them—with diminiſhed population, and amplified ſoarces of dif- 
content—with a deſerted capital, and an eninhabited country 
will this order of things bring us internal quiet? Yes—the quiet. 
of enforced ſubmiſfion—the repoſe of favery—the tranquillity of 
death—the peace of the grave—when no voice ſhall be raiſed to 
vindicate the wrongs of Ircland—when no arm fhall be leſt to 
ſtruggle againſt oppreſſion—when the pride, and the energies, 
ad the People of this iſland, ſhall have been buried under the 
ruins of the Conſtitution, I muſt, however, fay, Sir, that 
though the adrantages of the propoſed Union, are not viſible 
. ro 
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to my intelleQ; the diſadvantages of it are moſt manifeſtly obvi- 
ous—the detail of the calamities which ſuch a ſyſtem would en- 
tail upon our country, has been ſo often made, that I ſhall not 
now dwell-upon them: it is enough for me to ſay what I am ſatis- 
fied would be-the reſult—that the Union would be, in the firſt 
place, deſtructive of the Conftitution, which is the hirth-right 
of the Iriſh People, and in the next place, ſubverſive of the po- 
r balance of the Engliſh Government, which is the ſecurity 
of Engliſh Liberty —that it would deſtroy one Parliament, but to 
corrupt the other—that Ireland would be governed by the fword 
—and England become the victim of her own uſurpation —and 
that while the empire, inſtead of acquiring ſtrength, would con- 
tract weakneſs, by ſuch a revolution; rhe ſpirit, the nerves, 
the bones, the marrow, the heart's-blood, of this our country 
(to uſe the words of Mr. Sheridan, ſpeaking of the deſigns of 
France upon England) would be exhauſted and conſumed in 
maintaining the declining glory of an ungrateful and ungenerous 
friend. Theſe, Sir, are my ſentiments as to the ogy na and the 
means, I ſee no remaining head of obſervation, but the men 
who are the inſtruments of this moſt diſaſtrous projet ;—and we 
have been called upon againſt the impulſe of feeling, and the con- 
| cluſions of intelle&, to give the Noble Lord credit for the wiſ- 
dom and liberality of his plan—but I beg to know upon what 
preſumption it is, that the Noble Lord is to be conſidered as un- 
derſtanding the intereſts of this country, better than any other 
man—are men poſſeſſed of the delufive opinion, that experience 
is not the compaſs. by which a ſtateſman ſhould ſteer—or will 
they perſuade themſelves (as I preſume he has perſuaded himſelf) 
that there is a ray of divine wiſdom, a luminous intuition, given 
to this young man, to remedy the natural deficiency of youth, 
and to ſupply the experience of more adult yearg—there is, in- 
deed, a certain degree of confidence due from the people to thoſe 
who are ſet. in authority over them, but carried too far, that con- 
fidence may be miſerably fatal—are the preſent Miniſtry entitled 
to that confidence—a Miniſtry compoſed of men, whoſe talents 
do not riſe above the regions of mediocrity, who are hoſtile be- 
yond all example to the longevity of former ſyſtems, and blindly 
devoted to experiment and innovation, —yet equally unfortunate in 
demonſtrating the utility of their new meaſures, as criminal in 
the deſtruction of the old -a Miniſtry who would reje& the aſ- 
fiſtance of any man of real talents, who would dare to aſſert the 
liberty of his country in the cabinet of the Vicetoy—a Miniſtry 
compoſed of the ſhreds and remnants of every faction, and of 
thoſe undiſtinguiſhed expletives whojwere hitherto thought too in- 
capable, or too inſincere, or too corrupt to have the confidence of 
any 


/ 
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any party—a Miniſtry whoſe public principles admit as much va- 
riety as their perſonal features, but who are alike however, in the 
want of ability and — in their devotion to corruption, 


and in their hoſtility to the Conſtitution. Such is the Miniftry, 
which has boldly avowed its determination to perſevere in a mea- 
ſure which is the very ſummit and perfection of human wickedneſs, 
to impoſe the yoke of flavery upon the neck of a free people— 
not the ſlavery of conqueſt, not the flavery of deſpotiſm, not the 
ſlavery of ariſtocratic tyranny, or democratic phrenſy, but the 
worſt of all ſlavery, the flavery of corruption. Sir, I have no 
heſitation to ſay, that if they carry the meaſure under all the cir- 
cumſtances which T have ſtated and obferved upon, it will be a 
robbery, and not a treaty ; an act of conſtraint and violence, not 
of compacł and volition; a conqueſt, not a Unon—a Union up- 
on ſuch principles,” and accompliſhed by fuch means, Policy never 
can require—Juſtice never can ſanctifſy Wiſdum never can ap- 
prove Patriotiſm never can reconcile Time never can cement 
And Force never can eſtabliſh—ir might be a Union for a few 
days, a few months $ perkape for a few yeors; bat it would be 
followed with ages of ill-blood, generations of hoſtflity, centu- 
ries of conteſt and deſolation, and miſery to this 1fland to all 
eternity—it would be an Union founded on the violation of pub- 
he faith, erected on national degradation, equally ſubverſive of 
the moral, phyſical, and political fitveſs of things, and equally 
odious and abominable in the ſight of God and Man. 


Sir Boyzz Roch profeſſed bimſclf as warm an advocate for 
it—and declared that it alone was calculated iu his mind, to ſave 


Ireland, and ſecure the Britiſh Empire, 


Sir Join ParnELL obſerved, that the Miniſter, inſtead of diſ- 
cuſſing the propoſed — charged ſome of the members 
of the Oppolition with having been the promoters of diſturbance 
and of ſeparation from Great Britain, That it was was to prevent 
thoſe diſturbauces and ſuch ſeparation, that be ſupported the 
Amendment.—That being attached to his Sovereign and to the 
Baitiſh Connexion, he would oppoſe all meaſures tending to alter 
the Conſtitution, whether they came from the ſide of the Miniſter, 
or from any other deſcription of them. He deſired to know 
whether dilcountenayciag loyalty, and baniſhing the landlord from 
his reſidence did not remove that -controul, which hitherto had 
ſuppreſſed rebellion, That this was the caſe, he appealed to ex- 
perience. A. pobleman of the firſt property bad already fold his 
Eſtate, aud quit the country, 8 ſo great was the quantity of 
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money daily ſent to England from the meaſure of an Union, that 
the courſe of exchange had been a long time at 15 per cent, not- 
withſtanding there had been a loan to Ireland to the amount of 
two millions, which muſt have confiderably lowered the exchange, 
but for the circumſtances he had ſtated. Many of the official 
charafterz whom he addreſſed, had already taken houſes in 
England, and would add to the number of abſentees who would 
drain the country of all its circulating caſh. K N g 
The Miniſter aſked time for the diſcuſſion of the meaſure, but 
his real object is only delay, to purſue the ſame meaſures he has 
for ſome time adopted. He has removed ſrom office every man 
uſo took one ſide of the queſtion, and replaced them by others 
an oppoſite opinion. Any perſon who ſuppoſes ſuch conduct 
has been adopted in order to 2 their conduct as members of 
Parliament, will withhold from him the delay which he ſolicits. 
He did not cenſure him for his removing men in high ſituation 
from office, but when thoſe filling the lower ſituations are diſmiſſed, 
no one can doubt the tendency of ſuch meaſures ; that it was owivg 
to ſuch means that the Miniſter ventured to act in defiance of 
the ſenſe of Parliament. That he had brought forward the 
meaſure by miſrepreſenting the ſenſe of the people, Experience 
had. proved; that he had been deceived as to the ſenſe of Parliament 
in the former yaar: that by miſtating the ſenſe of the people at this 
time, he favoured revolutionary meaſures and endangered the (tate. 
When the Conſtitution of this Country, as ſettled in the year 1782, 
is to be ſubverted, we were told that the acts of Parliament o 
Great Britain and Ireland ratifying ſuch ſettlement were not final, 
that without entering into the nicety of legal diſtinction, queſtion- 
ing the power of altering any thing however ſacred and. eſtabliſhed, 
he would aſſert, that when the ſettlement was in the nature of a 
treaty ought to be binding, and more eſpecially on the exiſting 
parties who originally made the contract. Would any one aſſert 
the connection between England and Ireland ought not to be final? 
That Magna Charta ought not to be final? Where policy was 
connected with good faith, in what light ought thoſe to be conſider- 
ed who wiſh to diſſolve the coutrac t? 

We were told that the Country was to be benefited by Engliſh 
ſettlers. Were the people of that country likely to deſert the ſu- 
premacy which they wiſhed to poſſeſs, in order to reſide in a hu- 
miliated and degraded country: That he did not expect to be able 
to remhiin in a country to be a witneſs of the ruin to which he 
himſelf had not contributed, —That he would not haunt the grave . 
of departed Liberty. That he truſted to theſipirit of the Houſe 
and to the juſtice of Great Britain, that a meaſure would not 
hog © + arte TN : , * +. 0% oY 4 7 . . 
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perſevered in which threatened the Proſperity, the Connexions, 
and the Conſtitutions of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Sir Jonn BLaquike ſaid, the noble Lord will not be aban- 
doned by his friends, as a Right Hon. Gentleman, (Sir John 
Heede who ſpoke laſt, ſeems to predict. No man who knows 
that noble Lord will believe it poſſible he could be guilty of a 
conduct ſo mean and degenerate as to abandon a meaſure of ſuch 
vital concern to the exiſtence of the Empire, becauſe in truth 
certain Gentlemen ſhould chooſe to ſet their faces againſt it; but 
«uppoſing ſuch a thing were in the reach of poſſibility to happen, 
he felt no heſitation in declaring, that he ſhould readily walk 
acroſs the Houſe, and join any Hon, Gentleman in any ſcheme of 
miſchief they ſhould think proper to deviſe, He wiſhed to call 
the attention of the Houſe to the queſtion which waz immediatel 
before them : The Union itſelf could not be that queſtion, beca 
it was impoſſible to decide I” the merits of ſubject as yet 
perfectly unknown to the Houſe. The object of debate was 
this, and no other, whether you would inſtantly and irrevocably 
decide upon a meaſure which went to fix the fate of the Kingdom 
for ever, perfectly ignorant of every iuformation upon the ſubjeR, 
or wait cal the Monday fortnight, when the noble Lord had pro- 
miſed to lay upon your table in the name of the King, documents 
of indiſpenſable importance, together with the entire detail of 
every circumſtance connected with it, and whether it would not 
de reaſonable to have ſome knowledge of what was to be propoſed 
previouſly to your diſpoſing of it for ever? He expreſſed ſtrong 
diſpleaſure at the very indecent language made uſe of by ſome 
Gentlemen ſupporting the Amendment: every man muſt ſee that 
their intention was to preclude the Houſe from deliberating on a 
matter of ſuch dcep concern to the Empire at large, and to this 
Kingdom in particular; a meaſure recommended by the Rigg 
approved by both Houſes of Parliament in England—by the 
Loids of Ireland—by nineteen counties out of thirty-two—in a 
word, by an infinite majority of the wiſe and wealthy—of the 
loyal and the good people of this Realm; yet, Gentlemen, with 
inlecent haſte, and more indecent demeanor, endeavoured to pre- 
vent even the poſſibility of conſideration. —The noble Lord in the 
laſt ſeſſion declared he would not bring forward this very great 
buſineſs, until the nation ſhould have time to weigh and examine 
it; arid until they ſhould call for its accompliſhment. The people 
had conſidered it—a large majority of them had called for it—an 
the noble Lord had in an open manly way given notice of the 
day on which it ſhould be diſcuſſed, and for a call of the Houſe 

on 
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on that day, that it might have the fulleſt conſideration, He 


obſerved that the very Gentlemen who were now ſo eager to agi- © 


tate the queſtion, and who complain that it was not mentioned 
in the ſpecch, would have been the moſt forward in condemning 
the Miniſter for attempting the very thing they themſelves were 
now endeavouriog to do. He then. ent at ſome length into the 
arguments which had been uſed by many Gentlemen againſt the 
meaſure, condemning in pointed terms the indecorous and unwar- 
rantable warmth with which. ſo many perſons had affected to ſpeak ; 
but it had neither ſurpriſed nor intimidated him; he did beg leave 
to aſſure the Houſe, and he confeſſed he had a difficulty to decide 
to whom the palm ſhould be given, —which was moſt likely to effect 
a conſummate miſchicf upon the public mind, the ſpeeches of ſome 
of the Hon. Gent. he had heard that night, or the, reſolutions of 
the Guild of Merchants juſt then put into his hands ? People's in- 
tentions might be ; he ſpoke not of what they meant or 
thought, but of what they did ; and though there were in the 
Corporation of the Guild of Merchants many Gentlemen for 
whoſe private characters he bad great perſonal reſpect, he felt na 
ſcruple to declare, that if in conſequence of thoſe reſolutions any 
tumult ſhould ariſe, and a fingle drop of blood ſhould be ſpilt in 
the ſtreets, the men who made thoſe reſolutions would. be made an- 
ſwerable for what they had done with their heads, —The Right 
Hon. Member ſays, if" this wicked and degrading project ſhall ever 
take effect, no man either of feeling or honour can ſtay in the 
kingdom. He ſays he will himſelf remove to another country. 
os Mr. Speaker,” ſaid Sir J. B.“ no man will regret more than 
« J ſhall the Toſs which ſociety will ſuffer by the abſence of the 
« Rt. Hon. Member ;, but ſee in what different lights different 


« men ſee the fame thing ;—eighteen manths ago I ſent my 


% family to England, becauſe I thought there was neither ſecurity 
| & gr peace to bo had here—the ſame reaſon keeps them now 
„ where they are; but, ſhould this. bleſſed meaſure of ſalvation 
te take effect, ſhould I be ſo happy to ſee the Countries once com- 
« pletely united together, my bel endeavours ſhall be uſed io per- 
«© ſuade my family to return, becauſe I think. it is then they may 
« [ive here in peace, comfort ard ſecurity it is the diſtracted 
© ſtate of the Country alone which creates the Abſentees, and 
& cauſes the Emigration. — The people of Ireland, he ſaid, ha- 
bituated to their wretchedaefs, might, he did not doubt, be brought 
to endure. their mĩ ſeries for ſtill a conſiderable length of time; but 
it was not ſb with Great Britain, it would not be poſſible to ſu 
poſe ſhe would quietly ſubmit to be chained, and ſhackled as ſhe 
kad been—her energy crippled, and the exertions of her powers 
pate N oO reſtrained 
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reſtrained by the diſtractions and diviſions of this unhappy country, 
continually requiring ſuch a conſiderable portion of her force for 
its internal ſafety and defence, as might otherwiſe have been em- 
ployed fo eſſentially to the general intereſts and benefit of the 
Empire. IP | 
Mr. Donns.—Sir, I riſe merely becauſe I will never give a 
filent vote on this queſtion. But as I bave heard no argument from 
the other fide that calls for an anſwer, I ſhall reſerve what I have 
to ſay on this great ſubject, till the Noble Lord is ſurrounded by 
all his forces, and content myſelf for the preſent, with giving my 
decided vote againſt this Legiſlative Union. 


Dr. Bzowns (College.)—Real change of opinion after twelve 
moaths reflection, reſpect for the opinion of no inconſiderable part 
of the nation, attention to his Majeſty's repeated declarations that 
he thought an Union eſſential to the intereſts of the Empire, 
might be adequate canſes of mens now voting ta hear the Propo- 
ſitions; indignation at the meaſures which were purſued after the 
rejection of the Union laſt year, not by the Chief Governor, 
(whoſe conduct and character I have always admired and revered, 
and whoſe coming into this country I conſider a bleſſing to it) 
but by Parliament, was the eſpecial cauſe which made me declare 
both in and out of the Houſe, and write to ſeveral. of my politi- 
cal friends laft ſummer, that if ever Propoſitions of Union were 
brought on again, I would vote to hear what they were, as I. 
thought our fituation could ſcarcely be worſe, and any report that 
place, promiſe, or inducement of any kind was held out to me 
to influence my vote, is not only inconſiſtent with my parliamen- 
tary conduct for ſeventeen years, but abſolutely falſe and ground- 
leſs. My vote this night leaves me as much at liberty to reject 
the Propoſitions in toto, i. e. to vote againſt an Union, as ever it 
did in my life. 

I'always as I conceive have left myſelf unconfined as to conſi- 
dering this important ſubject, as I conceive every rational man 
might do; I am ſure I always intended to do ſo, and accordingly 
at the laſt general election, being the firſt interrogated upon the 
ſubjeR, I refuſed to bind myſelf, ſaying that I could not foreſee 
probable caſes, but I did not conceive any probabla, in which I 
could be brought to aſſent to ſuch a meaſure. My preſent Col- 
league being next aſked, put the caſe of preference to an Union 
with France. I am poſitive that he firſt mentioned this as one in- 
ſtance, but I do not recollect in the leaſt, nor do I believe that 
I, or any of the candidates confined himſelf to that ſingle . 
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ble caſe, and J am ſure it is not conformable to the conſtant modes 
of thinking and teſolutions which I have had upon the ſubject, 
nor did I ever hear it aſſerted that I had limited myſelf in any 
ſuch manner till about two hours before the Houſe met, nor ever 
dream of any perſon aſſerting or thinking ſo; if any words were 
written down, why were not the candidates furniſhed with a copy, 
and if it was ſo, how happened it, that no perſon ever reminded 
me of it? and in purſuance of the ſame principle, I did poſitive- 
ly in Parliament, on the third day of the laſt ſeffion, when an at- 
tempt was made to exclude the queſtion for ever, refuſc to aſſent ; 
and if my conftituents thought I had bound myſelf, what occa- 
ſion to addreſs me on the ſubje&, or why not remind me of this 


in the addreſs ? But for this I have ſince heard reaſons aſſign- 


ed. | 
Inconſiſtency of conduct is objected to me on three grounds: 

it, as ro what paſſed at the election, to which I have anſwered: 

2d, as to my vote laſt year, to which I anſwer, that my ſpeech at 


the time ſhews it was ſounded upon reaſons and arguments adapted 


only to that time and occafion, except as to the competency of 
Parliament, on which I had ſerious doubts which however I con- 
ctive malt have been unfounded, as not a ſingle man ſupported me 


in them. 3d, As to the amendment laſt year going in perpetuum 


as much as that of this year, I do not conceive that it does. It was 
avowed to have'that meaning at prefent, It was not ſo underſtood 
laſt ycar by me or by the Parliament, for they diſtinguiſhed it from 
the reſolution propoſed on the third night of the relfion, to which 
as being final, they "refuſed to aſſent, and ſo did 1 in expreſs 
words. ney 
To an Union in the abſtract I am no friend ; if I ever agreed 
to it, it would only be as to a leſſer evil. I have ever wiſhed to 


preſerve the Conſtitution of 1782, but I have ever thought that 
an Union with England was preferable to ſome ſituations in which 


we have been. Not an Union, but Union upon great and com- 
prehenſive terms, made acceptable to all and every part of the na- 
tion. After the ſcenes which 1 beheld in this country during the 
rebellion, and for ſome time after, I expreſsly declared to ſame 


very GT and dignified friends who well remember it, that 


1 thought ſuch an Union under the then exiſting circumſtances, 
defirable, and I never did at any time ſhew that heat and fury up- 
on the fubjet, which other men have done. The diſpoſition of 
the College in general is againſt it, but ſo far from being univerſal, 
that nearly half of the governing part of the ſociety favour it. 
And ſome of them have faid they would never vote for the man 
who oppoſed the Union. ' a | 
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It doth nat ſeem to me a good method of promoting the Union, 
to perſecute every man with calpmpy and abuſe, who ſays that he 
thinks we ought to hear what England propoſes, even though he 
reſts that opinion merely on his notion of its propriety ; if oppo; 
ſition to the Union proceeds from love of the natign I reſpect it 
if from regard to individual power, or perſonal aggraudizement, [ 
concern not myſelf about it. | 
One word to an inſinuation not very liberal that I have lived og 
the bounty of a country, to which I am ungrateful. Both parts 
of the aſſertion I deny, The Fellow of a College who obtains his 
ſituation by hard labour and induſtry, purchaſes it, and no more 
lives on bounty than the lawyer or the rector. I am not ſo hum- 
ble as to think that I could not obtain a competency in any coun- 
try, nor did I come into this without one. Seyenteen years diſu a 
tereſted ſervice have not been ingratitude, thaugh in ſome quarters 
they have met with it. | 

T ould be more affected by this kind of attack, if it did not 
proceed from à gentleman notoriouſly a candidate for the College, 
who communicates with thoſe of my conſtituents whole great in- 
duſtry is to ſupplant me. 5 
Had I ſeen, after the rejection of the Union laſt year, any mea- 
ſures brought forward to conciliate the people, or to heal the diſ- 
tractions of the country; had 1 ſeen any reviviſcence of that ſpirit 
whieh produced the Conſtitution of 1782, coming forward to 
ſexve it, I ſhould not have liſtened to propoſaly of Union, nor 
would you have * heard its name. But for Gentlemen to 
{uppoſe that if Parliament doth not ſupport itſelf, it ean be ſup- 
ported; to ſuppoſe that without domeſtic virtue, the nation will 
trouble itſelf about its exiſtence, is abſurd, The truth is, apathy 
has gone through the nation upon the ſubjeR ; the thing is evi- 
dent in 1782, the idea of a Union could not have been brought 


forward; in 1785, it could not have been brought forward; why 


can it now? Becauſe then the Parliament had the warm affections 
of the Nation, and now it has not. 1 
This language from me at leaſt is not inconſiſtent; I have never 
ſaid with one fide of the Houſe, and at one time, that the Par- 
liament was the moſt virtuous, at another time the moſt vitious 
Aſſembly upon earth; nor with the other after abuſing it 
during my Parliamentary life, held it up as a paragon of virtue; 
I have never been ready at one time to hang my friend, or pull 
down his picture, at another to hold him up as a Being from 
Heaven, My mind is more equable, and I have ever ſaid, that 
if there was not renovation in the Parliament, it muſt periſh, 
The method of preventing Union, was not by Rebellion, nor 
by Orange ſyſtems : nor by looking for Republics, nor by holding 
wp every man as a Rebel, who diſapproved of particular meaſures ; 
: "of 's 1 * a «* 5 it 
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It would have been by regular obedience to the laws, and eonſtitu- 
tional parliamentary oppoſition to any meaſures, 

The meaſures/of laſt ſeſſion to which I have alluded particular- 
ly, are the Rebellion Bill and the Fitzgerald Bill. The firſt, 
which I know was rather forced upon the Government than ſought 
for by it, and which therefore is not imputable to rhe executive 
power, enables any petty officer to take up any perſon on the 
vague charge of aſſiſting the rebellion on his mere ſuſpieion, found- 
ed on any fooliſh word or indifcreet trifling action, try him, and 
execute him, without the poſlibility of appeal to any other tribu- 
nal. This law ſtill exifts—why do we not feel - it—why do we 
not know it— hy are we ignorant that we live under ſuch power? 


becauſe the wiſdom, the prudence, the temper, the humanity, the 


goodneſs of the Chief Governor prevent it; but can I forget that 
we live under ſuch law; can I forget that the Parliament, - while it 
. contended againſt the ademption of its rights, voluntarily relin- 

uiſhed them all, or that to-morrow a hot, or impudent, or weak 

oceſſor might make us feel this unbounded power in its excels ? 
T be other which I call the Fitzgerald Bill, made for a particu- 
lar inſtance, has, as it was thought it would, ſcreened the greateit 
outrage upon private innocence that ever was known. —Give me 
leave to ſay to my certain knowledge no meaſure ever ſo much 
promoted the Union, nor made ſo many converts among the diſ- 
paſſionate viewers of our conduct in England;; and of that country 


give me leave to ſay, the abuſe upon this occaſion neither tends to 


peace, nor is true; for I have found in it, and ſo I ſaid a year 
ago to my Conſtituents, more coolneſs, more kind diſpoſition to 
Ircland than among the ſons of Ireland, and to repreſent it as 
always hoſtile to us evidently tends to ſeparation. 955 

Let me know, before I reje& Union, what is to follow ;—is 
i the old ſyſtem, is it the colonial ſyſtem, are we to ſee the Chief 


Governor with all his might, holding in the reins of Government 


to prevent abſurd fury from plunging it again in ſcenes cf blood 


and horror, which 1 do verily and in my conſcience believe- it 
would be at this moment, were it not for his prudence, wiſdom, 
and temper ? On the other hand, let me wait to hear what are the 
terms of the Union: Is the Church of Ireland ſufficiently pro- 
tected ? That being done, are all ſafe privileges given to all other 
his Majeſty's ſubjects? If the City of Dublin is injured, are any 
meaſures taken to make it compenſation? If the Poor and Pea- 
ſantry of Ircland are to be injured by increaſe of Abſentets, is 
any additional proviſion made for them ? Let me hear all this, and 
then determine, but not determine madly and unhearing. Doth 
the contrary conduct ſavour of private views, or public affections? 
For my part, I will uſe my judgment coolly, regardleſs of abuſe, 
f I juſtify myſelf to rational and diſpaſſionate men, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Pr unge r ſaid, Sir—l have no right to ſit in judgment on 
the motives of the Hon. Member who has juſt ſat down, (Mr. 
Browne of College), the fecrets of his heart and the ſprings of his 


Conduct, muſt be left to the great ſearcher of hearts ; but by his 


public actions his public character is to be judged, and on thoſe I 
will beg leave freely to comment. He has ftated his reaſon for 
ſing to concur in the amendment of e Hon. Baronet to be, 
that it would pledge him irretrievably againſt the meaſure of a 
Legiſlative Union bow would that concurrence pledge him more 
ſolemnly, than the amendment of the laſt ſeſſion, propoſed by 
my Hon. friend (Mr, G. Ponſonby) in which he then concurred 3 
that was a reſolution, that we ſhould ſupport our free conflitu- 
tion as finally eftabliſhed in 1782; this is a reſolution declaring 
that we are in poſſeſſion of that conſtitution, and that it is the 
wiſh and intereſt of his Majeſty's Iriſh ſubjeQs, to remain in 
poſſeſſion of that conſtitution, and in the ftate of union 
and amity with Great Britain which we now enjoy: what 
has happened to change the ſentiments of the Hon. Gentleman ? 
I have heard that when he was elected to the dignified ſituation 
which he now fills, repreſentative of the Univerſity of Dublin, he 
declared to his conſtituents that only one poſſible event could 
make him harbour the idea of an Union, and that was, to fave 
this country from a ſeparation, (the treaſury bench cried ** hear, 
hear.”) I am glad the new friends of the Hon. Gentleman have 
found an excute for him, which he did not ſuggeſt for himſelf-— 
if they do not furniſh him with an argument, they muſt relieve 
him from an anxiety—he was much alarmed, becauſe he knew his 
opinions would be unpalatable to both ſides of the Houſe ; whate- 
ver ſentiments they may have excited amongſt us, they certainly 
have been received with acclamation by the Miniſter. The Hon. 
Gentleman departs from the pledge which he entered into to his 
conſtituents, not becauſe he apprebends any ſeparation between 
the countries, but becauſe ſo much corruption bas taken place in 
Farliament, in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, and ſo many bad laws 
have been paſſed, that he really feels the conſtitution not worth 
preferving—will the Hon. Gentleman recolleR, that in the laſt 
ſefſion he not only declared againſt the meaſure, but argued with 
much ability, that Parliament was incompetent to adopt it—what 
has done away their incompetence ? Their corruption—hbe then 
believed them incapable of ſanctioming this meaſure, and he now 
riſes to pronounce a libel on the Parliament, and on the ſtren 
of their iniquities, for which he arraigns them ; he declares them 
armed with authority to diſpoſe of the liberties of Ireland, not of 
bis country—l rejoice that he has no claim to the name of Iriſh» 
man-—he has been raiſed into ſtation by the bounty of the country, 
and be ſhews his gratitude by conſpiring for the deſtructiou of her 
liberties - ſo much for the Hoa. 22 the comfort of 
his own reflections, and to the — of his conſtituents, I con- 
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ſign him. But whilſt I expreſs an honeſt indignation againſt thoſe- 
who have left our cauſe, and whilſt I turn back to ſhed a tear of 
regret over the tomb of an honorable and honeſt man who is now- 
no more (I mean Colonel O'Doy.1ell, the late member for Done- 


gal.) I muſt congratulate the relations of that gallant man, that 


a pheœnix has riſen from his aſhes---I'muſt congratulate the coun- 
; try on that ſplendid blaze of eloquence with which his ſucceſſor 
has this night delighted and illuminated the Houte. 

Sir, I feel no ordinary ſenſation. on this queſtion being again 
introduced to the conſideration of Parliament---it was uſhered in- 
to the laſt Parliament with the ſame boyiſh boaſting, which now 
accompanies it, and rejected with the ſame contumely, which 
ultimately awaits it---without any change in the circumſtances 
of the country, without the production of any new argument, the 
fame men who fled like detected thieves at the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion, and who, in the precipitance of their flight, ſtumbled 
over, and overturned all public decency and Parliamentary deco- 
rum, now exhibit themſelves to challenge the national obſerva- 
tion, and to brand with the name of faction, every man who has 
honeſty and courage to ſpurt their degrading purpoſes---what 
change has taken place? Has the meaſure changed its nature, or 
the Miniſter his objects, or the countries their relations? no :: 
you ſhall know the changes which have taken place I will un- 
maſk the men who have dared to come into the midſt of Parlia- 
ment and people to pamper their liberties by ſordid bribery, and 
to ſubdue their ſpirits by lawleſs force z-and, if 1 cannot excite the 
feelings of honor or virtue in their hearts, I will call the blooming 

bluſh of ſhame into their cheeks.. 

You are told with puny ſophiſtry, that you ought ar leaſt to 
diſcuſs the queſtion—what is meant by this? That you ſhould 
diſcuſs the ' principle—=you have already done ſo- no principle 
ever underwent a more ample diſcuſſion in Parhament, and * ao 
examining it for two entire days in all its relations, and after ſu 
poſing all the details the moſt favourable, which poſſibly could be 
offered to Ireland, the principle was pejected by a majority not 
only free from any influence, but reſiſting every influence. If by 
diſcuſſion is meant that we ſhould diſculs the detail without exa- 
mining the principle, I utterly refuſe it—we now ſtand on the 
high ground of national independence ſecured by ſolemn com- 
paQ, and we are called on to declare our readineſs to ſurrender 
that independence, and relinquiſh that compact for the purpoſe 
of treating about, we know not what poſſible advantages, and 
this is called diſcuſſion : In anſwer to- this demand, I fay, firſt, 
you have not ſtated any one definite advantage which Ireland can 
gain, or evil which the can avoid to-induce ber to relinquiſh gua- 
ranteed independence. The meaſure has now been agitated 
above a year, and we have not to this hour heard ſtated in defi- 
nite terins, ſuch as a plain underſtanding can comprehend, any 
x b one 
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- one yours advantage, which we are to gain, or any one evil- 
which we are to eſcape, by its adoption; we have heard a deal 
of lofty language---increaſed reſources and conſolidated ſtrength 
---wealth and morals of England imported---preſent benefits 
from England ſecured---poſlible - evils deprecated corruption 


of our own Parliament deftroyed---to made partakers 
with the moſt dignified afſembly in the - world---danger 
of ſeparation to avoided---and political and religious 


differences Cloſed for ever. This all ſounds magnificently ; but 
analyze it, and where a definite meaning can be extracted, no man 
pretends to ſay how an Union can forward the thing meant 
Again, I will not admit the principle, becauſe it is a barter of 
liberty for money, even fuppoſing your advantages as real as they 
are vifionary. The nation which enters into ſuch a traffick is be- 
ſot ted. Freedom is the parent of Wealth, and it is an act of 
parricide to facrifice the Conſtitution Which generates and nou- 
riſhes your commerce, for the ſuppoſed improvement of that com- 
merce. This is, indeed, -under all is circumſtances, the moft 
extravagant demand ever made by one nation from another, Ire- 
land, a happy little iſland, with 'a population of between 4 and 
5 millions of people---bardy, gallant, and enthuſiaſtic · poſſeſſed 
of all the means of civilization L agriculture and commerce well 
purſued and underſtood-- laws well arranged and adminiſtered— 
a Conſtitution fully recogniſed and eſtabliſhed, her revenues, her 
trade, her manufactures thriving beyond the hope or example of 
any other country of her extent, within theſe few years advancing 
with a rapidity aſtoniſhing even to herſelf; not complaining of 
her deficiency in any of theſe reſpects, but enjoying and acknow- 
ledging her proſperity, is called on to ſurrender them all to the 
controul of whom? To a great aod powerful continent, to 
whom nature intended her as an appendage? To a mighty 
people, totally exceeding her in all calculation of territority and 
population? No, but to another happy little iNand placed be- 
fide her in the boſom of the Atlantic, of little more than double 
her territory and population, and poſſeſſing reſources not nearly 
ſo ſuperior to her wants, and this too, an iſſand, which has grown 
great and proſperous, and happy, by the very ſame advantages 
which Ireland enjoys, a free and independent conſtitution, and 
the protection of a domeſtic ſuperintendant Parliament. The 
wealth and power and dignity of Great-Britain, (in which no man 
rejoices more ſincerely than I do) are the moſt irrefiſtible argu- 
ments againſt an Union—a little clod of earth by the enjoyment 
of freedom, has generated ſtrength and wealth, and majeſty ; 
the has reared her head above the waters, and has dictated to the 
unwieldy lethargic deſpotiſms, and to the unripened, ſer vile de- 
pendencies of Europe. | 
And does ſhe therefore call upon to Ireland to caft from her 
her conſtitution, and to reſign the lame never failing means — 
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the ſame ends? No. I muſt take leave to conſider the example 
of Britain more perſuaſive and more diſintereſted than her advice; 
Further, we are called on by this ſiſter iſland not to connect our; 
ſelves in alliance with her; we have already doge ſo in the moſt 
indiſſoluble way z the Crown of Ireland neceſſarily annexed to 
the Crown of En land, and the reſponſibility of the Britiſh Mi- 
niſter as a pledge for their continuance ; not like Scotland, where 
the Crowns were accidentally united in the perſon of the reigning 
Monarch, and where the Parliament had proceeded to ſever that 
ſolitary bond of eonnexion ; not like Scotland, where a Jacobite 
Parliament had propoſed to appoint a King, not only different trom 
the King of England, but actually claiming title to the Engliſh 
throne againſt the lawful Monarch ; not like Scotland, thus put 
into a ſtate of war with England, with her ſhores blockaded, and 
her trade interdicted, but with full and perfect alliance, founded 
on unity of Executive, unity of intereſt, and ſimilarity of Conſti- 
tution; and all of them not only uninvaded by, but uniformly 
ſtrengthened and ſecured by, the Parliament of Ireland. | 
Again, Sir : I will not admit the principle of Union,. becauſe 
we are not only called on to abandon our tried proſperity, and 
the free Conſtitution which gave birth to it, and without any ne- 
ceſfity for ſo doing, or any Becikc advantage to be derived : but 
we are called on to do fo, on the faith of compact, and by the 
very perſons, who, on making the demand, violate the moſt ſo- 
Jemn of a poſſible compacts, F mean that of 1782 The Miniſter 
acts conſiſtently in arranging that ſettlement - it is at variance with 
all his plans, and in contradiction to all his ſentiments- That 
ſettlement acknowledged the independence of the Iriſh Parlia- 
meat on this ſound principle, That the two countries were 
united by ſameneſs of intereſt, and ſimilarity of Conſtitution; that 
the ſtrength and ſecurity of the one, mutually affected the other; 
that they ſtand and fall together.” You now avow to us, that 
we have no ſameneſs of intereſt; that we never had and never can 
bave the Britiſh Conſtitution ; that there are no principles of 
"Union in our connexion ; that the elements of hoſtility are eſſen- 
tially intermixed with it; that our weakneſs is your ſtrength; that 
our ſubjugation is your ſaſety, and that you cannot ſtand, unleſs 
we fall, and are trampled on; conſiſtently therefore do you ar- 
Taign that ſettlement, and candidly do you tell us, that it was no 
compact, but a delvufion; that on our part it was an arrogant 
claim, taking advantage of the . 44 and diſtreſs of Great 


Britain; and that on your part it was a political fineſſe, bumourin 

our childiſh inſolence, yielding to our accidental ſtrength, — 
that you will reſume in the hour of force what you granted in the 
hour of feebleneſs.— Ad your part in its full extent teſume it--- 
but do not reſort to the mockery of calling on us to relinquith, 
what you tell us we have no right to retain. Do not inſult us 


by 
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by offering compact when you avow that no compact can bind, 
do not hold out to us the taunting pledge of faith and fincerity, 
when you boaſt of your total want of taith and fincerity in the 
compact of 1782. It is not merely * your licenced ſcribblers 
that the fraud of 1782 has been ſtated, LMpoſterity will ſcarcely 
believe the page of Hiſtery, when they ſee it recorded by the 
Britiſh Miviter ln 1782, you pledged the royal word, you 
pledged the ſolemn honor of tbe Parliaments of both countries, 
you called on Almighty God: to witneſs the truth and fincerity of 
that final adjuſtment, and you now call on us, by the pledge of 
the ſame royal faith, by the authority of the ſame Parliament, 
and under the fame religious ſanction, to enter into a new treaty 
whoſe baſis muſt be the violation of the former one,---who is to 
guarantee it? If by your own authority you claim & right to 
violate à compact made amongſt equals, and you call on us not 
to contract with but to ſurrender to the ſame perſons who have 
overturned it, If that treaty is not binding on you whilſt we are 
are both alive and ſtrong and able to ſupport our mutual preten- 
fions, will this treaty of 1800 be binding when we are extin by 
the terms of it, and you ſurvive alone to expound and to enforce 
it,--- Call down whatever ſanction of King or Parliament or God 
on your new contract, and how will it be treated 20 years hence 
in an Imperial Parliament? If they wiſh to extinguiſh your 100 
Repreſentatives, and make you a province in form as well as ſub- 

nce, may they not then with ſome colour ſay, © we told 
you in 1800 that you had no Conſtitution-—your pretended com- 

paQt you then gave up, we admitted you to our Parliament b 

courteſy and for a time, and we now at our will and pleaſure diſ- 
miſs you from it.” Would that act of 1820 be fo ſhameleſs a 
violation of the articles of 1500, as theſe articles of 1880 would 
be of the compact of 1782 ? 

I fay therefore I will not quit. the vantage ground of freedom 
and compact to admit the principle of an Union. 

But it is ſaid that we preſs the diſcuſſion---that no mention of 
Union has been made in the Speech, and that it is unbecoming in 
us to urge the rejt ction of a meaſure which has not been announ- 
ced.—· Sir, this is very idle talk if Gentlemen do not feet a due 
reſpect ſor tbemielves, they ſhould at leaſt have ſome for the 
Repreſentative of Majeſty---is it not more than ludicrous that the 
Lord Lieutenant ſhould at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion propoſe the 

meaſure of Union, when Parliament could not anſwer him, and 
that he ſhould be utterly filent on it at the commencement of this 
ſeſſion, when Parliament is ready to anſwer him? You well know 
the reaſon of this inconſiſtency---you wait to have your troops re- 
cruited---you do ſometbing more than conjecture how thoſe Mem- 
bers mean to vote whole ſeats have been vacated ſince the laft 
1e ſſion of3Parliament---this trick is of a piece with the reſt, and 


the 
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the conduct of the meaſure from firſt to laſt is the true expoſito r 
of its merits---may I be indulged in taking a very ſhort review of 
it ?---it is admitted by the Miniſter, that the alledged neceſſity of 
Union flows merely from the Conſtitution of 1782---from Henry 
the Second until that time Great Britain never ſuggeſted the idea 
-it then was ſuggeſted, not as a meaſure to be grafted on the 
Conſtitution of 1782, but as a ſubſtitute for it it was found that 
no man could be hardy enough to utter the ſentiment in this coun- 
try, and it was abandoned---you thereupon acknowledged our 
independent Conſtitution, and laid that all grounds of conſtituti- 
onal diſagreement betweeg the two countries were thereby for 
ever prechuded : and yet you now tell us, that thereby, and there- 
by only, they were created. In 41785, commercial differences 
aroſe---there were long negociations between the two countries, 
7 the name of Union never hinted at- they broke off.—ſtill 
nion never hinted at-—at a later period they are renewed and 
ſettled, and ſtill Union never binted at- -in 1789 the queſtion of 
Regency aroſe, and Union never hinted at. And it is worthy of 
rerzark, that at thoſe latter periods both countries were in pro- 
faund peace, foreign and do:neſtic, and nothing exiſted to prevent 
the fair ſenſe of every man in this kingdom, in or out of Parlia- 
ment, being had upon the ſubject—at laſt, in 1795, we ſee the 
meaſure peeping out of the Britiſh Cabinet, and the propriety of 
1s adoption mentioned as the reaſon for daſhing the bope which 
had been held out to the Catholic. The admiſſion of the Catho- 
lic, ſays Lord Carliſle, would deprive the empire of advantages 
eater than any which ſhe has derived ſince the Revolution, at 
eaſt ſince the Union! And it is to be obſerved, that the Catholic 
claim is rejected, in order to enable the Miniſter to effect Union, 
and not Union adopted for the purpoſe of rejecting the claim. 
Still, however, the ſcheme is not avowed to Parliament or People; 
we only diſcover it by the accidental diſcloſure of a miniſterial 
correſpondence, During the administration of Lord Camden, of 
whom I with to ſpeak with every degree of perſonal reſpeR, a 
ſystem was adapted, certainly not calculated to ſoften religious 
animoſities, or to endear the Parliament to the Iriſh People. 1 
do not mean to comment on the propriety of thoſe meaſures, but 
when I refle@ that the Britiſh Miniſter had hatched the plan of 
Union before they were adopted, and when I fee the — — 
alienation of people from Parliament in conſequeuce of thoſe 
meaſures, and the religious and political animoſities excited by 
them, uſed as the inftruments for effecting that plan, I cannot di- 
veſt my mind of the ſuſpicion, that the plan was adopted to effect 
the purpoſe. During the adminiſtration of that Nobleman the 
moſt extenſive, deep-laid, well-planned, and wicked conſpiracy 
that ever nation eſcaped from, was hatched, matured, and prepared 
to burſt upon the country, It was detected in al dt parts, 
and publiſhed in all its detail, and the energies of the _ 
| called 
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called out to reſiſt it, by the vigilance, information, and 
uf 


reſources of a reſident, ſuperintending Iriſh Parliament. If 
this wicked plot of Union had then been effected, and our Parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, every veſtige of Britifh connexion would 
have been ſwept off the face of the land,---Well, Sir, this Re- 
bellion burſt on the public with hideous and unexampled atrocity, 
and it was ſubſtantially put down by the reſident, loyal men of 
Ireland---by native valour and native honour, before any reinforce- 
ment had arrived from Great Britain---and it is, becauſe the con- 
nexion_has been preſerved by the wiſdom of the reſident Parlia- 
ment, and by the valour and loyalty of the reſident Gentlemen 
of Ireland, that you now propoſe to banith-both.---In the ſummer 
of 1798, Lord Cornwallis artived in this country, a man of high 
character and great military fame, not for the purpoſe of repell- 
ing invaſion, not for the purpoſe ot ſubduing rebellion, but to 
apply alt his charaQer and all his powers to the achievement of a 
political purpoſe, I will not dwell on the glories of a military 
campaign---F mean him no perſonal difreſpeQ---but this I muſt 
obſerve, that, whilſt the military Lord Lieutenant was in the held 
with an army of 60,000 men to ſupport him, hiſtory will have it 
to record, that we are indebted to. a gallant Iriſhman, (Mr. 


Vereker) at the head of about 8oo native troops, for having with- 


ſtood the enemy, and prevented the capital of Ireland from bein 
entered in triumph by a body of not one thoufand Frenchmen, x 
do not wiſh to enquire too minutely, why the, embers of an ex- 
tinguiſhed rebellion have been ſo long ſuffered to exiſt I do not 
with to derogate from the praiſe to which the Noble Lord may 
be entitled for his clemency ; its very exceſſes, if they do claim 
praiſe, are at leaft entitled to indulgence---but when I ſee that 
all the rays of mercy and forbearance are reſerved to gild the 
brow of the Viceroy, and that all the odium of harſhneſs and ſe- 
verity are flung upon the Parliament---when I fee the clemency 
of the Chief Governor throwing its mantle over the midnight 
murderer---when | ſee it holding parley with the armed rebel in 
the field and when I ſee the taſk of making war againſt the vic- 
tim in his grave and the infant in his cradle, thrown by the ſame 
Government upon the Parliament, I cannot avoid ſuſpecting that 
there is ſomething more than the mere maſk of human kindneſs, 
in the forbearance on the one part, and ſomething more than mere 

litical caution in the ſeverities of the other. But, Sir, this re- 
bellion was ſubdued by the Parliament and people of Ireland 
and before the country had a breathing time, Li the loyaliſt 


had time to reſt from his labours---before the traitor had received 
his puniſhment' or bis pardon, whilſt we were all ftunned by the 
ſtupendous events which had ſcarcely pafſed---whilft ſometbing 
little ſhort of horror for all political projects had ſeized the mind 
of every man---whilſt the ground was yet ſmoaking with the 
blood of an ONeill and of a Mountjoy---the wicked conſpiracy 

was 
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the conduct of the meaſure from firſt to laſt is the true expoſito r 
of its merits- may I be indulged in taking a very ſhort review of 
it ? —it is admitted by the Miniſter, - that the alledged neceſſity of 
Union flows'merely from the Conſtitution of 1782 from Henry 
the Second until that time Great Britain never ſuggeſted the idea 
—it then was ſuggeſted, not as a mea ſure to be grafted on the _ 
Conſtitution of 1982, but as a ſubſtitute for it---it was found that 
no man could be hardy enough to utter the ſentiment in this coun» . 
try, and it was abandoned---you thereupon acknowledged our 
independent Conſtnution, and faid that all grounds of conſtituti- 
onal diſagreement between, the two countries were thereby for 
ever — : and yet you now tell us, that thereby, and there- 
by only, they were created. In 4785, commercial differences 
aroſe---there were Jong negoeiations between the two countries, 
| 8 the name of Union never hinted at- - they broke off ſtill 
nion never hinted at-—at a later period they are renewed and 
ſettled, and ſtill Union never binted at- -in 1789 the queſtion of 
Regency aroſe, and Union never hinted at. And ii is worthy of 
rewark, that at thoſe latter periods both countries were in pro- 
ſound peace, foreign and doineſtic, and nothing exiſted to prevent 
the fair ſenſe of every man in this kingdom, in or out of Parlia- 
ment, being had upon the ſubject—at Jaſt, in 4995, we ſee the 
meaſure peeping our of the Britiſh Cabinet, and the propriety of 
its adoption mentioned as the reaſon for daſhing the hope which 
had been held out to the Catholic. The admiſſion of the Catho- 
lic, ſays Lord Carliſle,” would deprive the empire of advantages 
eater than any which ſhe has derived ſince the Revolution, at 
eaſt ſince the Union! And it is to be obſerved, that the Catholic 
claim is rejected, in order to enable. the Miniſter to effect Union, 
and not Union adopted for the purpoſe of rejecting the claim. 
Still, however, the ſcheme is not avowed to Parliament or People; 
we only diſcover it by the accidental diſcloſure of a miniſterial 
correſpondence, During the administration of Lord Camden, of 
whom I with to ſpeak with every degree of perſonal reſpect, a 
ſystem was adapted, certainly not calculated to ſoften religious 
animoſities, or to endear the Parliament to the Triſh People. 1 
do not mean to comment on the propriety of thoſe meaſures, but 
when I reflect that the Britiſh Miniſter had hatched the plan of 
Union before they were adopted, and when I ſee the fu 
alienation of people from Parliament in conſequeuce of thoſe 
meaſures, and the religious and political animoſities excited by 
them, .uſed as the inftruments for effeQing that plan, I cannot di- | 
veſt my mind of the ſuſpicion, that the plan was adopted to effect 
the purpoſe. During the adminiſtration of that Nobleman the 
moſt extenſive, deep- laid, well-planned, and wicked conſpiracy 
that ever nation eſcaped from, was hatched, matured, and prepared 
to burſt upon the country. It was detected in al as parts, 
and publiſhed in all its details, and the energies of the — 
ca 
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called: out to refiſt it, by the vigilance, information, and 
reſources of a reſident, ſuperintending Iriſh Parliament. If © 
this wicked plot of Union had then heen effected, and our Parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, every veſtige of Britiſh connexion would 
have been ſwept off the face of the land,---Well, Sir, this Re- 
bellion burſt on the public with hideous and unexampled atrocity, 
and it was ſubſtantially put down by the reſident; loyal men of 
Ireland---by native valour and native honour, before any reinforce- . 
ment had arrived from Great Britain and it is, becauſe the con- 
nexion has been preſerved by the wiſdom of the refident Parlia- 
ment, and by the valour ghd loyalty of the reſident Gentlemen 
of Ireland; that oe now propoſe to baniſh both.ͥ In the ſummer 
of 1798, Lord Cornwallis arrived in this country, a man of high 
character and great military fame, not for the purpoſe of r | 
ing invaſiqn, not for the purpoſe of ſubduing, rebellion, but to 
apply alt his character and all his powers to the achievement of a 
political * I will not dwell on the glories of a militar 
campaign mean him no perſonal diſreſpect - but this I mu 
obſerve, that, whilſt the military Lord Lieutenant was in the field 
with an army of 60,000 men to ſupport him, hiſtory will have it * 
to record, that we are indebted to a gallant 3 (Mr. 
Vereker) at the head of about 800 native troops, for having with- 
ſtood the enemy, and prevented the capital of Ireland from being 
entered in triumph by a body of not one thoufand Frenchmen, 
do not wiſh to enquire too minutely, why the, embers of an ex- 
tioguiſhed rebellion have been ſo long ſuffered to exiſt-—I do not 
with to derogate from the praiſe to which the Noble Lord may 
be entitled for his clemency ; its very exceſſes, if they do claim 
praiſe, are at leaft entitled to induſgence---but when I ſee that 
all the rays of mercy and forbearance are reſerved to gild the 
brow of the Viceroy, and that all the odium of harſhneſs and fe- 
verity are flung upon the Parltament---when I fee the cleme 
of the Chief Governor throwing its mantle over the midnight 
murderer---when | fee it holding parley with the armed 7th 
the field - and when I ſee the taſk of making war againſt the vic- 
tim in his grave and the infant in his cradle, thrown by the ſame 
Government upon the Parliament, I cannot avoid ſuſpecting that 
there is ſomething more than the mere maſk of human kindneſs, 
in the forbearance on the one part, and ſomething more than mere 
litical caution in the ſeverities of the other. But, Sir, this re- 
bellen was ſubdued by the Parliament and people of Ireland ; 
and before the country had a breathing time, 29" the loyaliſt 


had time to reſt from his labours---before the traitor had received 
his puniſhment" or bis pardon, whilſt we were all ſtunned by the 
ſtupendous events which had ſcarcely pafſed---whilft ſomething 
little ſhort of horror for all political projects bad ſeized the mind 
of every man.—Whilſt the ground was yet ſmoaking with the 
blood of an O'Neill and of a Mountjoy---the wicked conſpiracy 
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Vas announced which was to rob their country of. its liberties, | 
and their minor children of their birth-right.--- With a ſuſpended 


Habeas Corpus AR, with military tribunal in every county, the 


overwhelming and irretrievable meaſure of Union was announced 


for the free, enlightened, and calm diſcuſſion of an Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, and, with all theſe engines of terror ſtill ſuſpended over 


their beads, it is again ſubmitted to them, How was it brought 
forward ?—A reling of the Caſtle employed to traduce Parlia- | 


ment and infult the country---hopes held out to the Catholic that 
that he ſhould be eftabliſhed if he a:Jopted---rhreats to the Pro- 
teſtant that he ſhould be annihilated if he rejected - the Conſti- 
tution of 1782 openly treated as a 1 of force on our part 
and of compulſion on the part of England, and the right to re- 
ſume it openly aſſerted. Whilſt this impolitic inſult was circulated 
through the country by the authority of Govgragrient, the Lord 
Lieutenant ſent to ſome of the principal Geatlemen, merely to 
requeſt their attention to the fubje& ; but at the ſame time to 
aſſure them, that he didſnot wiſh it to'be carried, unleſs by the un- 


influenced opinion of the wealth, ang ſenſe and loyalty of the 


country. What was the. firſt Parliamentary ſtep ?---T be Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer and Prime Serjeant turned out of office, 


becauſe they ventured to declare an opinion againſt it. The 
meaſure then brought forward without hinting at the opinion of 
ihe people, but, on the contrary, aſſerting the full competence of 
the Parliament to decide without them. An infidious ſpeech pre- 
pared by the Miniſter and delivered from the Throne, affecting to 
adviſe merely general ſtrengthening of the Empire, but which the 
Secretary was compelled to avow meant Union, and Union only 
What followed ?---The meaſure was juſtified by the Noble Se- 
cretary on account of the poverty and wretchedne(s of Ireland, 
and the neceſſity of ſeparation flowing from the Conſtitution of 
1782. The principle of influence which had been exerted was 
juſtified, and the intention fairly avowed of tallowing it up to the 
tull extent of the prerogative,---the queſtion was diſcuſſed for two 
days in all its .relations, the principle examined, and the details 
ſuppoſed the moſt favourable which poſſibly could be granted to 
Ireland ; and after that full diſcuſſion, in deſpight of the calami- 
ties and terrors of the times, in deſpight of the ſurpriſe with 
which it was brought on, in deſpight ot the influence exerciſed 

and avowed, the preliminary principle was rejected by a majori 
not only not acting under any corrupt influence, but againſt al 

corrupt influence. | 

| need not remind you of the tranſport with which that deter- 
mination was received in every corner of the kingdom; whatever 
might have been the former errors of Parliament, they were loſt 
in the virtue and ſplendor of that event. What, Sir, was the 
conlequence ? In oppoſition to the declared ſenſe of Pat liament 
and kuown wilhes of the People, you weie told, by one whom [ 
way 
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muy without — call, if not a boy, at leaſt 
— that you were all in etror ·L that you ſhould —— _ 
un 2s a bleſſing, what you now deprecate as a curſe---and that 
would veve r loſe, t of, the meaſure, but would ovens you 


for the . i aſk, was ſuch language or conduct ever ven. 
tured on by & defeated Miniſter; or would this inſolence have 


been dared, if you had been confidered 2 a free Parliament, or 

free people ? hat was the conduct in Great 17 e 
corre ſpohding in contempiuouſpeſa, with that of their a0. dhe Meats 
on the very day of the defeat in the Irit n the 4 —5 
ter of Eaglaed, ing in the XX — 
here, 4 taking out acquieſcencs to t — * . 
rution as a thing of courſe; annqunc to the 
Parliament, a and gains \T-g on anos a N hula on 

part, as when e PR yds abtained no reluc- 
tance, as on the repeal 1 99 I. or on the ren 
ation, or on the commercial, propoſitions, which we ought, 
bad, that we rejected them, although they acceded to them wii 
regret as much too good for us. No, Bit, knowing that Unie 
would make them maſters, their teady acquieſcence i is procure. 
Well ! by the temerity and boaſting of a very young man, 
Parliament of one cobatry is committed, againſt the other. What 
is done by the Miniſtet when the diſappointment is announced ? 
Is he overwhelmed with ? Anxious to extricate himſelf? 
No ; he proceeds with as may gs wg if he had our com- 
plete offent; ov ueats us 1* e filly, 27 as Yn and goes 
on 40 adjuſt the terms. . a | rgid ſpeech, talks 


in high ſoundiog· general terms o mM ard. and conſo- 
lidated ſtrength z, 4 couple of powdered lacquies of joan 7555 


in ſabſtanti N W t 
re eee 15 
. 


and its, andi after all this Ae 
e —— 

an, $6914gnte jority muſt proceed, to x — 
ſure ; and —— the, 42 oh ny: has « conc] x tumbling 
a young, whale puts up his noſtrils, and ſpurts * 8 
country, and tells a Britiſh Senate, that wheo he ger — to 
lieland to put down. the reBellion, be diſcavered the 5 
racter of the county, and that it is beſt ſummed u y Se 


rſe f Carlow, High 1 Aeeple, 
— 23 e peo e nds 211 i theo 2 great admifa- 


tion of the w1 he wore: G 

me leave, Sir, here to oof to my} — way ate | 
of Lords on the ſame ſubject by m and, w 

been an Iriſh Secretary. in the Admini —_ of d 5 
he declares, © that he, — enough of 


and of the,prigci 19 on that He 10 . ge 
tice to believe, * reſftancs ace will giye,wsy 10 the 
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[handing wite-of Rea ſon; anch of Truth.” —Whoever remenibets 
"the adminiſtration" of that noble Lord in this country, when be 
Was Mr. Eden, would be able to comprehend the full force and 
* delicacy of the ſtrain of irony in which he proves the candour and 

dotiſity of rhe Iriſh Parliament. 1 
On ſuch grounds as theſe; in defſanee of our proceedings, the 
ton is addreſſed, and the Father of his People is made ro ſay, 
thut he will take the firſt opportunity of laying before his lriſh 
Farlia ment the fame principle in the detaif, which they bad ak 
"ready rejected in the general. (Here it was ſaid from the T reatury 
Bench, that his Majeſty's expreſſion was not“ the firſt,” but a 
* proper” opportunity). I thank the noble hord forthe correction . 
we ſhall ſee preſently in what the propriety of the opportunity 
conſiſted, Hes the royaFword been kept in that reſpeck by the 
Miniſter ? The reſolution paſſed eaily in the feffions ; the liith 
Parliament Was achourned at the requeſt of the noble Lord, tor 
"the exprefs purpoſe of our being apprized of the refult of the 
Engliſh deliberattons 3 and yet dering the whole courſe ot the 
'Teſhon not a word is ſaid upon the ſubject. The proper oppor- 
tybity had not arrived; Mht the noble Lord was certainly not te- 
mis in his to create that propriety ; he proceeded to accomplith 
the prediftions of the Britiſh Minifter, and of hiuſelt, to en- 
deavonr to corrupt and pack the Parliament, ſo that au enlight- 
ened majority ſhouid' pais the meaſure; and ſo to govern the 
country, that they ſhould in-plote Union, or any thing 1arher 
than remain as Mey were z- how effectual the latter part of his 

tari has been you perceive, 1rom the declaration of the Hon. 
Henber, (Doctor Browne): who declares that he is made wt 
Yelyte to the meaſure by the abominable proceedings of the Mi- 
der and the Parliament. Phe Miniſter in the mean time pro- 
ereded to execute his threats of diſmiſſion from office every man, 
whether in « confidential ſituation or not, who dared to expres 
His free opinion, was diſmiſſed, — would — bate 
enough openly to apoſtatize ·L their reftgnation purchaſed---the 
ns din Ghick had been enacted, to preſerve the liberties of 


' the fubjeR, converted into an inſtrum ent to oppreſs them q and no 


man ſuffered to vacate his ſeat, unſeis he would ſtipulate an Uni- 
oniſt for bis ſucteſſor- The ſame Lord Lieutenant who had at 
firſt declared his intention to ſubmit the queſtion to the uninflu- 
enced ſenſe of the country, frankly avowed his determination to 
=— the prerogative fot this ſcandalous purpoie ; and the Noble 
Lord who had declared in full Parliament, that he never would 

eſ the meaſure, even with a majority, againſt the free ſenile of 
Ferien. heard himſelf publicly branded with his thawetul de- 
part ure from that promiſe, in the caſe of Colonel Cole, without 
having the hardihood to deny it! The Britiſh Miniſter thought 
this if act roo indecent, even for the meridian of Ireland, and 
che Parliament was the next day prorogued. | 
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decline the offer of the Conſtitution of Ire 
land to adorn the youthful brow of the Secretary, or to be 
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_ The will not eaſily forget that memorable day, when the 
Uſher of the Black Rod was ſtationed within the doors of the Com- 
mons, te watch the inftant at which the Houſe aſſembled. -- The 
publie will not eaſily forget the indecent precipitation with which 
the Meſſage from the Throne was delivered, without allowing time 
even for the ordinggy vote of thanks to you, Sir, for your oonduct 
in that chair. They will uot eaſily forget, not the but. the 
"diſgraceful flight, of the Miniſter of the country, to avoid the 
iſhment of guilt. When the functions of 
this Houſe were thus ſuperſeded, bis Excellency, for the firſt 
ume, thought proper to inform them of the Refolutions of the 
Britiſh/ Parliament; and be was further pleaſed to inſinuate, that 
it would be a great ſatisfaction to him in his old age, if we 
would be. ſo good.as to adopt this meaſure of an Incorporati 
Union. I muſt for one beg to be excuſed from making quite 
great a ſacrifice, from mere | ape wa to any Lord Liey- 
tenant, however reſpectable he may be e independence of a 
nation, I muſt own, does not appear to me to be exactly that 


kind of bagatelle, which is to be offered by way of compliment, 


either to the youth of the Noble Lord who honours us by his 
preſence in this houſe.z or to the old age of the Noble Marquis, 
who occaſionally ſheds his ſetting luſtre over the other ; to the 
Grit, I am diſpoſed to lay, in the words of Waller — | 
bs « [pray thee, gentle boy, N 
« Preſs me no more for that light to 
and to the latter, I might apply the language of Lady Conſtance 
« That's a good chi to its x 


and its grandam will give it a pumd, a cherry, and a fig—there's a good 


I hope, therefore, Sir, I ſhall not be thought impolite, if 
- 1 as @ 


uſpended over the pillow of the Viceroy. 

us ended that never-to-be-forgotten ſeſſion. What has fince 
been done? During the whole interval between the ſeſſions, the 
ſame barefaged ſyſtem of parliamentary corruption has been pur- 
ſued—diſmiſlals, promotiofs, threats, promiſes—in deſpite of 
all this, the Miniter feared he could not ſucceed in Parliament, 
and he affecteq to appeal to what he had before deſpiſed, the 
ſentiment of the When he was confident of a majority, 
the people were to be heard only through the Conſtitutional. 
medium of their Repreſentatives; when he was driven out of 
Parliament, the ſenſe of the P became every thing. Bribes 
were promiſed to the Catholic 3 bribes were promiſed to 
the Preſbyterian Clergy—l «rut have been 
ſpurned with the contempt they merited. Noble Lord under- 
ſtands but badly the genius of the Religion in which he was 
educated—you held out hopes to the Catholic Body, which were 
never intended to be gratified ; regardleſs of the diſappointment, 
and indignation, and eventual rebellion, which you might 
kindle—regardleſs of every thing, provided the mon." + 
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| Little object were obtuined ini the fame breath you held out pro, 
-ſeffions' to the , equally delufive ; and buving this 


1 the Repreemube of Milt fx ot o Hin 
\miffion, to eourt his Sovereign, the Majeſty of the People. It is 
painful to dwell on that d expedition—1io plate too ob. 
eure to he yifited - no rank too low to be cdurted - threat tod 
vile to be refruined from the connfies not fought to be legally 
"convened by their ſhariffi—n6 attempt to the unbiaffed 
ſuffrage of the intelligent and rx. ave wi of the community 
public addreſſes ſought fot from petty de = 


natures ſmuggled from public cviititice—and how procured? 
the influence of abſentee landlords; not over the affectiona, 
over the terrors, of their tenantry, by griping agents and reve. 
nue officer: and after all this mummery had beet exhauſted, 
After the luſtre of royalty had beet tarniſhed by this inter- 
courſe with the loweſt of the rabble; after every ſpot had beeh 
ſalected where a paltry addrefs could be procured, and 
a avoided, where à many ſentiment could be cncoutitert 
ter abufing the names of the dead; and forging the ſignatures 
«the living, after polling the inhabitant of the gaol and calling out 
inſt the parlianient the fuffrages of thaſe who dare not cb 
in to ſign' them till they had got their protẽktions in their pocket, 
after employing the revenue bMicer to threaten the publican, that 
he ſhould be marked as a victim, and the agent to w—_ the 
ſhivering tenapt with the proſpe& of his turf-bog being withheld, 
if he did not your addreffes, after employing your military 
commanders, uncontrolled arbiters of life and death, to 
hunt the rabble againſt the conſtituted authorities, after ſ 
the loweſt dregs of a population of near five millions, you 6b 
tained abont five thouſand fignatures, three-fourths of whom 
affixed their names in ſurpriſe, terror, or total ignorance of the 
ſubject ; and after all this canvaſs of the people, and after all this 
corruption waſted on the Parliament, and after all your boaſting 
that you muſt carry the meaſure by a triumphant majority, you 
do not dare to announce the ſubject in the ſpeech from the 
throne. You talk of reſpect for our gracious Soyereigu I fk, 
what can be a more groſs diſrefpe& than this tampering with the 
royal name—p to the Engliſh Parliament to bring the m- 
ſure before us at a proper opportunity — holding it out to us t 
the claſe of the laſt ſeſſion, and not daring fo hint it at the be- 
ginning of this Is it not notorious why. you do not bring forward 
the meaſure how? Becauſe the fruits of your corruption have not ye 
bloſſomed, becapſe you did not dare to hazard the debate 
ſeſſion, in order to fill up the vacancies which the places beſtowed 
by you, avowedly for this queſtion, had occaſioned, and becauſe 
you have employed the interval in the ſame ſordid traffic, and be 
eauſe you have a band of diſintereſted patriots whiting to came in 
and compleat the enlightened majority, who are to vote away the 
Þberties of Ireland. | 
Wil you dare to act on a majority ſo obtained? Fatal will be 
your councils, and diſaſtrous your fate, if yau reſolve to do 9 
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have invoked the loyal people and parliament of Iteland, who were 
not calling on you—yot: have aſſayed every means to corrupt that 
parliament if you could to fell their country; you have extiaufted 
the whole patronage of the crown in execution of that ſyflem; and 
to crown all, you openly avow, and it is notoriouſſy a pore of your 
plas, that the Conſtitution of Ireland is to be purchaſed for a ſti 
pulated ſum; I ſtate a fact, for which if untrue, I deferve ſerious 
reprehenſion ; I ſtate it as a fact, that you cannot dare to deny, that 
15,0001. a piece is to be given to certain individuals as the price 
for their el hat? Their property} No; but the - 
rights of repreſentation of the people of Ireland; and you will then 
proceed in this, or in an imperial parliament, to lay taxes on-the 
wretched ;natives of this land to pay the purchaſe of their own 
ſlavery.—It was in the laſt ſtage of vice and decrepitude that the 
Roman Purple was ſer up for ſale, and the ſceptre of the world 
transferred for a ſtipulated price ; but even then the horde of faves 
who were to be ruled, would not have endured that their country 
jttſelf ſhould have been enſlaved to another nation—donort perſuade 
urfelves that a young, gallant, hardy, enthuſiaſtic people like the 
Iriſh, are to be enſlaved by means ſo vile, or will ſubmit to injuries 
ſo palpable and galling. From thoſe acts of deſpotiſm youpluage 
into the phyenzy of revolution, at a time when that political mad - 
neſs has deſolated the face of the world, when all eftabliſhment is 
ſtaggering under the drunkenneſs of Vin this country, which 
it is ſaid has been peculiarly viſited by this peſtilence, when even 
the projects which the noble Lord may recolle& to have been en- 
tertained by the Northern Whig Club have been neceſſarily ful. 
pended, if not abandoned—when you bave found it neceffary to 
enact temporary laws, taking away almoſt every one of the ordi- 
nary privileges of the ſubjects of a Free Conſttution—with the 
Trial b ng tu rey and the whole country ſubje& to martial 
law—a law, by which the liberty and life of every man refts mere- 
ly on the ſecurity of military diſcretion—a law, which you have 
not yet ventured to repeal, and the neceſſity of whoſe continu- 
ance is ftrongly hinted in ghe Speech from the Throne—with a 
bloody rebellion only extinguiſhed, and a formidable invaGon only 
eſcaped—you call on this diſtracted country to unroot itſelf of its 
Conſtitution, and having been refuſed by the wiſdom and virtue 
of Parliament, you deſire the rabble of every deſcription to array 
themſelves againlt the cooſtituted authorities, and to put down 
their Parliament, becauſe they would not put down the Conſtitu- 
tion — Are the people of Ireland cured of their phrenzy ? Take 
off their fetters—reſtore the Habeas Corpus—give back the 
Trial by Jury—repeal the Martial Law Bill—let the ordinary 
laws reſume their courſe—are they maniacs, and are they ma- 
nacled ? do not erc&t them into Jaw-givers and judges do 
not inſult them by a mock appeal—do not at the ſame time 
trample on them as ſlaves, and worſhip them as maſters» 
"Theſe, Sir, are not the times for theory —let us cling to expe- 
rience—it tells us we can exiſt with a common King and ſepa- 
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rate Parliaments, becauſe we have dove fo for ages—and therefore 
< when I ſee a modern Solon taking to pieces the different parts of 
our Conſtitution, like thoſe of a watch, and aſking If you 
have a common king, would it not be better, « to have a 
common Parliament,” I laugh at his viſions.— Will be anſwer to 
me that if the people are called on to pull down the Parliamentary 
rt of their Conſtitution, they will ſtop preciſely there ? I aſk him 
rther, what is there in his theory of equal value to the proof from 
experience, that a common King and ſeparate Parliaments produce 
a good practical ſyſtem of liberty and connexion ? The two Par- 
liaments may claſh! So in Great HOY IVY and Patliament : 
but we ſee they never do ſo injuriouſly. There are principles of 
repulſion ! yes; but there are principles of attraction, and from 
theſe the enlightened ſtateſman extracts the principle by which the 
countries are to be harmonioufly governed. As ſoon would I liſten 
to the ſhallow obſerver of nature, who ſhould ſay there is a cen- 
trifugal force impreſſed on our globe, and therefore, leſt we ſhould 
be burried into the void of ſpace, we ought to ruth into the eentre 
to be conſumed there No fay to this raſh arraigner of the diſ- 
penſations of the Almighty, there are impulſes from whoſe whole- 
tome oppoſition eternal wiſdom has declared the law by which we 
revolye in our proper ſphere, and at our proper diſtance. So I 
ſay to the political viſionary, from the oppoſite forces which you 
object to- l ſee the wholeſome law of imperial connexion derived 
I ſee the two countries preſerving their due diſtance from each 
other, generating and imparting heat, and light, and life, and health 
and vigour, and I will abide by the wiſdom and experience of the 
ages which are paſt, in preference to the ſpeculations of any modern 
- philoſopher. Sir, | warn the Miniſters of this country againſt per- 
vering in their preſent ſyſtem---Let them not proceed to offer 
violence to the ſetiled principles, or to ſhake the ſettled loyalty of 
the country, Let them not perſiſt in the wicked and deſperate 
doQrine which places Britiſh connexion in contradiction to Iriſh 
freedom I revere them both—it-has been the habit of my life to 
do ſo, For the preſent Conſtitution I am ready to make any ſa- 
. crifice—lI have proved it. For Britiſh Connexion | am ready to 
lay down my life---my actions have proved it—-why have l * 
ſo? Becauſe | conſidet that connexion eſſential to the freedom of 
Ireland; do not therefore tear aſunder to oppoſe to each other theſe 
principles which are identified in the minds of loyal Iriſhmen---for 
me, I do not heſitate to declare, that if the madneſs of the revolu- 
tioniſt ſhould tell me you muſt ſacrifice Britiſh Connexion, I would 
adhere to that connexion in preference to the independence of my 
country; but I have as little heſitation in ſaying, that if the wanton | 
ambition of aMinitter ſhould aſſault the freedom of Ireland and com- 
| me to the alternative, | would fling the connexion to the winds, 
and l would claſp the independence ot my country to my heart 
uuſt the virtue and wiſdom of the Iriſh Parliament and people 
will prevent that dreadful alternative from ariſing if it ſhould 
come, be the guilt of it on the heads of thoſe who make it A 
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| The Pant Saxyzanr roſe immediately after Mr. Plinker, 


und ſaid it would be extreme affectation in him, were he to er - 
preſs any kind of ſurpriſe at the rancour and calumny with 


which he and other friends and ſervants of Government had been 


loaded that night ; as for himſelf be had long expected it, bei 
perfectly aware that rancour and calumny were the princi 


weapons of the faction which oppoſed the King's Government,— 


Since then eternal war ſeemed to be declared on their fidey it 
was high time for him and his friends to examine a little into 
the 1 of the enemy and he hoped be ſhould be excuſed 
by 1 


iberality of the Houſe, if, in return for ſo mych clamour 


uy, he ſhould convey to the faction oppoſite to him a 
few truths, thougk they ſhould happen to be mixed with ſome 
little of ha s.' He ſhould begin by a Learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr: Buſhe) who: had taken a — part in the 
debate, and whom another Learned Gent. (Mr. Planket) had 


repreſented as having rode ſo triumphantiy into that Hovſe; 


if he could not be faid to be the repreſentative of the public 
fuffrage, might fairly be allowed to repreſent ſome portion of 


the property of the country ; he was indeed, moſt peculiarly a 


public man, and being fo, he could not be offended, if he ſhould 
be made the mark of public obſervation. That Learned Gen- 


tlewan had been pleaſed, with great delicacy and addreſs, to hint 


his contempt of his (the Prime Serjeant's) preteiifions to the 


| office which he held: perhaps his obſervations were well founded; 


at leaſt it would ill become him (the Prime Serjeant) to queſtion 
the eſtimate of the Learned M ; and indeed were he to form 
his own eſtimate, it might not greatly exceed the eſtimate of the 
Learned Gentleman—This' he knew full well, that his talents 
were not of ſufficient importance to entitle. him to the notice of 
the public, no, nor even to make him the object of a paltry party 
fubſcription 3 humble as he was, and meanly as to be ſure he was 
thought of; for the Learned Member had aſſerted it, it would 
anſwer to him little purpoſe to drive poſt through the country 
like a Mancheſter dealer, furniſhing the houſes of certain perſons 
with ſamples of his pretenflons, * will you buy, or will you—if I 
have the good fortune to meet with your favour, Gentlemen, I 


ſhall take care in a ſhort time to be furniſhed with fuch an aſſort- 


ment and ſuch a variety of faction, meanneſs, duplicity, clamour, 
and want of candour, as cannot fail to be highly gratifying and 
ſatisfatory to my generous, my liberal, my diſintereſted bene- 
factors.” Neither his talents nor thoſe of his friends were of ſuffi- 
cient magnitude to be ſold in ſhares like a loan or a lottery ; 
were it not for their natural connexions and the kind partiality 
of their natural friends, they could never have aſpired to the ho- 
nour of a ſeat in that Houſe ; it was beyond their reſources and 
above their exertions. They could not have owed their ſhare in 

the 
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— of therpeagle taywery carry ing about their own xlme- 
| to praQifigg upon the ſactious liberality of jun, and 
then .catiyitg the produce of their activity to the feat of a 
Borough t—that was iuſinitely beyond them but were at 

poſſible int hed could be fo far forgetful af what was dye 20 
themſelves, and he would beg leave 40 ſay, to their conaectioas 
4 this country, as to creep into that Houſe by ſuoh mean and 
' — cv ER they would have .modefty and 
| enough 


ſuit their conduct, and to know — 
to kn that their conduct in ſuch a ftuation 
— their place the back part 4 oo Cars mh 


ralleled effrontery, with — aſſurance l 
_ — — their impure qpinioug, with thoſe pf the legiti- 
| nt 


atives of the kingdom ; were their talenta equal to 

theſe af pg wy ye the age, and were they as vain "ata 
,endowments, as ſome perſons. to be of empty tumid de- 
clamation, their very. appearance on their lega, their very offering 
themſelves to the Chair would be a more t and con vinciag 
t in favour of a Legiſlative Union than the moſt ſplendid 

Ar of of oratory which they could exhibit would be aint, it. 
An. Union upon any terms, an Union even without terms, would 
de a more decent alternatise / for Ireland, than a reſident Aſſem- 
bly ſo tainted, ſo defiled; . by mercenary faction. Hut he guitted 
with, pleafure, aud he trulied he had now done for, ever with ſo 
low aud igngminious.a tapic.' The Prime getjeaut next applied 


himſelf to Mr. Plunket, hom he addreſſed as ave who had e- 


preſſed himſelf with a great deal of gerimony towards his Majefly's 
Goverament; , common 22 however forbad him to treat the 
Learned Geatleman as the had treated the Government; on. the 


-contrary he acknowledged him to ben man of eminent talents, 


and he believed him to be the omnet of man] virtues ; he was 
well informed that the excellence of his anderſtanding had enabled 
Dim to overcome the prejudices of his, carly education, and that 
at one time, and that at no diſtant period, he ſeemed 
reconciled to the Conſtitution of this Country. It was.a 
effort in bim he ſpoke it to his praiſe: ĩt evinced the ſoundneſs 
of his undertakiag and the oacyral-gurity of his heart, for there 
was no taſſc ſo.ditboult in nature as that of eradicating · the pre- 
judices of early life. He knew alſo, for he himſelf was — 
to it, that hen this Country was convulſed by Rebellion, that 
Gentleman took a manly, decided aud active part in ſupport of 
his Sovereign and the Conſtitution, and at that time no perſon 
was louder than he was in .reprobation of thoſe who ſhamefully 
ſculked from their duty and hid their heads upon that tryi Ting 
occaſion 3- his language then was that of open, manly, undiſgui 
contempt and — and he deſerved credit for that lan- 


guage. How came it then, _—_— — 
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were of a ſudden purified in the Learned Gentlemai i conception, 
and were become his Hon. Friends? What was it chat bad 
plunged him into a coalition with thoſe, agaluſt whoſe conduct 
and principles, to make uſe. of his own animated language upon 
. a former — — like young Hannibal at the altar, he ſeemed 
to ſwear eternal and unalterable war. He would tell the Houſe 
—he would tell the Learned Member, diſappointed ambition had 
formed that mooſtrous alliance; and indeed upon this oc 
it ſeemed to have blended together the moſhetefogencols and 
diſcordant particles. That Learned Gentleman, who had under- 
ſtanding and character ſufficient to accompliſh the moſt difficult of 
all taſks, that of counteracting early prejudices, was rivt” proof 
againſt the impulſe of diſappointed' ambition. He knew, and fo 
the fact was, that he ſtood high in his profeſſion; and he looked 
with eager. certainty to the enjoyment of - thoſe honours and 
emoluments under a reſident, perhaps a reformed Parliament, 
which were not quite ſo open to the Gentleman'under an Imperi- 
al Parliament; and therefore diſappointed ambition had linked 
him to the objects of his former reprobation and contempt. He 
hoped, however, the Learned Gentleman would not take it amiſs, 
if, with great humility, he conveyed to him one admonition 3 
he ſaid before, and the fact was indiſputable, that there was 
no taſſe fo difficult as that of eradicating early impreffions, and 
ſound and pure as the Learned Gentleman might deem himſelf, 
the ſtamina in him were weak and deficient ; and ſhould he per- 
ſevere. in giving way to one indiſereet political motive, he was 
moſt. peculiarly in danger. The ſame, diſappointed ambition 
which had already thrown him iato the arms of the faction he 
deſpiſed, might-by degrees reſtore to his memory his old political 
principles, and obliterate from it thoſe which he lately aſſumed, 
might by degrees, to him imperceptible (for he believed did he 
perceive-it he would teſiſt it) · - lead him into the vortex of gene- 
ral diſaffection, and might at length plunge him into the Pande- 
moniam of furious Democracy, out of which' there would be no 
ion for him : no perſori would lament more than he the 
miſapplication' of the Genileman's talents, or the extinction of 
his virtues; he could not ſee that Learned Gentleman running 
blindfold towards the precipice before him, without warning him 
of his danger. Let the Learned Gentleman believe him, he was 
a valetudinarian---and- his learned and eminent relation would in- 
form him that valetudinarians ought to be cautious and have 4 
reverend care of their health. And now having laid fo much 
upon particulate, he would become more general, and make ſome 
obſervations the faction to which thoſe Gentlemen belonged y 
and ſome iperſong had had the temerity, (for in their ſituations he 
could call it by no other name) to charge his Majeſty's Govern- 
ment with corruption in e ARR meaſure of an Union 
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He ſhould beg leave to contraſt the conduct of that Goveromenb 


with the conduct of thoſe who had ventured to bring forward 


that charge ſome of whom had talked that night of proving facts 
ok che Bar 2 it was well-known, was a ſtage trick 5 lp 
the mob 5+ were dared they were challenged to do fo; | 
fame trick was practiſed laſt ſeſſion by a Learned Gentlemad 
(Mr, M.) who ſe to make himſelf the little hero of the ſto- 


rer but when he wad preſſed to come forward, the Learned | 


Member ſhrunk from his own calumny. He would contraſt the 
& of Goverament with that of the Anti- Union Faction 
4 name he conferred upon them, not only becauſe it coincided 
perfectly with iety of language, but alfo becauſe it ſerved 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe highly reſpectable perſons O 
lad hitherto oppoſed the meaſure of an Union from a fincere 
opinion of its impolicy. Thoſe were perſons, from whom ho- 
ever he might differ, he ſhould always moft highly reſpect and 


revere, And as it had been the conſtant and unremitting effort 


of the faction to blind, inflame and miflead them, ſo it ſhould 
be his humble endeavour to open their to the conduct of 
thoſe who moſt preſumptuouſly, and without any fair preten 
ſions whatſoever, — taken the lead of them in this great men- 
ſure. The conſtant and unremitting effort of the faction had 
been the ſuppreſſion of all diſcuſion—-no equivocal Dr be 
begged leave to ſay, of the weakneſs of their cauſc, and they 


reſorted to the uſual auxiliaries of weakneſs and a bad cauſe, 


amely, ſedition, miſrepreſentation, virulence, and clamour. 
0 begin with Sedition, ſcarcely had the queſtion Been 
the public mind, and before any valid opiniom could 7 
formed of its merits or defect when it was more than hiated to 
the Veomanry wy down their arms, from whem this inference 
was beſt to be co by the publie without being expreſſed, 
for it dared not be expreſſed) that a federal Uaion with the 
rench Republie was preferable to the diſcuſſion of an Incorpo- 
rating Union with Great Britain. The country was not to be 
defended, becauſe Government had the __ to offer the fub- 
+ even for diſcuſhon, The next branch. of Sedition was 
ud and decifive opinion which was echoed every where 
ſpecting the incompetency of the Legiſla | 
which could not bear the teſt of reaſoning, 
neceſſary, it was moſt ably 
Gentleman, (Mr. Smith) w 
had evinced himſelf a moft i 
the Meaſure; he ſpoke wrote, and the 
Let it not be ſuppoſed, however, for a moment, 
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4acompeteney of its Legiſlatore, and thereby to lay a ground of 
reſiſtance to 8 the Meaſure could not vo ſſed by 
The uſual weapons of virulence and elamour, it was to be reſiſted 
by blood and, if his ears did not deecive him, he had heard 
Jach an expreſſion mate uſe of in that Houſe. Any Act of Par- 
liament adopting the 'Meaſure, was loudly declared to be a nullity, 
and all the young Hannibals of the kingdom were to be aſſembled 
at the age of nine years, round the Altar of Sedition, to ſwear 
eternal hatred and immortal oppoſition to the Meaſure. and the 
Law. The next branch of Sedition was the-very candid, the 
very grateful, and very liberal declarations which were echoed 
every where, reſpecting the character and views of Great Britain 
and its bog pos in this country. He did think, that the 
very name-of Great Bricaio-was u name which, at this criſis par- 
ticularly, would naturally have excited in the mind of every 
friend to religion, ſocial order, freedom, and government, 
the warmeſt ſentiments of attachtoent and ap e, in whatever 
part of the Globe he might happen to refide ; and it was not 
to be connected with that great. country in order to 
ſeel. that ſentiment; but when*that'Tentiment was ſtrtngthened by 
the ties of blood and intimate political connexion, -when it was 
felt, nat only as a ſentiment, but ps afſecurity for every thing 
valuable which we enjoyed ; cold and Yeſtitute of every feeling 
of gratitude, or even of common prudence, muſt be the heart, 
and doubtful at leaſt muſt be the'loyalsyy of that Iriſhman, who 
.could blend, even in idea, the name of 'Briton and Foreigner ; 
and yet, the patriotic effuſions of Anti-Uniooiſm had conſtantly 
rung the changes upon Great Britaio's not only being a foreign, 
but an adverſe Nation ; upon its Troops, who volun- 
teered their · ſervices to reſcue us from revolution, pi and 
maſlacre, and who really came over to this country, nat only to 
rect 2 our n A 
— independence af our opinions, as bein I 
who were ſent over here to kk and to wang 
But there was a very and valid reaſon for this, the tranſi- 
tion from the idea of foreign®to that of enemy, was natural, and 
eaſy ; he believed there was a language in which one ex- 
gun both ideas, and therefore the'Scparatift could not miſs ſo 
fair and locky an opportunity, and he aſſumed the flimſey dif 
guiſe of Anti-Unioniſm, in order to inculcate his favourite prin- 
ciple. which he fondly expected would finally averthrow the con- 
nexion, So muctrfor Bedition. The next head was Miſrepre- 
ſentation, of which he bad already unavoidably touched in treat- 
ing of ſedition, for miſrepreſentation and fulfebood were the 
ground-works of ſedition. But he now came to thoſe groſs and 
glaring miſrepreſentations which had not even a fallacy to ſup. 
part them—yhich could nat deceive the moſt common under. 
Randing 
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ſtanding, and which. bad, no ſupport whatever, but unbluſhing, - 
unfeeling confidence. When a great proportian of the Property 
of the Kingdom came forward with declarations in favour of the 
Principle of Union, they were immediately deſcribed by the 
Faction as a few paltry, inſignificant names, although it was ob- 
"vious to every man who could read, that they were numerous, 
and to every man who. knew the ſtate of the country, that 
they were highly important in reſpect of property and conſequence. 
Well, that farce was carried on for ſome time, and then the 
faction ſoftened a little, and admitted that there were fome men 
of property amongſt. them: but what of that, ſaid they, the 
population of Ireland is againſt the meaſure, and the voice of the 
people muſt prevail; but the rebels are all for the Union. What! 
the population of Ireland againſt the meaſure, and the rebels all 
for it! Surely, ſurely, there muſt be ſome wonderfully pufifying 
rinciple in Anti-Unioniſm. What! of the boaſted maſtof 
Iriſh population, Anti-Uniouiſm does not leave one feculent, one 
corrupt particle, to taint its. own unſullied purity ! What ! not 
one rebel! Not even a doubtful man l No, no—all ſtaunch 
active loyaliſts, who nobly braved all danger, ſeorned the idea of 
timidity, ſpurned at nentrality where their King and their coun- . 
try were in danger ;—heretofore indeed the property of the king- 
dom and the rebels ufed to appear in oppoſite directions, but 
upon this occaſion they have formed the moſt new, unheard of, 
unexpected coalition in oppoſition to the intereſts and proſperity 
of the kingdom : very well—a great proportion of the trading 
part of the kingdom, and the repeatable land-holders come for- 
ward and declare in favour of the meaſure, and it was curious to 
obſerve how the faction becomes ever ariftocratical where they 
think it can anſwer their purpoſes ; theſe were immediately pro- 
claimed as low-bred ignorant mechanics, vile ſtupid peaſantry— 
what ſhould they know? What weight ought their opinion to 
have upon a public_queſtion ? befides they were influenced by 
their landlords, by their employers, by men whoſe intereſts and 
theirs were identified ; in ſhort, it was clear that no deſcription 
of men could attain the good graces of the ſaction, unleſs they 
conſented to be influenced by their ſedition, and miſled by their 
miſrepreſentation ; every man who reſpected his own opinion, or 
the opinion of thoſe whom they ought to look up to and revere, 
was ſure to be branded by them with the ſouleſt calumnies, to 
be the butt of their rancour, malignity, and ſlander. Another 
branch of miſrepreſentation ! the fenfo of Parliament is againſt 
the meaſure, how much better adapted could this expreſſion be, 
the nonſenſe and clamour of the faction; that poſition depended 
upon this foundation. The firſt branch of the Legiſlature, His 
Majeſty, at leaſt as far as recommendation could go, declared in 
. fayour of the principle of the meaſure ; the ſecond branch of the 
\ | Legiſlature, 
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Legiſlature, the Houſe of Peers, decided in favour of the mens 
ſure; the third branch of the Legiſlature, the Heuſe of Com- 
mons, hen called upon by the faction at the momentous heat . 
of triumph for fancied ſucceſs, to decide againſt the principle of 
the meaſure, poſitively refuſed to do ſo; the concluſion was ob- 
vious and natural, the ſenſe of Parliament was againſt the meaſure! 
A Noble Lord in a few days after makes the ſame attempt, and 
meets preciſely with the ſame ſucceſs; therefore the ſenſe of par- 
liament was againſt the meaſure, To ſuch wretched deviſes 
was the faction driven in order to effect their purpoſes: ought 
His Majeſty's Government to irritate them? they had much bet - 
ter ground to go upon in ſuppoſing that the ſenſe of Parliament 
was in favour of the meafure. As for himſelf, as he was not diſ- 
poſed to imitate the faction in auy thing, ſo he ſhould not imitate 
them in this. The ſenſe of Parliament was in favoutr of the 
meaſure as long as that Honſe withheld its opinion. The Prime 
Serjeant then begged leave to addreſs ſome obſervations to thoſe 
highly- table gentlemen, who had hitherto oppoſed the 
meaſure, from a fincere opinion of its impolicy ; in doing which, 
he begged to be underſtood not to addreſs them as a part 
ſed to that which he had eſponſed, but as a candid and liberal 
tribunal to which he appealed if he had : repreſented the faction 
fairly; and aſſuredly he had not miſrepreſented them yo 
Could it be poſſible that thoſe highly-reſpectable "perſons co! 
lend their valuable aſſiſtance to ſuch men, and to ſuch means, 
for the purpoſe of ſuppreſſing all diſcuſſion upon that great mea- 
ſure? ſurely it could not then be faid that the public were hur - 
ried into the diſcuſſion, unleſs indeed that charge were applicable 
to the leaders of Oppoſition. The public mind had time to pon+ 
der upon the queſtion ; and all the falſe views, in which clamour, 
prejudice, and ſelf-intereſt might have dreſſed the queſtion on 
either ſide, had had time to paſs away; and if the public could 
ever be capable of deciding upon the full ſubject, they muſt be 
capable then. Could thoſe reſpectable Gentlemen then lend their 
valuable aſſiſtance to further the ſchemes of men, whom, if he 
had repreſented them fairly, it was impoſſible they could conti- 
nue to act with? ſurely they need not then be told, that by 
refuſing to commit themſelves againſt the meaſure, they were 
pledged to do nothing, and they could ſtill have the opportunity 
left of rejection, whether upon the inadequacy of the plan or 
the impolicy of the time, or any other ground which did not go 
to eternal ſuppreſſion ? But ſhould they fatally be induced tode- 
cide haſtily this night againſt the principles of the meaſure, the 
would be driven to the melancholy alternative of ſuffering al 
thoſe misfortunes which might, and in his opiuion would ariſe - 
neceſſarily from the imperfection of the preſent ſyſtem, or to the 
bumiliating taſk of ſuing for that which they had fo 3 
e 9 
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hected,' and perhaps of ſing for it at a time when the mixfortane 


brought on by that peg = ſhaken the em mow 2 
centre, and resdered remedy y unavailing. = 
beg leave to call their — to 2 wi of his 3 
Goverument, ſtripped of all thoſe falſe views in which 
and ſlander bad decked, it. When the queſtion was firſt wad 
duced into Parliament by his Majelly's vernment, it was ſo 
introduced upon a well-confidered opinion of its utility, nay, of 
its neceflity ; when, however, that erament diſcovered that 
the Houſe of Commons was uawilling to commit itſelf on either 
fide of the queſtion uatil the meaſure was better underſtood, and 
the public opinion better aſcertained, that Government, relying 
upon the juſtice of its cauſe, did not fhrink from inveſtigation, 
and a whole year had elapſed, during which that queſtion had 
almoſt excluſively overſpread the public mind; and what had been 
the reſult? that a great proportion of the kingdom had from 
all quarters come forward and declared in * of the prinei- 
ple of 3 ſurely that an opinion lainly expreſſed 
— ſo — Is = at leaſt entitled to this mark of 
1 m the repreſentatives of the 

—＋ it Four at leaft receive a cool diſcuſſion, and Gall an 
hooted by clamour or ftifled by faction? Ie was perfectly con- 
vinced that the Gentlemen whom he addreſſed would act with 
that real firmneſs. which is always accompanied with a dignified 
moderation, and that they would not ſuffer themſclyes to be the 
2 of thoſe who had molt preſumptuouſſy puſhed themſelves 
before them, who had endcavoured to identify their factious 
views with the public intereſt, and their factious clamours with 
the public . ho had confi arrogatcd to — 
the firſt place at the feaſt without having on the wedding gar- 

ment, but who ſoon, very ſoon, if he wis not greatly _ 
muſt begin with ſhame to take the lower room 

Mr. Byswz.--Sir, I ſpeak to order, — I think it more 
decorous to do now, than to have interrupted the Hon. 
Member. I appeal to you, whether it be conſiſtent with 
order that any one Member of this Houſe ſhould allude to 
the circumſtances under which uy other holds a ſeat in it: 
wy ſeat is not impeached petition, and is no. ſubje& 
for the Hon. and Learned 2 the Prime Sergeant) 
animadverſion : et me however fore t Hon. and 
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tranſaQion, - (I preſume * 

altogether contrary to the truth. — deen very warm, 
I bope ſhall ſhew my preſent 

ſaying that 1 really — 
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| of n wilful miſtatement ; and that he has under ſome 

miſinformation repreſented cireumſtances relative to me, 

which are not true. 'The flattering and honourable diſtinction 
conferr d upon me, was, | ſoleqnly proteſt to God, not only 
without my ſolicitation, but without my knowledge, and I have no 
fear that my veracity will be doubted by any man who knows 
me. TI conclude by 1 the Hon. and Learned Member 
once for all, that I hold my feat by the ſame title that he holde 
his office, My Character has plac'd me here, and his Character 
has plac'd him there. | 3 

Mir. BAR Rx Ton. When this momentous queſtion was laſt 
agitated in Parliament, I gave it a firm, unequivocal, and decifive _ 
negative. That natural impulſe of fire apd indignation which 
pervaded the foul of any man who felt the infults and feared the 
injury to his country, glowed in mine; 1 flood forward with 
franefs, and oppoſed it with vigour. Since that period I have 
had time for refleRtion, I have thought, I have read, I have deep- 
ened into that important ſubject, and what was firſt the warm 
and natural impulſe of agitated feelings, has now become the 
reſult of calm inveſtigation and of deliberate judgment. I am of 
the ſame opinion flill, nor is there an inducement on this ter- 
reſttial globe, a reward under that of heaven, which could this 
night ſeduce me to betray my country L form that determination 
on genuine principles of the moſt unſhaken loyalty, and unequi- 
vocal. attachment to the benefits and ihe liberty of the Britiſh | 
Conſtitution z acting on theſe principles I a as a ſupporter of the 
Biitiſh Crown, a friend to the Britiſh Sceptre. For I am 
3 in my opinion that a revolntionary meaſure ariſin 
from the aſhes of a rebellion, and grounded on the diftraQions 
a nation, never can be permanent. I know that the firm ſpirit of 
1782 has ebbed for the moment. But I elſo know that in every 


country under heaven there is à recurring tide of public virtue, * 


which, though it way ſometimes recede, yet, like the billows of 
the ocean, is certain 10 return and difficult to reſiſt. I d 
leſt when that recutring tide ſhall waſte away the deſpondency 
and diffipate the terzors of iſe Iriſh nation, when the deformity _- 
of dependence ſhall appear raked before them, that the event 
may become ultimately dangerous io the moſt precious of all our 
N conſiderations, namely, Our .imperial connexion with - 
reat Britain 3 a connexion without which, Ireland muſt fall and 
Great Britain would be no more ; with this impreſſion engrayea 
on my mind and interwoven in my underſtanding, I ſhould be a 
bad ſubjeR and « worſe Iriſhman, did I give my guilty aſſent ta 
the perpetration of a meaſure ſo fatal to the bonour of the Iriſh | 
nation, and the integrity of the Britiſh empire. As a good ſubject 
and a al wan 1 6d i. I never was a friend to political inno- 
vation or conſtitutional experiment. I learned and practiſed that 
leſſon during ted years that I ſupported his Majeſty's n 
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and I beheld my native Country riſing above her fau 
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- was a leſſon, and 'tis his Majeſty's government, and nat 
my ele, which now. recedes from the principle which had 


been the ſtanding argument of every preceding Adminiſtration. 
When I reflect on the meaſure as to its internal effect, the ob- 
jections are equally ſtrong and equally alarming. NETS. Ge. 
Ireland has now nothing to alk, and Great Britain nothing to 
beſtow, which could compenſate. the advantage of independent 
Conſtitution, ot the ſecurity of a reſident Legiſlature. Our Con- 
ſtitution is free, our trade is open, our manufaQures proſper, and 
our tranquillity encreaſing. at do we want which we may nor 
look to from the hands of an Iriſh Senate? What favour have we 
to beſeech from the hands of a Britiſh Parliament? None: inter- 


nal peace and internal ſecurity will be beſt achieved 2 thoſe 


who are to taſte its benefits, and beſt know the cauſes of its real 
wants and internal diſcordance. When I reflect on the means of 
reſtoring our tranquillity, I find it is attainable amongtt ourſelves, ' 
The conſideration of this queſtion has opened a new ſcene to my 
reaſon, and thrown a new light upon my underſtanding. The 
hereditary prejudices of my early life, and the acquired bigotry 
of my late one, began to wear away, the miſt . to diſſipate, 
$ and triumph- 
ant over her misfortunes, embracing ALL her chilaren, claſping her 
ſiſter in the genuine embrace of natural love and independent 
affection, and with her riſing hand in hand in double ſtrength and 
double proſperity, in ſeparate perſons, but with united love and 
united tatereſt, under the power and protection of a common 
parent. When I reflected how that was to be attained, I con- 
ceived, that externally the kindneſs of Great Britain would enſute 


the gratitude of Ireland, and internally that oblivion was the 


ſafeſt road to peace and toleration, the fureſt courſe to 2 
If theſe were the objects, a reſident Parliament could beft | 
them; if peace, and toleration were not the objects, the Empire 
was loſt. As to detail of meaſures to be granted by a Union, we 
wanted no favour ; but, even if terms the moſt honourable, moſt 
lucrative, moſt beneficial, were to be offered, acceded to und 
adopted, where is the ſecurity 8 an hout's continuance, when 
we have loſt our Parliament? The faith of nations is the faith: of 
the Miniſter. Ne' ſecurity under Heaven could we 'reecive 
further than the will of a Britiſh Miniſter, or the vote of a Britiſh 
Parliament z the one alloyed by the complaiſance- of the Iriſh 
emigrants, and the other influenced by the errors or exigencies of 
the moment, And the ſame omnipotence of Parliament, which 
it is argued by Unioniſts gives authority to the repreſentatives to 
vote away the Conſtitution of their country, Wuld give them as 


legal an authority to vote away the conſiderations for which they 


fold it, to the purpoſes of any Miniſter who might buy themſelves; 

With theſe imprefſions on my mind, it is impoſſible I could 
ſupport a meaſure ſo radically repugnant to my judgment, to my 
feelings, and my conſcience. 3 88 * 
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When wis cruel fubjeR was firſt brought forward it wi 

rejected, the Union was then overthrown, but the blow that fel 
jt was not followed, we collected rather to contemplate that to 
improve our , the monſter lay proſtrate at our mercy, 
every arm was raifed to ftrike, but every weaponwas 
to « different object, the blows fell amongſt ourſelves, and the 
monſter crept away uninjured. I ſtepped out of my ranks to ſmite 
him in every limb, bot he eſcaped by your mercy, be was not 
kept down, has again become animated, and again calls for the 
combat believe me, Union can be only hed by Union. 
This diſcuſſion has proceeded to « great beight, the eloquence 
and ability of my friends, who have — leave any thing RW 
in me ſuperfluous ; but I cannot avoid mentioning the calumny 
have experienced, and the miſrepreſentation I have undergote 
thro' my tion to the meaſure. I was attached to the late 
adminiftration, I fu it, I received favours at its hands, 1 
fi for the City of Clogher, I determined to oppoſe the meaſures 
of the preſent iniſtration. I ſaw early what they aimed at, 
and I determined to rid myſelf of the obligation, which hung upon 
my honor, and that offer I did make in 2 was not required, 
yet my not having done ſo was made a falſe pretence againſt wy 
integrity to my moſt valued. friend in another country, But I 
will rid myſelf of an obligation which curbs my conduct, I ſhall 
unſhackle my feelings, and return to my duty, ind t 
of any conſideration but my duty to my NN r. Bar- 
rington then went into a levere reprehenſion of the Prime Serjeant, 


; 


rime 
for the words faction and ſedition, applied to ſuch Gentlemen of 
the Bar as oppoſed a Union—he ſaid, the learned Member ſeemed 
to feel the conſequence of his — only by name his prac- 
tice did not incommode his parliamentary ſtudies his vocabulary - 
not being much harraſſed at the bar, ſeemed in full vigour for 
his parliamentary objeQs 3 but he ſhould be cautious of Ahn ex- 
E which might be fo fully and fo juſtly retorted. be 
on. Member had a right to apply general expreflions to general 
bodies, if he had « power to ſupport them. But if the words 
ſedition and faction were applied to him individually by the 
Hon. Member, they were falſe, impudent, and malicious; 'as 
to faction, he knew it notg he never was connected with any 
ſaction 3 and as to ſedition, his loyalty had borne teſts whi 
would loſe nothing in a compariſon with the learned Member. 
Mr. Barrington ſaid, he highly approved of the Hon. Baronet's 
motion; it bad his full and unqualited approbation he hid never 
changed his opinion on the great ſubject ; it remained variably 
the fame, matured by refleQion, confirmed by and 
founded upon honeſt attachment to Britiſh Connzion Britih 
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Sir Joux Macazrwzr ſaid, that the obſervation of. the How 
Baronet who had moved the amendment, could not be too ſtrongly 
impreſſcd, that the people of Ireland were too much in the 
habit of undervaluing themſelves and overvalaing Great Britain; 
that a compariſon of the preſent ſtate of the two countries, would. 
open their eyes to their own relative importance—Great Britain, 
according to the ſtatement of Sir John Sinclair, when Reſident 
of the Board of Agriculture, contained fixty-ſeven. millions of 
acres—1reland,” according to Beaufort, contains about twenty 


millions of Engliſh acres—Great Britain (according to Chalmers. 


who rates the lation conſiderably higher than or Price) 
contains nine millions fix hundred. t nd ſouls —Ireland con- 


tains, at the loweſt computation, four millions and a half—the. 
debt of Great Britain, according to Mr. Pitt's ſtatement in Jan. 


 _ laſt, (including the value of the long and ſhort annuities, and 


after deducting the ſinking fund) exceeds four hundred and ſixty- 
ty-fix millions, exclaſive of the loan to the Emperor, amounting 
in value, to about eleven millions more: the preſent debt of Ire- 
land is about twenty millions, ſo that treland on about two-ſe- 
venths of the extent of the territory of Great Britain has nearly 
half her population, and does not owe the twenty-third part of 
the amount of her debt. Again, to ſhew that the Britiſh Go- 
vernment are totally regardleſs of the internal improvement of 
Great Britain, Sir John Sinclair ſtates, that of the fixty-ſeven 
millions of acres ſhe contains, ſever millions are incapable of im- 
provement :— Five millions are employed in agriculture, twenty- 
hve millions in paſture, and that the remaining thirty millions of 
acres, which are all capable of improvement, ſo as to be to the 
country, if improved, at leaſt produces 27,000,c00 per annum, 
remains to the eternal diſgrace of the Britiſh Parliament, totall 
neglected and totally inproduQtive. Gentlemen may ſuppole 
that a great proportion of this vaſt neglected territory is in Seot- 
land; but their aſtoniſhment will encreaſe when they are told that 
no leſs than 22,300,000 acres thereof are in England and Wales! 
Has the Iriſh Parliament been ſo diſgracefully negligent of the 
improvement of ireland? No: has it ever refuſed, even under the 
moſt ſevere and oppreſſive influetce of Great Britain, to hold 
forth almoſt every poſſible evcouragement ro the agriculture of 
*. — ?---No : the preſent proſperity of the country, proves it 
Thus then we ſee the tive cauſe of the relative proſperity 
of Ireland, to have been a reſident and enlightened Parliament, 
aud now that Parliament is to be for ever removed, Can it be 
expected that the Britiſh Parliament will even, in — 2 
promote the improvement of Ireland, when the has ſo ſhamefully 
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d ber o]? To our own Parliament alſo, 'is this coun- 
try indebted for the Vote againſt the payment of Tithes of «djuſt- 
ment,---0n that Vote alone depends the*,ex-mntio , 2pd-when . 
this Houſe ſhall be no more, that vote will fall with it, and the 
Iriſh clergy will claim the ſame tythes as the Engliſh clergy ;— 
© the tythes already paid in this country amount, according to 
the ſtatement of a learned member of this Houſe, to £ 200,000 & 
year, and theſe tythes are not above oge-third of the tythes paid 
to the Engliſh clergy on the ſame articles; yet their payment phos 1 
been ſo ſeverely feſt by the poor, chat it has been the ſole ca 
of every inſutrection that has taken place in this country for half 
a century paſt, the late rebellion] only excepted —Now, if in 
their preſent ſtate, they are felt to be a grievance, what will they 
be when colleRed to the ſame extent and rigour as tythes ae 
collected in England, and where every. acte of paſture land in 
the kingdom, now exempt by the vote of this vote, ſtrall be liable 
to them—when to Z 200,000 a ' yeag were collected, you may 
fairly make the addition of 600,600 men—If, Sir, after all the 
circumſtances attending the propoſed meaſure have been duly 
weighed by the people of Ireland. they ſhall be willing to ſub- 
mit themſelves to be totally by a Parliament in which 
they will not form one ſixth part of the repreſentation, by a 
country of about twice theit tion, huving more than 
twenty- three times their debt;—God'forbid; that I ſhould reſiſt 
it; but until their ſenſe be fairly and honeſtiy taken and expreſſed 
in its favour, I ſhall think myſelf fully warranted in reſiſting it 
in every ſtep ; and one grand motive of my refiftance is, that L 
fear it may, if carried againſt the ſenſe of the people, endanger 
the —_— of the 2 countries,” a connexion Which 1 am 
ready to lay down my life to prevent. — 
Me. Fox argued «gainit the amendment at great length, and 


contended that the nature of our connexion required an alteratior, 


and that the Settlement of 1782 was not aal. He went like- 


wiſe into a detail of the Abules, which he endeavoured to place + 07 


to the Account of the imperfe ſtate of = Conftitution and con- 
ne ction with Great Britaif, which he argued. for ſome time, and 


then concluded by oppofing the amendment. 


M.. Egan, had juſt riſen to „ when Mr. Grattan entered the 
Houſe, introduced by the Rt. . Wm. Brabazon Ponſonb, and 
Arthur Moore, Eſq. Never did we witne/s fo ſalemn 4q ſcene : an 
indeſcribable ſeized the Houſe and Gallery, and every heart 
heaved in tritutady pulſation to the name; the virtues, and the return 
4 Parliament of the Founder of the Conſtitution of 1782, the exiſtence 


reprobation, and concluded by giving 
 Amendm 


The ſettlement of which I ſpeak, conſiſts of ſeveral parts, 
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(Mr. een proceeded io 4 ſhort, but ſpirited Speech, 10 aſſert 

his continued and oppoſi tion to the — of a 1 
Union, and to beftow on it and upon its thy vec his 11. | 

is hearty affent to thi 


ent, * . 
Mr. Gzx arTan-—Sir, the Gentleman who ſpoke the laft but 


one, mentioned the ſettlement of 178; edopring the ideas of | 


the Miniſter of Great Britain---that Miniſter has come forward in 
two celebrated productions: he declares his intolerance of the 


Parliamentary Conftitution of Ireland 3 that Conftitution which 


he ordered the ſeveral Viceroys to celebrate, in defence of which 
he recommended the French war, and to which be ſwore the 


yeomen- that Conſtitution he now declares to be a miſerable im- 


rfeQion, concurring with the men whom he executed in think 


only—-they propoſing to ſubſtitute a Republic, and he the yoke 
of the eh Parliament. We have ſeen him inveigh again their 
jects, let us hear him in defence of his own-- denies in the 


ce of the two nations a public ſact regiſtered and recorded --he 


diſclaims the final adjuſtment of 1782 —- and he tells you that this 
final adjuſtment was no more than an incipient train of negotiation. 


part a record, eſtabliſhing on the whole two grand pofitions-—Fi 


the admiſſion of Ireland's claim1o be legiſlated by no other Parlia- 


ment but that of Ireland · Secondly, the finality impoſed upon the 


two nations, regarding all coaſtitutional projets affecting each 


other. On the ad of that claim, the firſt tracts of this 


8 3 are two meſſages ſent hy his N the Parliament 


the different countries, to come to « 2 in order 
to remove the diſcontents and jealouſies of the 1 the ſecond, 
the anſwer of the Parliament of Ireland, to his Majeſty's meſſage -g 
declaing, among other cauſes of diſcontent and jealouſy, one 
great, capital, principal, and fundamental cauſe namely the in» 


 terpoſition of the Parliament of Great Rritain, in the Legiſlative 


Regulation of Ireland, accompanied with a ſolemn proteſt 

that interpoſition, and with a claim of right on the part of Ire- 
land ; not of the Parliament of Ir only, but of the people of 
the realm, whoſe ancient and unalienable inheritance it was ſtated 


in that addreſs to be—a ene exemption againſt the interſe- 
l 


rence of the Parliament of Great Britain, or that of any other le- 


"es 
* 


the Iriſh Parliament @ grieyance, and differing in the remedy 


| 4 main the fallen of debate. Having taken the Oats and 


— 


gillation, ſaxe only the King, Lords and Commons of * 
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The third part of this adjutment was a reſolution yated by the 
two Britiſh Houſes of Parliament, in conſequence of ſaid * 
tranſmitted by his Majeſty for their c ration ; there were 
two reſolutions tranſmitted---1f, That the 6th of ge 1. con- 
raining the claim of interference by the Britiſh Patliament, ſhould 
be repealed 3 the ad, That the connection between the coun- 
tries ſhould be placed by mutual conſent, on à ſolid and perma- 
nent foundation 3 the zd part of the covenant was, The. addreſs 
of the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament, upon the conſidetati- 
on of theſe two Reſolutians 3 which addreſs does, among viber 
things, accept of the propoſition contained in the firft reſolution; 
and does exprefsly rejeR the ſecond ; for it lays, that we conceive 
the reſolution for unqualified, unconditional repeal of the 6th of 
George I. to be a meaſure of cooſummate wiſdom, . | 
I drew that addreſs-—and I introduced thoſe words expreſsly to 
exclude any ſubſequent qualifications or limitations, affecting to 
clog or reſtrain the operations of that repeal, and the plenitude 
of the legiſlative authority of the Iriſh Parliament. The addreſs 
adds the clauſe of finality for inſtance ; that gratified in thoſe par- 
ticulers which it ſtates, o © Conſtitutional queſtion between the 
« two nations, will any longer exiſt.” Fig,” 
The next part was the meaſure adopted by the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment upon the conſideration of this addreſs; and in that meaſure, 
they accede to twat addreſs entirely and unequivocally ; they em- 
brace our propoſition of unconditional and unqualified repeal ; 
and they accordingly introduce a bill for that purpoſe ; and thus 
they cloſe the final adjuſtment ;---our addreſs, though no part of 
their reſolutions, becoming part of their covenant : as their bill 
of repeal, though no part af our acts, became part of our treaty. 
Another inſtrument in the tranſaRion is tbe addreſs-to his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, touching the finality of this mea- 
ſure, in which are theſe words---** We bave ſeen this great nati- 
onal arrangement eſtabliſhed on a baſis which ſecures and unites 
the intereſts of both kingdoms, the objects we have been labour · 
ing for have been accompliſhed.” | wil 
he next is the declaration of the Iriſh Government, touch - 
ing the finality of that arrangement, convince the people 
that every cauſe of paſt jealouſy and diſcontent is finally te- 
moved, and that both countries have pledged their good faith to 
each other, and that their beſt fecurity will be their inviolable ad- 
herence to this compact.“ There are two other paris which are 
material, the reſolution of the lriſh Houſe of Commons, the 18th 
of June, declaring in ſubſtance, that the queſtion was not now to 
205 | be 
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be opened, and that the buſineſs was done, and in thefe words, 
chat leave to bring in a bill of Right was refuſed, becauſe the 
right of legiſlation in the Iriſh Parliament in all caſes, had been 
already aſſerted by Ireland, and fully, and finally, and irrevocably 
-acknowledged by Great Britain. ere e 17 Ut 
Tbe next inftrument was an addreſs to his Majeſty, to beſetch 


him to point a day of public thankſgiving, for the accompliſh- 
ment of theſe great objects, as well as for his victories: thus it 


appears, that whatever idea might have been. cotictived in the 
"2d reſolution of the 17th of May (8a), it was totally und entirely 
abandoned, the Miniſter of that time probably intended to make 
the beſt bargain he could for England, and therefore conceived 
it eligible to condition, and qualify the acknowledgment of the 
independency of the Iriſh Parliament, by certain proviſions re- 
ipecting navigation, &c. but finding that the Iriſh Parliament 
would accept of nothing but the unqualified and unconditional 
_ repeal, he Trove the fruitleſs idea. I cannot preſume to ſtate his 
ſentiments, but I can ſtate that the Iriſh propoſitions of unquali- 
fied and unconditional repeal, rejecting the idea of further mea- 
* ſures, was adopted in England by her Parliament, which embraced 


the Iriſh NN of unqualified and unconditional repeal of 


the 6th of George the Firft, and did repeal it accordingly with- 
out | ney rho mt, condition, or limitation. 40 | 
I beg leave to mention two ſacts, which, though not recorded, 
are not forgotten 3 the one is a declaration by Lord Lanſdown, 
then Secretary of State, that the repeal by the 6th of Geprge the 
Firſt, was the only meaſure he meant to propoſe---the other was 
a declaration by the Repreſentative of the Iriſh Government, in 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, made after our addteſs of the 
27th of May, that no meaſures were intended to be grounded on 
the ad Engliſh reſolution of May 19th : I remember the queſtion 
to have been aſked and dd anſwered. | N . 
»I think I have nei from the records quoted, that the 
argument of the Mimiſter Nagaipſt the expreſs letter, the evident 
meaning and honeft ſs of this final ſettlement, and I beg leave 
to repeat that finality Wits not only a part of the ſettlement, but 
one of its principal objects; the caſe is til] ogg azainſt him, 
finality was the principal object of his country, as legiſlative inde- 
pendency was the object of ours. _Ireland wiſhed to ſeize the mo- 
ment of her ſtrength for the efMbliſhment of her liberties ; the 
court of England wiſhedto conclude the operations of that ſtrength, 
and bound 1ts progreſs ; the one cauntry withed to eſtabliſh her li- 


berty,the other to check the growth of demand; I ſay, the growth of 


demand, it was the expreſſion of the time; thecourt of England came 


therefore to an agreement with this country, viz. to eſtabliſh or 
| ever 
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ever, a free and i ent exiſtence of the Iriſh Parliament, and 
to preſerve for ever the unity of the Britiſh empire 3 the * 
by the above-mentioned adjuſtment, the latter, by the clauſe | 
finality to that adjuſtment annexed, and by precluding then, and 
at all times to come; the. introduQtian of any further chnſtitutio- 
nal queſtions in either country, affecting the connexion which was 
to teſt under ſolemn covenant, unimpregnable and invincible to 
the intrigue, or ambition of either country, founded on the pru- 
dent, the profound, the liberal, and the eternal principle of 
unity of empire, and ſeparation of Parſiament- | 
I might however wave all this, and yet the Miniſter would get 


nothing by it; I might allow, contrary to common ſenſe, that 
final a at as propoſed by his Majeſty, means incipient ne 


tiation 3 I will ſuppoſe, contrary to truth, to public faith, public 
honor, and common policy, that the councils of Great Britain at 
that time, meant to feds the Iriſh Conſtitution open to the en- 
croachments of Britiſh Parliament, and tbe Britiſh empire, open 
to the encroachments of the Iriſh volunteer, that is, that ſhe 
meant to expoſe the ſolidity of her empire, in order to cheat the 
friſh, 1, Of their opportunity, and afterwards of their conſti- 
tution; and yet he has gained nothing by theſe prepoſterous con- 
ceſſions, becauſe he mult allow that the arrangement did proceed 
to certain articles of covenant, and the firſt article on the part of 
England excludes his Union, being the aſſent of the Parliament 
of Great Britain to the requiſition of the people of Ireland, which 
was to be exempted in all times to come from the interference of 
Britiſh Partiaments, and to have eſtabliſhed over them, no other 
legiſlature whatever, ſave only that ef the King, Lords and Com- 
mogs of Ireland; admitting then the ridiculous idea of ulterior 
meaſures to follow final adjuſtment ; a Union could not be one of 
the, it is hardly neceffary to mention that he hag been Miniſter 
cver ſince that period; that during the whole of that time he ne- 
ver ventured to name Union, as one of thoſe further meaſures, 
not in 1783 when a bill was brought in by the Miniſtry, not in 
1785 when he introduced his celebrated propafitions, and ſtated 
the 2d reſolution of the 17th May, 171 comprehend not the 
Conſtitution but the en, both cntries, not in the ad- 
miniſtration of 1785, not in ſhort until he had reduced this coun- 
try by a train of calamitou® meaſures, to religious diviſions, to 
the condition of a conqueſt, ſuch as ſhe was when the Parliament 
of England at the clole of the laſt century, took away her trade, 
and in the middle of the preſent took away her Conſtitution, 
The Miniſter proceeds, he. impeaches, the Conſtitution of 1782 
from diſavowing an atrangement ſo adjuſted at that time, and an 
adjuſtment ſo concluded, he advances and calls that 2 
| m 
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be opened, and that the buſineſs was done, and in theſe words, 
that leave to bring in a bill of Right was refuſed, becauſe the 
right of legiſlation in the Iriſh Parliament in all caſes, had been 
already aſſerted by Ireland, and fully, and finally, and irrevocably 
acknowledged by Great Britain. 1 | 

The next inftrument was an addreſs to his Majeſty, to beſeech 
him to point a day of public thankſgiving, for the accompliſh- 

ment of theſe great objects, as well as for his victories: thus it 
appears, that whatever idea might have been conceived in the 
ad reſolution of the 17th of May (82), it was totally und entirely 
abandoned, the Miniſter of that time probably intended to make 
the beſt bargain he could for England, and therefore conceived 
it eligible to condition, and qualify the acknowledgment of the 
independency of the Iriſh Parliament, by certain proviſions re- 
ſpecting navigation, &c. but finding that the Iriſh Parliament 
would accept of nothing but the unqualified and unconditional 
repeal, he dropt the fruitleſs idea. I cannot preſume to ſtate his 
ſentiments, but I can ſtate that the Iriſh propoſitions of unquali- 
fied and unconditional repeal, rejeRing the idea of further mea- 
* ſures, was adopted in England by her Parliament, which embraced 
the Iriſh propoſitions 1 unqualified and unconditional repeal of 
the 6th of George the Firft, and did repeal it accordingly with- 
out qualification, condition, or limitation. 4% 

I beg leave to mention two facts, which, though not recorded, 
are not forgotten 3 the one is a declaration by Lord Lanſdown, 
then Secretary of State, that the repeal by the 6th of George the 
Firſt, was the only meaſure he meant to propoſe---the other was 
a ei Ho the Repreſentative. of the Iriſh Government, in 


the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, made after our addreſs of the 
27th of May, that no meaſures were intended to be grounded on 
the ad Engliſh reſolution of May 19th; I remember the queſtion 
to have been aſked and q anſwered. | | 
I think I have ne from the records quoted, that the 
argument of the Mirſter N agaipſt the expreſs letter, the evident 
meaning and honeſt ſenſè of this final ſettlement, and I beg leave 
to repeat that finality Wis not only a part of the ſettlement, but 
one of its principal objects; the caſe is ftill ſtronger Gunn him, 
finality was the principal object of bis country, as legiſlative inde- 
pendency was the object of ours. Ireland wiſhed to feize the mo- 
ment of her ſtrength for the eſtäbliſhment of her liberties ; the 
court of England wiſhedto conclude the operations of that ſtrength, 
and bound 1ts progreſs ; the one cauntry wiſhed to eſtabliſh her li- 
berty,the other to check the growth of demand; I ſay, the growth of 
demand, it was the expreſſion of the time; thecourt of England came 


therefore to an agreement with this country, viz. to eltabliſh ſor 
ever 
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ever, a free and independent exiſtence of the Iriſh Parliament, and 
to preſerve for ever the unity of the Britiſh empire; the former, 
by the above-mentioned ad;uſtment, the latter, by the clauſe of 
finality to that adjuſtment annexed, and by precluding then, and 
at all times to come; the introduction of any further conſtitutio- 
nal queſtions in either country, affecting the connexion which was 
to reſt under ſolemn covenant, unimpregnable and invincible to 
the intrigue, or ambition of either country, founded on the pru- 
dent, the profound, the liberal, and the eternal principle of 
unity of empire, and ſeparation of Parliament. 
I might however wave all this, and yet the Miniſter would get 
nothing by it ; I might allow, contrary to common ſenſe, that 
final adjuſtment as propoſed by his Majeſty, means incipient ne 
tiation 3 I will ſuppoſe, contrary to truth, to public faith, public 
honor, and common policy, that the councils of Great Britain at 
that time, meant to Les the Iriſh Conſtitution open to the en- 
croachments of Britiſh Parliament, and tbe Britiſh empire, open 
to the encroachments of the Iriſh volunteer, that is, that ſhe 
meant to expoſe the ſolidity of her empire, in order to cheat the 
triſh, 1ſt. Of their opportunity, and afterwards of their conſti- 
tution ; and yet he has gained nothing by theſe prepoſterous con- 
ceſſions, becauſe he wal allow that the arrangement did proceed 
to certain articles of covenant, and the firſt article on the part of 
England excludes his Union, being the aſſent of the Parliament 
of Great Britain to the requiſition of the people of Ireland, which 
was to beexempted in all times to come from the interference 0 
Britiſh Parliaments, and to have eſtabliſhed over them, no other 
legiſlature whatever, ſave only that ef the King, Lords and Com- 
mogs of Ireland; admitting then the ridiculous idea of ulterior 
meaſures to follow final adjuſtment ; a Union could not be one of 
thein, it is hardly neceffary to mention that he been Miniſter 
ever ſince that period ; that during the whole of that time he ne- 
ver ventured to name Union, as one of thoſe further meaſures, 
not in 1783 when a bill was brought in by the Miniſtry, not in 
1785 when he introduced his celebrated pr tions, and ſtated 
the 2d reſolution of the 17th May, 17a, Y0 comprehend not the 
Conſtitution but the commerce of both cauntries, not in the ad- 
miniſtration of 1785, not in ſhort until he had reduced this coun- 
try by a train of calamitous meaſures, to religious diviſions, to 
the condition of a conqueſt, ſuch as ſhe was when the Parliament 
of England at the clole of the laſt century, took away her trade, 
and in the middle of the preſent took away her Conſtitution. 
The Miniſter proceeds, he. impeaches, the Conſtitution of 1782 
from diſavowing an atrangement io adjuſted at that time, and an 
acjuſtment ſo concluded, he advances and calls that 3 
8 m 
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miſerable imperſeRiong uſt rfifteen yeuts ric, and when be 
Has a grew: army in Ireland he has made that dd Lovery, and inſtead 
of a Conſtitution which eftabliſhed peace in Ireland, he revives a 
principle which produced war in America, namely that two in- 


dependent legiſlatures are incompatible ; this was the language 


of Lord North's ſword in the colonies, this is the language of 
Mr. Pitt's ſword in Ireland, and the doQrine of an imperial le- 
ms which loft Great Britain America, and which Great 
ritain ſurrendered to Ireland, takes once more its bloody ſtation 
in the pages of the Miniſter, in defiance of faith, and in contempt 
of experience ; it ſeems as a Britiſh Parliament is diſpoſed to ſur- 
render its liberties to the court, the court is diſpoſed to advance 
its domination over all the Britiſh connections; ſimilarity of con- 
flitutions is no longer the bond of connection, all are to be ſwal- 
lowed up according ts this doctrine in one imperial Parliament 
whoſe powers encreaſe as the boundaries of the empire con- 
tract, and the * of her liberties declines. | 
Lou aboliſhed,” fays he, one Conſtitution, but you for- 
to form another.” Indeed f---What l does be mean that we 
ould have demoliſhed a uſurpation: in order io mangle a Con- 
ſtitution? Does he mean that we ſhould have overſet the tyranny 
of one Parliament to mangle another ? In thort, does he mean 
that we ſhould have taken away the uſurped and tyrannical pow- 
ers of the Legiſlature of England, in order to reſtore thoſe 2 | 
and-tyrannical powers to that very Legiſlature? In what branches? 
His propoſitions have ſtated them; Commerce, &c. the very 


branches in which they had been by that very Legiſlature moſt op- 


eſſively and egrexioully. obſtinately and tranſcendantly abuſed. 
Moſt certainly the conductots of that ſettlement on the part of Ite- 
land did not think proper fo to reftore the grievance of a foreigu 
Legiſlation, and ſo to limit the powers of a domeſtic one, The 
Miniſter has given in his ſpeech the reafon—* All the great 
branches of trade (by mo ard 2 ry __ Wa 

lantation trade, thg 1 trade) are aſcribed to the liberality o 

ngland, not to 23 deny it—but as Miniſters may 
deny covenants, it ſeemtd prudent to reſerve the powers of Par- 
lament, and accordingly the Iriſh Legiſlature retains full and 
ample reſources, under the ſettlement of that time, to incline the 


; councils of England to remember and obſerve her compaQt with 


our country, ſhould the Britiſh Miniſter be diſpoſed to forget them 


thus the Parliament of Ireland can ſo regulate her intercourſe 


with other countries for colonial produce, ſo regulate her right 
to an Eaſt India trade, and fo _y her Channel trade, as to 
ſecure a preference in the Engliſh market to her linens, and 
to ſecure a direct intercourſe with the Britiſh plantations ; was 
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Ireland to retain thoſe powers with a view to annoy ? No; but 
ſhe was to retain them, and to retain them leſt Great Britain, in- 
ſtigared by ſome Miniſter, might be induced to exerciſe once more 
thoſe very powers of annoyance with which now the Right He. 
Gentleman threatens Ireland; in ſhort, leſt Great Britain ſhould 
retain all her powers of moleſtation, and Ireland ſhould ſurrender all 
her powers of retaliation, The claſſic Miniſter muſt know, Tacitus 
has told him, that between the powerful and the impotent there can 
be no peace ; the powers I ſpeak of were powers of 2 they 
were powers of protection ; they were the great reſerves of the 
Iriſh Parliament to ſecure the trade of Ireland aud harmony of 
empire; the wiſdom of the reſerve ſuch a Miniſter as he is was 
born to eſtabliſh. Strange ideas this Miniſter entertains of the 
Conſtitution of an Iriſh Parliament. K 
It ſhould be incompetent, it ſhould be omnipotent; incompe- 
tent to regulate the commerce of the country, omnipoterit to over- 
turn her Conſtitution : it ſhould be inadequate and almighty, 
inadequate to protect, almighty to ſell the people. Its divine 
powers are to ariſe from its obſequiouſneſs, — the act of its 
ſurrender with him conſtitutes its omnipatence. | 
The Miniſter proceeds: he ſpecifics his objections to this ſet- 
tlement of 1782; the caſe of regency is one, and war another. 
Facts are againſt him in both, He ſtates that it was accident 
alone, meaning the recovery of his Majeſty, that preſerved the 
identity of the Executive power at the time of the — 
miſtates that fact totally and entirely, it was not accident viz. the 
recovery of the King that ney WE: the identity of the Executive 
powers, that identity was preſerved amply, carefully and affection- 
ately, by the determination of the Triſh Parliament in chooſing 
for their Regeut the Heir Apparent of the Crown, already de- 
ſignated and determined upon, thought in form inveſted by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, The Patient of Ireland pro- 
vided in that event not only for thEpttf&Fion of the monarchial 
principle, but for the preſervatio i connexion likewiſe, 
and adhered to his country, thougH IF did not link themſelves 
to his party. The principle that came under the conſideration. of 
the Iriſh Parliament was threefold, the principle of Monarchy— 
the principle of Connexion, and the principle of _ With 
regard to the two firſt, they concurred with the Parliament of, 
England—they choſe as Regent the next in ſucceſſion to the 
Crown, and they choſe him after, and not before the Parliament 
of Great Britain had ſignified with the Miniſter at their bead, 
their determination to appoint him, and in ſo doing they followed 
faithfully the ſpirit of the act of Annexation of the Crown, which 
forms between the two countries their bond and connexiun—but a | 
bond and connexion, through the medium of monarchy. I am = 
| ſtating 
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ſtating the ſpirit of that act, without defending or condemning 
it. ſay/the act of Annexation, and ſo the bill of 1782, alter- 
ing and amending the act of Poynings, and ordaining that Iriſh 
bills ſhall be ſcat to the King, looks to the bond and connexion of 
theſe iſlands through the medium of monarchy. A Britiſh Re- 

ublic never was ia the contemplation of either, but an Engliſh 
Monarchy and no other form of Government was preſcnt to the 


22 of both, giving thereby the Royal Houſe, who are 
the 


the Parliament of Ireland did adhere to the principles of Briti 
connexion, and did unite with them the tafe and the preſcribed 
rigciples of Monarchical Government—they did concur with the 
Parliament of England in the choice of a Regent, in the perſon 
of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. Pos with regard to 
the third Ai. 4 namely, the principle of Party, they differed, 
the Parliament of Englaad thinking proper to incumber the 
Regent with extraordinary limitations, and that of Ireland judging 
it more eligible to leave him in full exerciſe of all the Executive 
powers; it therefore rejected a motion of delay, knowing the 
obje& of that motion was to poſtpone the appointment until the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ſhould have formed a formidable 
faction confederated agaialt the future Government. In ſhort, the 
Parliament of Ireland did not think it proper to-appoint a Regent 
with leſs than Regential power, and to conſtitute in oppoſition a 
Miniſter with great portions of Regal authority. Hence, perhaps, 
this Union—hence, perhaps, the viſitation of calamitous Go- 
vernment which has befallen Ireland ever fince one of the Miniſter's 
inſtruments in this country has cunfeſſed it: he has ſaid iu one of 
his ſpeeches publiſtied by his authority, that all the misfortunes of 
this country ſprung from that reſentful period. But who is it re- 
proaches Ireland upon this ſubject, molt, injuriouſly and unjuſtly, 
- with the crime of availing herſelf of the opportunity afforded by 
that moſt calamitous event that vilited the health of our ſovereign 
tis that very Miniſter who publiſhed that appor: ity in the 
broadeſt and moſt unqualificd reſolution ; who told the Parliament 
of both countries, that they were perfectly competent to ſupply, in 
that melancholy moment, the deficiency in the Executive magiſ- 
trate, by auy methud which they thought proper ; that is, who 
told the Britiſh Houſes they were competent to eſtabliſh a tempo- 
rary Republic; and told the Iriſh Houſes of courſe, and by ne- 
ceſſary inference, that they were competent to eſtabliſh a tempora- 
Republic, and to accompliſh a temporary ſeparation ; to have 
eclined the opportunity is called the ambition of one Parliament 
— to have proclaimed the opportunity, is called the moderation -w 


onarchs of Ireland as well ag of Great Britain, a double ſe- 
curity, and the throne upon whick they fit a double root. I ſay 


— 
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the Miniſter. His partizan in this country went farther, he 
waintained the power of the Britiſh Parliament to bind Ireland ;— 
| Ille impiger hauſit 

Spumantem pateram et pleno ſe proluit guro. ; 
According to the two opinions, the two Houſes of the Britiſh 
223 could overturn the Britiſh Monarchy and Iriſh Con- 

itution. ; 

The Miniſter proceeds: He ſtates a ſecond inſtanee, namely, 
that of war. Here, again, the fact is againſt him; the Parliament 
of Ireland have, ever fince their emancipation, concurred with 
England an the ſubject of war; but they have concurred, with 
this remarkable difference, that before their emancipation, their 
concurrence was barren, and fince their emancipatiou, it has been 
productive. Immediately on the ſettlement of that emancipation 
in 1782, they voted a ſum for Britiſh ſeamen, and on the appre- 
henſion of a war with Spain in 1 190, they voted another; and iu the 
preſent war, under Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtration, they voted 
à third; ſo much more beneficial are the wild offerings of Liberty, 

n the ſqueezings, and eviſcerations, and excruciations of power; 
but all this is loſt upon the Miniſter ; fact and baunty make no im- 
2 on him; OI againſt both, a fullacious argument, and 

ungry ſpeculation, 

He thiaks that he foreſees that the Parliament of Ireland, may 
diſſent from that of Great Britain, on the ſubject of war, 
He knows that peace aud war are in the department of the 
King, not of the Parliament ; he knows that on a proclamation by 
his Majetty, Ircland is in a ſtate of war of courſe, without the 
aſſent of the Houſes of Parliament; he knows that the ſupply of 
that war depends not on the Parliament of Ireland, but off Great 
Britain, and therefore the interference of the Parliament of Ireland 
on that ſubje& is little more than the declaration of a ſentiment z 
now the declaration of a ſentiment on ſuch a ſubject is only valua- 
ble as it is the ſentiment of the nation; and the concurrence of 
Ireland in Britiſk wars can only be the ſeatiment of the nation as 
the conſtitution of the nation, that is to ſay, the rights of Ireland 
as claimed by herſelf, to be exempted from the legiſlative autho- 
rity of a Britifh Parliament, tendered, regarded, and protected by 
the Britiſh empire. It is not the iſle of Ceylon, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Myſore Country, nor the dominions of Tippoo, nor yet 
the feathers of her weſtern wing, that engage the attention or 
intereſts of Ireland, it is her own internal Freedom and Canftitu- 
tion, it is her own idea of that internal Freedom and Conſtitution, - 
not ſuch as Britiſh Miniſters, who have invaded that Conſtitution, 
too often ſhall hold forth; no: ſuch as Engliſh nor Scotch meta- 
phyſicians, who made chains for America, and called them her 

f Conſlitution, 
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Conſtitution, and are ready now to caſt links for Ireland, but that 
Conſtitution which ſhe herſelf, Ireland, feels, comprehends, vene- 
rates, and claims, ſuch as ſhe herſelf expreſſed in her convention 
at Dungannon, and through all her counties and cities, and in 
every deſcription and aſſociation of people, and afterwards in full 
Parliament claimed, carried, regiſtered and recorded; it is for 
the preſervation of this Conſtitution, that ſhe is intereſted in Britiſh 


wars, She conliders the Britiſh empire a great weſtern barrier 
againſt invaſion from other countries; invaſion on what? invaſion 


on ber liberties, on ber rights and privileges; invaſion on ſelf- 
legiſlation, the parent and prote&reſs of them all. She hears the 
ocean proteſting againlt ſeparation, but ſhe hears the ſea likewiſe 
proteſting againſt Union, ſhe follows therefore her phyſical deſti- 
nation and obeys the diſpenſations of Providence, when ſhe 


teſts like that ſea agaiuft the two btuations both equally unnatural, | 


Separation and Union, but then ſhe feels her Couſtitution to be her 
great ſtake in the empire, and ſhe contemplates the empire as the 
great ſecurity of her Conſtitution, our liberty we think is ſecured 
by this' great weſtern barrier, and we give our ſtrength to this 
weſtern barrier for the ſecurity of our liberty, but if -Britiſh Mi- 
viſters ſhould do that very miſchief which we apprehend from the 
foreigyer, namely, take ayay the parliamentary inſtitutive of the 
realm, they take away with that our intereft in the Britiſh domi- 
nions, and thus withdraw at once'a great pillar of liberty and 
J A ARD TOW RN E 

On theſe principles I ſuppoſe the diſſent of Ireland on the ſub- 
jekt of war, highly improbable, as it is uninſtanced ; but I ſhould 


attribute like the Miniſter infallibility to thoſe councils that engage 
their country in a war, ſhould I ſuppoſe the diſſent of Iieland on 
ſuch a ſubject at all times to be fatal. Happy had it Been for his 


Majeſty, happy had it been for his glory and retiown iu all time 
to come, had not the Parhament of Ireland in the American wa 
curſt him with her coneurreace, What could the tutelary angel 
of England have done more, if that angel had been Minerva, and 
thut Minerva ſat in Parliament then have held over the councils of 
that time the ſhield: of her diſpleaſure ;,'or what could the demon 
of Great Britain have done worſe, or the avenging genius of the 
colonies than to have filled fall and overflowing the meaſure of her 
malice, in an humble and dutiful addreſs of thanks and concur- 
rence ? Looking back to the wars, in which Gieat Britain hag 
been engaged, I ſhould therefore ſuggeſt, that ſhe is in lefs danget᷑ 
: from the heſitation of Ireland, than from the precipitation of 
Great Britain, In this part of his argument the Milter ie weak, 
bat in his remedy is not only weak but miſchievous. He propoſes 
dy taking away our-powers of difſent, to withdraw our motive of 
o A 1 - SEES” - COncurrence, 
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concurrence, and to ſecure , ſilence, forfeits our affection; he 
foreſees an improbable event, pf that event he greatly exaggerates 
the dangers, and provides a remedy which makes that danger not 

imminent but deadly. | ; | 

| will put this queſtion to my country, I will ſuppoſe her at the 

bar, and I will aſk her, will you fight for a Union as you would 
tor a Conſtitution ? will you fight for that Lords and that Com- 
mons who in the laſt century took away your Trade, and in the 
preſent your Conſtitution, as for that King, Lords, and Commons, 
who have reftored both? Well——the Miniſter has deſtroyed this 
Conſtitution ; to deftroy is eaſy ; the edifices of the mind, like 
the fabrigks of marble, require an age to build, but aſk only minutes 
to precipitate, and as the fall is of no time, fo neither is it the 
effect of any ſtreugth; a common labourer and a pickaxe ; a little 

er, a little pandar, and a wicked Miniſter. — 

he Conſtitution, which with more or leſs violence has been 
the inheritance of this country for 600 years; that modus tenendi 
parkamentum, which laſted and outlaſted of Plantagenet the wars 
of Tudor the violenee—and of Styart the ſyſtematic falſhood— 
the condition of our connexion—yes, the Conſtitution he deftroys 
is one of the pillars of the Britiſh empire ; he may walk round 
it and round it, and the more he contemplates, the more muſt he 
admire it ſuch a one as had coſt England of money a million, and 
of blood a deluge—cheaply and nobly ex —dear in its viola- 
tion dear in its recovery—whoſe reſtoration had coſt Ireland her 
nobleſt efforts, and was the habitation of her loyalty—we are ac- 
euſtomed to behold the kings of theſe countries in the keeping of 
Parliament I ſay of her loyalty, as well as of her liberty, where 
ſhe had hung up the ſword of the Volunteer, her temple of Fame, 
as well as of Freedom, where ſhe had ſeated herſelf, as ſhe vainly 
thought, in modeſt ſecurity and in a long repoſe. | 

L have done with the pile which the Minifter batters—lI come 
to the Babel which he builds, and as he throws down without a 
principle, ſo does be conſtruct without a foundation. This fabric 
calls an Union, and to this, his fabric, there are two ſtriking 

objections. Firſt, it is no Union—it is not an identification of 
people, for it excludes the Catholics. 2dly, It is a confolidation 
of the Iriſh Legiſlatures, that is to ſay, a merger of the Iriſh 
Parliament, and incurs every objection to an Union, without ob- 
taining the only object which a Union profeſſes—it is an extinction 
of the Conſtitution, and an exclufion of the People. Well! he 
has overlooked the People as he has overlooked the ſea, I fay 
he excludes the Catholics for ever, and for the very reaſon which 
he and his advocates hold out as the ground of expectation, that 


hereafter 
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hereafter, in a courſe of time, (he does not ſay when) if they 
behave themſelves, (he does not ſay how) they may ſee their ſub- 
je& ſubmitted to a courſe of diſcuſſion, (he does not fay with 
whas reſult or determination)—and as the ground for this inane 
period, in which he promiſes nothing, ia which he can promiſe 
nothing, and in which, if he did promiſe much, at ſo remote a 
period he could perform nothing, unleſs he, like the evil he has 
accompliſhed, be immortal. For this inane ſentence, in which he 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to deceive the Catholic, or ſuffer the Catholic 
to deceive himſelf, he exhibits no other ground than the phyſical 
inanity of the Catholic body accompliſhed by an Union, which, 
as it deſtroys the relative importance of Ireland, ſo it deſtroys the 
relative proportion of its Catholic inhabitants, and thvs they be- 
come admiſſible, becauſe they ceaſe to be any thing. Hence, ac- 
cording to him, their brilliant expeRation ; ** you were, ſay his 
advocates, and ſo imports his argument, before the Union, as 
«« three to one, you will / be by the Union as one to four,” Thus 
he founds their hopes of political power on the extinction of phy- 
fical conſequence, and makes the inanity of their body = the 
non-entity of their, country, the pillars of their future ambition. 
Let me add, that even though the Catholic were admitted into 
Parliament, by the articles of Union, it would be. of little avail 
to the body. What ſignifies to the body whether a Catholic indi- 
vidual be an inſignificant unit in the Engliſh Parliament, or in 
the ſtreet ; in either caſe he would be nothing —he would belong 
to nothing—he would have nothing to which he could belong 
no country no Iriſh People—no Iriſh Nation. | 

The Catholics of the city of Dublin have come forth in ſupport 
of the Conſtitution— ] rejoice at it; they have anſwered their ene- 
mies by the belt poſſible anſwer - by ſervices ; ſuch anſwer is more 
than refutation—it is triumph. The man who ſupports and pre- 

ſerves Parliament qualifies —the path of glory leads on to privi 
„ enjoy with me if you pleaſe—without me if you be illiberal 
f but by me certainly - and at all events enjoy the Parliamentary 
% Conſtitution-of your Country.” This is to defend the Tower, 
this to leap upon the wreck, this is to fit by the country in her ſick 
bed—if the recover, there is a long and bright order_of days 
before her, and the Catholics will have contributed to that event, 
if the periſh, they will have done their utmoſt to ſave her—they 
will have done as an honeſt man _ in ſuch an extreme caſe— 
th-y will have flung out their laſt ſetting glories, and ſunk with 
their Country. l 
The Miniiter, by his ſirſt plans, as detailed by his advocates, 
not only bauiſhed the Catholics from Parliament, but baniſhed the 
; Proteſtant 
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Proteflant poor likewiſe, for he baniſhed them from a die reprb. 
ſentation therein; he ſtruck off one half of the county repre-. 
ſentatives, and preſerved the proportion of boroughs as two to 
one—thus he diſpoſed of the queſtions of Catholic Emancipation 
and Parliamentary Reform, by getting rid of both for ever ; thus 
did he build his firſt plan of Union upon the abuſes bath of Church 
and State, and reformed neither—religious monopoly, and borough 
monopoly, he continued to exclude the Catholic from Parliament, 
and he continued to ſhut out both Proteſtant and Catholic from a 
due and effe tual Parliamentary Repreſentation—he ſhut out Pro- 
teſtant Aſcendancy, as well as Catholic participation, and in the 
place of both, conſtituted borough aſcendancy in perpetual abuſe 
and dominion—he reforwed the Britiſh Parliament by nearly fixty 
Iriſh borough Members; he reformed the Iriſh Parliament by 558 
Engliſh and Scotch Members, and on this mutual miſrepreſenta- 
tion conſtituted an Imperial Legiſlature ; there was no great effort 
of ability in all this, much felicity of miſchief, no expenditure 
neither of time nor talent, there was nothing in the ſcheme which 
was grand, nothing which was deep, nothing which was compre- 
henſive; he demoliſhed an old inftitution, at the ſame time that he 
preſerved old abuſes, and put himſelf at their head, and entailed 
them on poſterity like a common diſorder, to be continued through 
what he calls a parental Parliament. Such a plan was too deſpe- 
rate, as far as relates to the proportion of counties and boroughs. 
I underſtand it. is in part abandoned, and well it may, becauſe 
whether theſe Repreſentatives be in a greater or leſſer proportion 
borough members, they will be the Hoſt of Adminiſtration, and 
not the Repreſentatives of the People. He takes ofie hundred 
members, many of whom are removed by the nature of their election 
from the influence of repreſentation, all of whom by the removal 
from their country, are withdrawn from that of ſympathy, from 
that of opinion. He changes the ſphere not only of their action 
but of their character and of their ſenſations. How came the 
Iriſh Parliament, with all its borough Members in 1779, to de- 
mand a free trade—in 1782, to demand à free Conſtitution ?— 
Becauſe it fate in Ircland—becauſe they ſate in their own country 
—and becauſe at that time they had country becauſe, however 
influenced, as many of its Members were by places—however un- 
influenced, as many of its Members were by popular repreſenta- 
tion, yet were they influenced by Iriſh ſympathy, and an Iriſh law 
of opinion, they did not like to meet every hour faces that look 
ſhame _ them—they did not like to ſtand in the ſphere of their 
own infamy ; thus they acted as the Iriſh Abſentee at the very 
ſame time did not act; they ſaved the country becauſe they lived 
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in it, 3s the others abandoned the country becauſe they ived out 


of it. 

I will not ſay that 100 Iriſh gentlemen will a& ill, where any 
man would act well; but never was there a ſituation in which they 
had.ſo much temptation to act ill, and ſo little to act well; great 
expenſe and conſequeut diſtreſſes - ſupport from the voice of an 
Iriſh publie — no cheek they will be iu fituation a ſort of gentle - 
men of the Empire that is to ſay, gentlemen at large, unowned 
by one country, and unelected by — ſuſpended between 
both falſe to both -und belouging to neither» The fzgacious 
Engliſh Secretary of State has retold this, What advantage 
(ſays he) will it be to the talents of Ireland, this opportunity in 
the Britiſh Empire thus opened? that is what we dread—the 
market of St. Stephen ppencd to the individual, and the talents 
of the country, like its property: dragged from the kingdom of 
Ireland, to be fold in London; theſe men from their ſnuation, 
(man is the child of fituation) their native honour may ſtruggle ; 

t from their ſituation they will be adventurers of the moſt ex- 

five kind—adventurers with pretenſions —dreſſed and ſold, as 
it were, in the ſhrouds and grave-cloaths of the Iriſh Parliament, 
and playing, for hire, their tricks on her tomb—the only repoſi- 
tory the Miniſter will allow to an Iriſh Conſtitution, the images 
of degradation, and the repreſentatives of nothing, Come, he 
has done much —he has deftroyed one Conftitution, he has cor- 
rupted another - and this corrupted Coaſtĩtution he calls a Paren- 
tal Parliament. 

I congratulate the country on the new baptiſm of what was 
once called the repreſentative body of the nation ;—inſtead of the 
plain auguſt language of the Conſtitution, we are here ſaluted with 
the novel aud barbaric phraſcology of empire. With this change 
of name, we perceive a transfer of obligation, converting the du- 
ty of the delegate into the duty of the conſlituent, and the inhe- 
ritance of the people into the inheritance of their truſtees, 

Well, this aſſembly, this Imperial Parliameut, what are its 
elements? Triſh abſentees, who have forſaken their country, and 
a Britiſh Parliament that took away the Conftitution—does he 
ſay that ſuc" a Parliament will have no prejudices againſt Ireland? 
Let him look to his ſpeeches - a capital underſtanding, a compre- 
henfive knowledge, and a tranſcendent eloquence—hear him with 
all theſe powers [peak on the ſubject of Irelaud, whether it be the 
conduct of her adminiſtration, the character of her people, her 
commerce or her covenants, or her Conſtitution, and he betrays 
an ignorance that would diſhonour an idiot. Does he wiſh for 
further inſtances, let him look to the ſpeeches of his agents 131 
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keland, ſpeeches made and publiſhed for the palate and prejudices 
elthe Engliſh court, what delcription of meu have they not traduc- 
ed, what patriotic atchicvement have they not depreciated; what 
honeſt character have they not belied ? Does he look for further 
ialtances, let him turn to his catalogue, what uotorious apoſtate 
whom he has not honoured ? what ĩmpudent d: famer of the rights 
and character of Ireland that he has not advanced? on the other 
hand, what man that made a ſtand for her libertics, whom he has 
pot diſmiſſed? Mr. Fitzgerald, Sir John Parnell alſo, who had 
ſupported his Government long, reſuſed to abandon cheir Country 
and their honous, and were immediately told they were no longer fit 
for the ſer vice of Governmant. Mr. Foſter, whe had ſupported 
his adminiſtration long, held up his ſhicld for that Parliament of 
which he is the natural advocate, and was immediately honoured 
by the cumity of the court, and a perſoual atack on his character 
and conſiſtency. 5 | ars 

Lord Fitzwilliam, an Engliſhman, à friend to the war, a 
ſtrenuous advocate for order and regular government, with a 
character that is purity itſelf, entertained for Ireland a fatal affec- 
tion, and by that one. offence.cancelled all his long and ſplendid 
panes of vintves,. and docs he diſclaim prejudices agaiuſt 

[ 1 


A Legiflatyre, the parent of both countries, he talks of; - 


Legiſlature, as far as relates to Ireland, free from the influence 
of vicinity, of ſympathy. The Iſle of Man is all that, free from 
the influence of opinion, free from the influence of duty, directed 
by prejudices, and unincumbered with knowledge, Ia torder to 
judge what this parental legiſlatuac would be, let us conſider what 
the Britiſh Parliament has been, and let us compare that Parlia- 
ment, for this gurpoſe, with the Legiſlature of Ircland, and in 
this compariſun I do not mean to approve all the Parliaments that 


have ſat in Ireland. I left the former, becauſe I condemned its 


preceedings ; but I argue not like the Miniſter, from the miſcon= 


duct of one, Parliament againſt the being of Patliament itſelf, I 


value that Parliamentary Couſtitution by abe average of its benefits 
and I affirm, that the bleſſings procured by the Iriſh Parliament 
in the laſt twenty years, are greater than all the bleſſings afforded 
by Britiſh Parliaments to Ireland for the laſt century, 

even than the miſchiefs inflicted on Ireland by Britiſh Parliaments, 
greater than all the bleſſings procyred by. thoſe Parliaments for 
their own country within that period - within that time the le- 
giſlatures of England loſt an empire, aud the Legiſlature of Ireland 
recovered a Cont tution. 
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Will we have done with this parental Parliament, and now como 
to the bribes which he holds out? — And firſt, he begins with the 
Church. To the Proteſtant Church he promiſes perpetual ſeeu- 
rity—to the Catholic Church his advocates promiſe eventual ſalary 
And both hold out to the farmer commutation of tythes. l 

With reſpect to the Proteſtant Church, whatever muy be his 
wiſhes in favour of its duration, he takes the ſtrongeſt meaſures to 
accompliſh its deſtruction, for he attempts to diſgrace it to all 
eternity, He is employing, or his agents are employing, ſeveral 


of its members to negociate away the Conſtitution,” and to men- 


dicate addreſſes transferring to another country the Parliament and 
legiſlative power of their own, disfranchifing the very peopie,by 
whom the church is fed, and deſerting the holy miſſion of God 
to' fulfil this profligate miſſion of the miniſter. Give up your 
country, ſays the Miniſter, give up your character, and be im- 
mortal. So ſaid Charles the 1| to his Church, when he proſtituted 


Conſtitution, and overturned the Church by its own infamy, 
At the fame time, that the Miniſter endeavours to take a 
by his meaſures, the authority of one Church, his advocates t 
you, that he propoſes to give ſalaries to another, that is, they 
tell you that he propoſes to bribe the Catholic Clergy, if they 
will betray the Conſtitution, in whatever form of religion our 
ious court contemplates the Almighty, it ever occurs to convert 
Him to ſome diabolical purpoſe. The Catholics had been accuſed 
pretty liberally of difloyalty, by thoſe very advocates who now 
ſeem to think it is proper to reward their imputed treaſons againſt 
the King, provided they ſhall be followed up by real treaſons 
againſt the people, I do not believe, I never did believe, the 
general — made againſt the Catholics, I do not diſpute, I 
never did diſpute the propriety of giving ſalaries to theirelergy— 
but it ſhonld be - ſalaries, not - bribes—ſalaries for the exerciſe of 
their religious duty, and not wages for the practice of political 
 apoſtacy—accotding to this plan, the Catholic religion, it would- 
/ ſeem, disqualified its followers to receive the bleſlings of the Con- 
ſtitution ; but his hoſtilities to that Conſtitution qualifies him ta 
receive a falary, for the exerciſe of that very religion, which is 
at once puniſhed by civil diſability and encouraged by eccleſiaſtical 


proviſion—as good Catholics they are diſqualified, and as bad 


citizens they are to be rewarded, I dare ſay, in general, the 
Catholic Clergy will feel on this occefion, as they have done upon 
others, a regard for their native land, ſuperior to the threats of 
a Miniſter, | | 


The 


— and regimented the clergy into battalion againſt tbe 
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The Miniſter proceeds —he propoſes his third bribe, namely, 
the abolition of tythes. You obſerve, ſuch a propoſal does not 
ſeem to form part of his Union, but is an offer kept back : to be 
regulated, niodified and qualified when the Union is paſt, and the 
conſideration is given, I approve of a modus as a compenſation 
for tythe—but r do not approve of it as a compenſation for Parlia- 
ment ; when I propoſed that meaſure, and was oppoſed by men 
dy whom I could only be oppoſed, and could not be anſwered, I 
was told by the King's Miniſters that commutation of tythe was 
the overturn of Church—couple then the project of the Mi- 
nĩſter now, with the argument of his agents then, and the combined 
idea amounts to this, that it is prudent to overturn the Church, 
provided at the ſame time you overturn the Conſtitution ; but 
the fact is, that the argument at that time was falſe, and the pro- 
v at this time fallacious, and both ſhew that the argument had 
or its object perſonal calumny, and the propoſal uational extincti- 
on. ' , 


—Parſon, Prieft, (I think one of his advocates hints the Preſby- 
terians) not forgotten, and now the Mercantile Body are all to 
be bribed, that all may be ruined. He holds out commercial 
benefits for political annihilation—he offers you an abundance of 
capital, but firſt he takes it away ; he takes away a great portion 
of the landed capital of the country by the neceſſary operatioſ of 
Union ; he will give you, however, commercial capital in its place ; 


but firſt he will give you taxes, it ſeems tis only neceſſary to break”. 


the barriers of Liberty, and the tides of commerce will flow in 
of courſe; take away her rival in landgd capital, and then com- 
mercial capital advances without fear. Commerce only wants 
weight, it ſeems, in order to run with new ſpirit. © He not only 
finds commerce in the retreat of landed capital, but he finds corn 
alſo. Why not wine? If the removal of landed capital 
ſhall produce wheat, why not the diſtance of the ſun wine ? Why 
any method 'in his madneſs, when there is ſo much . 


in his method; his whole ſpeech is a courſe of ſurprizes; the 


growth of excifion, the reſource of incumbrance, and harveſts 
— and gathered by the abſence of the proprietor of the ſoil 
and their property. All theſe things are to come, when ; he does 
not tell you where, he does not tel you; you take his word for 
all this. I have heard of a banker's bill of exchange, bank of 
England's notes, bank of Ireland's notes, but a prophet's pro- 
miſfory note is a new traffic; all he gets from Ireland is ſolid loſs ; 
all he promiſes viſionary, diſtant and prophetic advantages 1 he 

ces, 


— 


/ 


The Miniſter has not done with bribes, whatever economy he 


ſhews in argument, here he has been generous in the extreme. 
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ſees, I do not, Britiſh merchants and Britiſh capital ſailing tothe 
© provinces of Connaught and Munſter, there they ſettle great mul. 
| Litudes, themſelves. and families. He mentions not what deſer ip- 
tion of manufacturers ho from Birminghem, who. from Man- 
chefter—no matter, he cares not; he goes on, aſſerting, and affert- 
ing with great eaſe to himſelf, and without any obligation to fac ; 
upon the ſubject of Icada imagination is the region in which. he 


delights to diſport, where he. is to take away your Parliament, 
where he is to take away your firſt judicature, where he is to take 


away your money, where he is to encreaſe your taxes, where he 
is to get an Iriſh tribute; there he is a plain direct matter of fact 
man . but where he is to pay you fox all this—there he is. poetic 
and prophetic—no longer a. third-hand financier, but an inſpir- 
ed accomptant ; Faucy gives him her wand—Amalthea takes 
him by the hand Ceres is in his train. 


The. Engliſh capitaliſt he thinks will ſettle his family in the 


midſt of thoſe Iriſh Catholics whom he does not think it ſafe to 


admit into Parliament: as ſubjects he thinks them dangerous, as 


a neighbouring multitude ſafe, The Engliſh mauufacturer will 
make this diſtinction: he will dread. them as individuals, and. con- 
fide in them as a body, and ſettle his family and his property in 


the midſi of them; he wilk therefore, the Miniſter ſuppoſes, 


leave his mines,. leave his: machinery, leaves his comforts, leave 
his habits, conquer his prejudices, and come over to Ireland to 
meet his taxes, and miſs-his Conftitution, They did not do this 
when the taxes of Ireland were few z we. were indeed told they 
would,. as. u are now told; They did not do this when there was 


no military government in Ireland. However, as prejudices 


againſt the country encreaſe, he ſuppoſes. commercial confidence 
may encreaſe- likewiſe ; there is no contradicting all this, becauſe 
arguments which reaſon does not ſuggeſt, reaſon cannot remove— 
' befides the Miniſter in all this does not argue, but forefell—now 
yo can ſcarcely anſwer a. Prophet, you can only diſbelieve him; 

is arguments are falſe, but his inſpirations may be true; appear- 
ances, however, are againſt them—for inſtance,. a prineipal 
ground of complaint in Ireland is a miſapplieation of landed ca- 
pital, or the diverſion of it to foreign countries from the cultiva- 
tion of Ireland, where great tracts remain either totally negleRed, 
or ſuperficially improved—where the tenantry has nat capital, and 
the land can be reclaimed only by the. employment (and a very 
rational employment it would be) of part of the rent ariſing 
therefrom, on. the ſoil which produced it, improving however gra- 
dually fince the eſtabliſhment of our free Conſtitution, which con- 


tains in itſelf the powers of checking the evil I ſpeak of, and 


which, 
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which, by adding to the conſequence of the country, will natu- 
rally diminiſh the number of Abſentees, aided as it muſt be by the 
growth of Engliſh taxes, unlefs by a Union we adopt thoſe 
taxes in Ireland. How does he remedy this diſorder ? He finds a 
great Abſentee draught : he gives you another, avd _— ſecur- 
ed to you two complaints, he engages to cure both. Another 
principal cauſe of complaint, is another eſſect arifing from the 
non-refidence of Iriſh landlords, whoſe preſence on their own eſ- 
tates is neceſſary for the ſuceour, as well as the improvement of 
their tenantry—that the peaſant may not periſh for want of medi- 
cine, of cordial, and of cure, which they can only find in the 
adminiſtration of the Landlord, who civiliſes them, and regulates 
them in the capacity of a Magittrate, while he huſbands and co- 
vers them in that o* a protector, improving not only them but 
himſelf by the exerciſe of his virtues, as well as the diſpenſation 
of his property, drawing ws gp the two orders of {ociety— 
the rich and poor—until' each may adminiſter to the other, and 
civiliſe—the one by giving, and the other by receiving —ſo that 
Ariftocracy and Democracy may have a head and a body—fo that 
the rich may bring on the poor, and the poor may ſupport the 
rich, and both contributing to the ſtrength, order, and beauty of 
the State, may form that pillar of ſociety, where all below is 
Rrength, and all above is grace; how does kis plan accompliſh 
this? He withdraws their landed gentlemen, and then improves 
Iriſh. manners by Engliſh factors; but I leave his trifling, aud 
come to his threats. We | ; 
As he offered before, a trade which he had not to give, ſo 
now he menaces to withdraw a trade which he cannot take away; 
his threat is founded on a monſtrous aſſertion, that our principal 
branches of commerce are due to the liberality of England! !“ 
Liberality of England to Iriſh Commeree ! Where are we to 
look for it ? In what part of this century ? for near one hundred 
years, it is o long time, the Miniſter himſelf diſclaims the illiberal 
icy of his country. Is it at the cloſe of the century, for 
inſtance, in his Majeſty's Speech from the throne in the year 75, 
where he is adviſed to ſignify his intention to maintain the prin- 
ciple of American taxation over all his dominions ? Or is it in the 
embargo of the ſame period ? Or is in the tea tax impoſed on 
Ireland by the Britiſh Parliament about the period of 79? Or will 
he ſay this liberality appears in the mockery of thoſe bills, in 
which * affected to relieve the diſtreſſes of Ireland? Was 
it in the Engliſh act, giving the Iriſh a power to catch whale, ot 
in that other bill, permitting the Iriſh to plaat tobacco? Or way 
it in 98 that this liberality made its appearance? No: For I re- 
member in that period moving an addreſs for the extenſion of Iriſh 
Commerce—and I remember alſo being oppoſed and 2 
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the immediate interpoſition of the Crown, It is not then in the 
period of 78, that we are to look for this liberality—was it in the 


period of 959—the time of the ſhop-money bill—of the non. 


conſumption agreement—of the Iriſh requiſition of free trade, 
Here is the liberality of England ; ſhe was juſt then, ſhe was 
liberal never; and ſhe was juſt to you then, becauſe you were then 
juſt to yourſelf ; ſhe has been faithful ſince; I ſhall be ſatisfied for 
one with her fidelity and juſtice, and on theſe occaſions I acknow- 
ledge both. Are there any further inſtances in which we are to 
Jook for Engliſh juſtice in the ſubject of Iriſh trade? Yes, there 
is another in 93, on the ſubject of the re- export; an attempt 
had been made to carry that point for Ireland in 1786, contained 
in two reſolutions which I moved as an amendment to the Na vi- 
gation Act, which has been charged to Ireland as a favour, but 
which was in fact jobbed to the Britiſh Miniſtry by him who 
made the charge, and-ſold without any clauſe of equality and reci- 
procality; but afterwards in 93, a re-export bill paſſed in 
Great Britain in favour of Ireland, exactly at the time when the 
charter of the Eaſt India Company expired, and an Iriſh bill 
was neceſſary and did paſs to ſecure her monopoly for a limited 
time: ſuch is the hiſtory of Britiſh Conceſſion. Now look at 
the tariff, or ſee what has been the reſult ; greatly in favour of 
England. Under the head of Home Manufacture and Colonial 
Produce, in favour of England —under the head of raw material 


the produce of their reſpective countries above two millions in fa- 


vour of England. Under the head of foreign Articles a great 
balance in — of England, add to this an abſentee rental of 
confiderably above a million, and you will find there is a balance 
of a ſum of above four millions annually, in which Ireland admi- 
niſters to Great Britain, and pours herſelf, as it were abundantly 
and without reſerve into the Britiſh dominion. | 

This is the trade the Miniſter threatens to alter, and thinks 


- - le hone ace Grit; Bitals dar Tellen-bare- he: will have 


ſome difficulty, and firſt, the covenant of 79, he denies that co- 
venant, he ſays that all the great commercial advantages of Ire- 
land are to be aſcribed to the liberality of the Britiſh Parliament 
and not to the Iriſh Parliament. Wherever he meets an Iriſh 
covenant he gives it no quarter will ſtate the fact, and let 
the public judge. In October 79, an addreſs paſſed the Iriſh 
Commons, containing a requiſition for a Free Trade, it was fol- 
lowed by a motion declaring that the Iriſh Commons would not 
for the preſent, grant new taxes, it was followed by a limitation of 
the act of ſupply to the duration of fix months only—it was con- 
fidered in England, and attended with reſolutions moved by the 


then Miniſter, purporting to repeal certain reſtrictive acts on the 
relaod, and to grant a direct intercourſe between 
. Ireland 


Free Trade of I 
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Irkland and his Majeſty's plantations ſubject to equality of duty 
Ws {464 Reſolutions were conſidered in the Parhament of Ire-. 
lan | 


[See the reſolutions and the law expreſſiug the condition 
and covenant]—they were voted ſatisfatory. A long money bill 
was then paſſed, and new taxes were then granted in conſiderati- 
on thereuf, and this he calls no covenant—be has denied, it ſeems, 
the linen covenant—he has denied this commercial covenant of 
1779, and he has denied the Canſtitutional covenant of 1782— 
and having diſclaimed the obligation of three Treaties, he now 
prapoſes a fourth, founded on his denial of the three others, in 
which he defires you to give up your Parliament to ſecure his 
faith in time to come by encouraging his diſavowal of formet 
covenants, \ I argue in a different manner argue from hie 
diſpoſition to diſpute the validity of covenant to the neceſſity of 
the exiſtence of Parliament an Iriſh Parliament—the guarantee 
of thoſe covenants, who has power to preſerve the obligation or 
reſources to retaliate. Does the Miniſter when he s of an 
ecleemoſynary trade; recolle& how the Iriſh Parliament could affect 
the Eaſt India Company, by diſcontinuing the act of 1793. 
granted but for a limited time? Does he recollect how ſhe could 
affe& the Britiſh Weſt India monopoly, by withdrawing her ex- 
clufive conſumption from the Britiſh plantations ?—Does he re- 
collect how we could affect the navy of England, by regulations 
regarding our Iriſh Proviſions ?—Does he recolle& how we could 

ber Empire, by forming commercial intercourſe with the reſt 
of the voi ld - but let not this depend upon idle threats, threats 
which never ſnould have been advanced on one ſide, if they had not 
been firſt moſt imprudently introduced on his. I ſay, let not 
the argument reſt on threats but let it reſt quiet on the paſt ex- 
periment—the experiment has been made—we got our trade by 
our reſources and our Parliament—we- will keep our trade by af- 
fection and. by covenant—but ſhould a Britiſh Miniſter chooſe to 
deſpiſe thoſe tenures, we have another, we can keep our trade by 
the means by which we have obtained it, our Parliament, our 
reſources. , | ' by. 

He ſpeaks of the linen trade. On this ſubject, indeed, he has 
been anſwered, as he has upon the others, by the argument and 
by the experiment; the argument which proves that the boun 
on linen was not granted for the ſake af Ireland, and that Iri 
linen ſells itſelf. But ſuppoſe his reaſoning in this caſe to be as 
true as it is fallacious, what does it amount to? That his country 
robbed Ireland of her free trade in the laſt century, and gave 
her, in the place of it, the export of one ſolitary manufacture, 
depending on the charity of England, and now propoſes to rob 
Ireland 
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Ireland of that manufacture, unleſs Ireland conſents to be rob. 
bed of her Parliament. He has no other ground of triumph but 
the diſgrace and diſhonour of his country; however, her caſe is 
better than he has ſtated it; and that is proved by the experi 
ment; ſor in 4779, we were encountered by the 

threats on the ſame ſubjet—we. deſpiſed thoſe threats, we 


put the queſtion to a trial, we entered into a non-conſumption 


agreement—we demanded a free trade—the free trade we obtain- 
ed—the linen trade we preſerved. | 


7 


What he cannot reconcile to your intereſt, he affeQs to recon- 


eile to your honour—He, the Miniſter (his budget crammed with 
corruption ) propoſes to you to give up the ancient inheritance of 


your country, to proclaim an utter and blank incapacity to make 
laws for your own people, and to regiſter this proclamation of in- 
capacity in an act which inflits on this ancient nation an eternal 
diſability and he accompanies. theſe monſtrous propoſals by, un- 
dilguiſed terror, and unqualified bribery, and this be calls no at- 
tack on the honour and diguity of the kingdom. 95 * 
The thing he propoſes to buy, is what cannot be ſold— 
LIBERTY. For it he has nothing, to give every thing of 
talue which you poſſeſs, you obtained ugder a free Cooftitution 
rt with it, and you muſt be not only a ſave but an idiot, 

E propoſitions not only go to your diſhonour, but they are 
built upon nothing elſe—he tells you, it is his main argument, 
that you are unfit to exerciſe a free Conſtitution, and he affeRs to 
prove it by the experiment. Jacobiniſm grows, ſays. he, out of 
the very ſtate aad condition of Ireland. I have heard of Parlia- 
meat impeaching Miniſters, but here is a Miniſter impeachiag 


Parliament he does more; he impeaches the Parliamentary Con- 
ſtit ut ios itſelf; the abuſes in that Conſtitution he has protected, · 


it is only its being that he deſtroys on what ground ꝰ our ex- 
ports ner your emancipation, and under that Parliamentary Con- 
ititution, and in a great meaſure by that Parliamentary Conſtitu- 
tion have nearly doubled, commercially it has worked well. Your 


concord with England ſince the emancipation, as far as it relates 
to Parliament on the ſubje& of war, has been not only approved, 


bat has been productive imperially therefore it has worked well. 
What then dues the Miniſter in fa& object to? That you have 


Vſupported: him, that you have concurred in his ſyſtem, therefore 
he propuſes to the people to aboliſh the Parliament and to conti- 


nue the Miniſter he does more he propoſes to you to ſubſtitute 
the Britiſh: Parliament in your place, to deſtroy the body that reſ- 
tored your liberties, and reſtore that body which deſtroyed them 


_ againſt ſuch a propoſition were I expiring an the floor I ſhould 
beg to utter my laſt bi eath, and record my dying teſtimony. 4 
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Mt. Con r faid, It was neceſſary for him to profeſs bei 
ſhort at the hour of nine o'clock in the morning. He 

he * to recal the attention of the Houſe to the 
Queftin tely before them ; but before he ſtated the 
Queſtion, be would offer a few obſervations on the extraordinary 
ſpeech which the Hon. Gentleman, (Mr, Grattan) had on the 
moment of ſeating himfdf in his place, delivered in anſwer to the 
laſt Speaker ns Fox) who was on his legs as the Hon. Gentle- 
man entered the door of the Houſe. A ſpeech at which every 
man muſt be aſtoniſhed; falling from the Hon. Gentleman under 
all the circumſtances which had taken place ſince he laſt fat in 
that Houſe, and following that Conſpiracy and Rebellion which, 
to the knowledge of the Hon. Gentleman, had endangered the 
exiſtence of rhe country, and during his late abſence from it, had 
occupied the perſonal exertions of that loyal and ſpirited gentry 
amongſt whom the Hon. Oentleman found himſelf once more 
ſeated. There was no perſon preſent who had not, he ſuppoſed, 
felt a ſenfatiom on the Hon. Gentleman entering at the Bar 
whatever that ſenſation might have been, he doubted not every 
one felt it ſoftetied in a conſidetable degree on —__ bear 
the appeararice of weak health ; but had the Hon. Gentleman's 
voice been but barely diſtinguiſhable, a few moments were ſuf- 
ficient to difcover who the new member was, from the principles, 
and topics and expreffions introduced in the didactic lecture with 
which he had condefeended to favour the Houſe. - He wiſhed 
the Hon. Gentleman had entered a little ſooner, ſo as to hear 
that ſpeech to which he had ſo ſuddenly replied, as it might have 
ſaved him much unneceſſary labour and the houſe ſome time. 
The Hon. Gentleman had given a ſtatement of the Conſtitution, 
of 1782. He ed leave to acquaint him that the hiftory of 
his own exploits, of which that ſtatement conſiſted, was totally 
unnertffaty, as that Settlement had never been 3 
Membet in the Houſe; it being univerſally deemed and allowed | 
to be final and conclufive to its particular object, viz. that of 
aſſerting the right of the Iriſh Nation, not to be bound by the acta 
of the Britiſh Legillature, in which the Nation of Ireland was not 
repreſented, To that point all agreed that that Settlement was 


final; but if it was ſuppoſed to be that ſort of Final Settlement 


which was to preclude to the end of time all power of the Par- 
liament of Ireland to confider and decide upon, and apply the 
circumftances ariſing from new ſituations for the future advantage 
of Ireland, then he muſt charge the Hon. Gentleman with 
drawing a concluſion Ry illogical and unfounded, as the Hon. 
Gentleman could not ſupport the abſurdity of a perpetual bar to 
the power of Parliament to conſult and advance the intereſts — 
8 | | 
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the nation, which they ented in the conſideration of any 
new treaty which me deemed- advantageous.—This Con- 


ſtitution the Hon. | 
reſpects equal to the Britiſh Conffitution, and fully competent 
to the connexion between Great Britain and Ireland; but had 
he taken his ſeat a little earlier than-he did, and heard the whole 
ofthe ſyeech of the able and learned Gentleman whom he at- 
empted to anſwer, he would have been ſchooled upon that ſubject 
mſdch a manner, and have receĩved ſuch information from that 
able man, as would have given the Hon. Gentleman jufter no- 
tions, and corrected the falſe partiality with which he contem- 
plated and ſtated that Conſtitution as being the ſame as that of 
Great Britain. Mr. Corry ſaid, at that Hour he only touched on 
this ſubject, but could not take up the time of the Houſe in 
_ repeating any part of what his Hon. Friend had ſo ably gone 
over in proving, that the Conſtitution: of Ireland was not the 
ſame as that of Great Britain, and never could be ſo under the 


circumſtances. which the Executive Power ſtood in.—The Hon. 


Gentleman next proceeded to remark on the working of this Con- 


ſtitution of 1782, in anſwer to two points which he ſaid the 


Britiſh Miniſter had inſtanced as liable to objeRion ; theſe were 
the Regency and the queſtion of War and Peace. In the Re- 
gency, Mr. C. ſaid, he muſt extend his wiſh for the Hon. Gen- 
tleman's preſence in that Houſe to the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, 


when his noble Friend py Caſtlereagh] mou not at ſo 


advanced an age, nor ſo experienced in public life as the 
Hon. Gentleman, had diſcuſſed that ſubje& in a manner ſo 
able, as would have given the Hon. Gentleman different 
lights from thoſe by which he looked at it —The Regency he 


divided with that expertneſs of which he was maſter of giving 


diſtinctions, into three points—as relating to the Monarchy—to 
the connexion of the two Countries, and to Party. The Mo- 
narchy * Hon. Gentleman ſaid was preſerved by the Iriſh Par- 
liament having appointed the ſame perſon as the Engliſh Par- 
.lament—the Heir Apparent, The connexion, he ſaid, was alſo 
preſerved by their agreeing with the Engliſh Parlament. The 
party was a poĩnt on which the two Parliaments differed in the 
circumſtances attending their arrangement: this ſtatement, 
Mr. Corry faid, he obſerved upon merely to prove that the Hon. 
Gentleman of his own ſhewing, demonſtrated that the Legi 
latures might practically differ from each other, and th 

did himſelf demonſtrate that. the Conſtitution of 1982, as it 
admitted of ſuch a diſagreement between the os 


entleman attempted to ſhew, was in all 
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of the Empire on points ſo important, was totally imperfect for 
erving the 1 between Gt. B. & Ireland. Hon. 
tleman next proceeded to the gueſtion of war and peace, on 
this he ſtated that the Iriſh Parliament had all the powers of the 
Britiſh ; that the Crown bound both nations equaly by the 
<xerciſe of the prerogative of declaring war; and the Parliament 
of Ireland, he ſaid, like that of Great Britain, would grant or 
refuſe ſupplies as they thought kt :—truc it was they could; but 
here again the infirmity and imperfection of the Conſtitution ap- 
pon 1 fince the power of refuſal to concur with the Britiſh 
rliament was ſufficient at any time to deſtroy the co-operation, 
.and conſequently to looſen the connexion and overturn the ſecurit 
of the Empire; at the ſame time that the Hon. Gentleman mu 
acknowledge the inferiority of the Iriſh Conſtitution, in being 
deprived of all the control of the exerciſe of the prerogative of 
the Crown reſpecting peace and war, which the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, by the Britiſh Conſtitution poſleſſed : for where was the 
-control of the Iriſh Parliament over the Britiſh Miniſter adviſing 
the Crown to declare war, when even with reſpect to the Mi- 
niſter in this country the power of the Iriſh Parliament was — 4 
1 ive over what the Hon. Gentleman himſelf had ſo often 
in his ſpeeches exprefliyely termed the fugacious reſponſibility of 
thoſe who could clude the graſp of Parhament, and ſcoff at its 
authority by ſtepping on board the-packet.---The inferiority and 
imperfection therefore of the Conſtitution of Ireland, as ſetiled in 
1782, was undeniable, and mult be conceded by the Hon. Gen- 
tleman as far as teſpetts peace and wat. — The next topic of 
the Hon, Gentleman's ſpeeca was the deſcription of the Con- 
ſtirution, which he began by aſking emphatically the queſtion, 
What is the liberty of Ireland ?“ To this queſtion he proceeds 
to give an anſwer in the full vigour of thoſe principles which the 
Hon. Gentleman had fo often profeſſed in that Houſe, and dif- 
ſeminated in the nation; principles with which he had fo ſucceſs- 
fully operated to debauch the minds and deftroy the peace of the 
country. His anſwer was—the Liberties of Ireland are thoſe 
which were ſettled at the Convention of Dungannon, afterwards 
ratified at the meetings, armed and unarmed, in the different 
countries, and finally regiſtered by Parliament. And does the 
Hon. Gentleman (ſaid Mr. C) again ſet ont with principles and 
ſtatements calculated to ſet up once more the ſyſtem of the 
Sovereignty of the People, and the ſubſerviency of the Parliament ? 
Does be not, after events that bave taken place, heſitate thus 
to give colour and countenance again to the prevalence of Iriſh 
principles and doQrines ? And does he not blufh under all cir- 


cumitances, 
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cumſtances, at ſtating that the liberties of Ireland emanate ſrom 
meelings of the people held at Dungannon: and in the Connties 
1782, duly authorized in two ſtages as it were of popular Legi 
lative Bodies, whilſt the office he afligns to Parliamegt in & 
eſtabliſhment of thoſe liberties, is that of regiſtering the encroach- 
ments of the people. | | 
The Hon. Gentleman has thought fit in his ſpeech, in which 
he has explained that the connexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland is ſufficiently ſecured by the Conſtitution of 1782, to talk 
of the ſiſter Kingdom under the deſcription of the inſtinctive 
Enemy of Ireland; does the Hon. Gentleman after the ſentiment 
which he ſuggeſts for the Iriſh Nation, as one of thoſe Bonds 


which he explains as ſufficient to preſerve Connexion between the 


two Countries, ſpeak thus ? In the epither of Iaſtinctive Enemy 
applied to Great Britain, one of thoſe aids Which the Hon, Gen- 
tleman wiſhes to adopt in ſupport' of his Conſtitution of 1782, 
for ſecuring the connexion of the Countries, and conſolidating 
the ſtrength of the mo Empire? 5 
Having ſettled the liberties of Ireland, as emanating from the 
meetings at Dungannon, and in the counties, he next praceeds, 
(faid Mr. C.) to ſpeak upon the ſubject of the Catholics 3 on that 
ſubjeQ- this was not. the proper time for any thing to be faid on 
' the one hand or on the other, as it was in no reſpect regularly 


| before the Houle, but it could nat bave paſſed unnoticed that the ' 


ſubject had been nevertheleſs introduced by the Hon. Gentleman 
with obſervations on attempts made to deprive them, as he ſlated 
it, of their phyſical force: this exprefſion Mr. C. reprobated in 
ſtrong terms ; phyſical force he ſaid was full of meaning, and 
larly adapted to rouſe in the minds of the low and ignorant 
| of the nation, thoſe nations to which the Country owed 
its loſs of its peace, the interruption of its praſperity, the robberies, 
- murders and devaſtation which it had undergone, and to which 
ſo many ignorant and miſguided men, after committing the bar- 
ous atrocities of which they had been guilty, owed their death 
by the hands of the Executioner, or by the neceſſary though 
tardy ezertions of His Majeſty's troops. The Hon. Gentleman 
then proceeds to talk of the Catholic Clergy, whom he deſcribes 
as 4 band of proſtituted men, engaged in the ſupport of 
Government ; this-body of men, who in better times were uſed 


to moderate the paſſions, and guide the conduct of the weak and 


ignorant, and are repreſented as objects of contempt or diſguſt, and 
as if ſomething was again wanting to ſet looſe the uncontroled 
ns of the lower orders, the Hon. Gentleman having firſt 
called up the ſubject of the Catholic phyſical force, proceeds to 
degrade and deſtroy the authority of their Clergy, as if it _ 
1 "HE necenary 
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alone in this point of view, the Church at large muſt 

brought to the lame level, the eſtabliſhed, Church is the objeſt of 

his ſucceeding animadverhon, and after them the Diſleatess, 

Theſe holy men, as he calls them, are bkewiſe engaged in ſup- 

port of the meaſures of Government, and they muſt be debafed 3 

they are par repreſented. by the Hon. Geotlemen withont 
| 


qualification or diſtinction; the, Clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church, 
of the Diſſenters, and of the Catholics, as bribed ĩato one com- 
mon conſpiracy in ſupport of Government, as one common hand 
of contewptible inſtruments, enemies. to the Conſtitution and 
Traitors to their Country. If, ſaid Ms. C. French ge er 
conſiſt in che overthrow of all religion, the eradicating of all - * 
morality, the confounding. of all orders of ſociety, and the ofta» 
bliſkment of the Sovereignty of the People; what, let me aſk, 
are the principles of the Gentleman? The charge of bribery 
on the queſtion. of Union, is, next applied to other deſcriptions of 
perſons ; the merchant is ta be bribed by trade, the menufac- 
ture by capital; and be endeavours. to thew the fajlacy of theſe 
hopes to both. For theſe deſcriptions Mr. C. ſaid he did not feel 
ſo much anxiety, from the obſeryation of the Hon, Gentleman; 
they both underſtood their ou intereſts too well to be deceived 
b He would refer the Hon. Gentleman for en 
anſwer to his own ſtatements, to the experience aud unbiaſſed 
: Judgment of. the conſpicuous Capitaliſt, who had been enabled by 
is purſuits in trade, to beſtow for. the ſervice of his Country a 
Voluntary Contribution of twenty thouſand pounds, he meant 
Mr. Peile, who, in the Britiſn Parliament, delivered. an opinion 
direQly the reverſe of that of the Hon, Gentleman. He would 
alſo have referred” him, had he come ſuſficiently early into the 
Houſe, to the Speech of a Right Hon, Member of this Houſe on 
that night; one of the moſt experienced men, the firſt capitaliſt, 
as well as a great landed proprietor, and at the head of the ſecond 
Houſe perhaps in Europe, (Mr. Latouche) who had given his 
opinion alſo, that a Legiſlative Union could not fail to be highly 
advantageous to the trade and manufaQures of this Re 
Mr, C. apologized for- taking 'up the time of the Houſe, and 
faid, though he could not reſiſt animadverting on the principles 
and 4 * in the Hon, Gentleman's Speech, yet be would 
content himſelf with having only touched on them. He then 
ſtated the queſtion of the night to be oo other than this, whether 
the Houſe would by anticipation conclude itſelf againſt lookin 
at the ſtatement propoſed to be ſubmitted of a plan or « Leg 
ve 
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- £ Iative Union, and whether they would reſolve to preclude the 
. — of the Kingdom of Ireland receiving the benefits of that 
eaſure, if benefits ſhould be found on inveſtigation to be con- 
veyed by it. As to the Vote on this Queſtion bei g = pledgo to 
adopt that Meafure as brought forward, no man had ever 
- ſuppoſed fuch a pledge in any reſpect. Before he ſat down he 
would mention a pra which had been generally adopted, of 
ſtating in debate that the Meaſure of Union was one annihilating 
the Parliament of Ireland: the fallacy of that ſtatement was un- 
worthy of the abilities of thoſe who uſed it. Parliament, faid 
Mr. C. conſiſts of the three Eftates, the King, the Lords, and the 
Commons—that is, the People by their Repreſentatives, choſen 

| by themſelves : by the ſyſtem of Union talked of, the three 
| Eſtates will continue to legiflate for Ireland, namely, the King, 
© *" the Lords of Ireland, by a number elected by and from them- 
. ſelves, and the Commons repreſenting the People of Ireland, 
- Choſen by themſelves ; the Parliament of Ireland will therefore 
not be annihilated, tbopgh united and blended with another ſet 
of men conſtituting the Parliament of Great Britain; and this is 
equally true, whatever be the proportion of numbers, whether 
the numbers choſen in Great Britain be more numerous than thoſe 
choſen in Ireland, or whether they were to be leſs numerous; or 
laſtly, whether perfectly equal in number, In no caſe, therefore, 
can annihilation of the Parliament of Ireland be ſtated with any 
regard to accuracy : and the P of Ireland would, he trufted, 
be ſufficiently aware of the miſtatements made, and know that 
they were ſtill to be governed * @ Parliament ſo choſen by them- 
ſelvey, to repreſent them, which was to legiſlate in con- 

j n with the Britiſh Parliament for Ireland, and at the fame 


time for the whole of the Empire. 
At ten the Houſe divided. | | 2 
k 4 for the Amendment, 96 
does, N * 138 | 
It was therefore rejected, and the Addreſs unanimouſly agreed 


TELLERS FOF THE AYES, | 
Sir Laurence Parſons, Bt. and Francis Savage, Elq. 
| Lord Loftus and the Rt. Hon, Denis Browne. 
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Ms. HENRY ALEXANDER brought in the Report of 
the Committee of Supply. | 
A Committee was 2 to inſpect the Public Accounts. 

Petitions againſt a Legiſlative Union with Great Britain were 
received from the counties of Dublin, Limerick, Wexford, Ca- 
van, Longford, Tipperary, Galway, Meath and Fermanagh, as 
_ from the city of Limerick and town of Belfaſt, aud ſeveral 
others. q x 

On the introduQtion of the Tipperary Petition, 

Mr. BacwB8LL (one of the Repreſentatives of that County ) de- 
clared, that-notwithſtanding the ſupport he was induced to give 
the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union, on the firſt night of the Seſ- 
ſion, from the reſolutions of a number of his reſpectable conſtitu- 
ents, in favour of it, having been preſented to him by the high 
ſheriff; yet, on inſpecting the liſt of names affixed to the Petition 
before the Houſe, he obſerved-fo large a majority of the indepen- 
dence and property of the county,, among whom he diſcerned the 
names of ſeveral who had before declared a different ſentiment on 
the queſtion, that he was now determined to oppoſe the meaſure 
whenever brought forward in Parliament. | | 

Sir L. Paxsons tated to the Houſe an act which he confider- 
ed as the greateſt enormity, an high infringement of the privi- 
leges of Parliament, and a violation of the libertics of the ſubjeR. 
He ſaid he had it from a moſt reſpectable authority, which he 

named, that ſome time ago Major Rogers, who commands at Birr, 


having been told that there was an intention of aſſembling the free- 
bee | T bulders 


4 
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bolders and inhabitants to deliberate on the propriety ot petition- 
ing againſt a Legiſſative Union, the major replied he would diſ- 
- perſe them by force if they attempted any ſuch thing; that the 
major, however, applied to Government for direction as to his 
conduct, and the kind of direction he received could only be judg- 
ed of by that conduct itſelf, On Sunday laſt ſeveral magiſtrates 
and reſpectable inhabitants aſſembled in the ſeffien-houſe, when 
the high ſheriff (Mr. Darby) went to them and ordered them to 
diſperſe, or he would compel them; they were about to depart, 
when a gentleman came and told them the army was approaching ; 
the aſſembly had but juſt time to vote the reſolutions, but not to 
ſign them; they — * up, and as they went out of the ſeſſions- 
houſe, they ſaw moving towards it a column of troops with four 
2 of cannon in front, matches lighted, and every diſpoſition 
r an attack upon the ſeſſion-houſe, a building ſo eonſtructed, that 
if the cannon had been fired it muſt have fallen on the magiſtrates 
and the people, and buried them in its ruins. A gentleman ſpoke 
to Major Rogers on the ſubject of his approaching in that hoſtile 
manner; his anſwer was, that he waited — for one word from 
the ſheriff, that he might blow them to atoms Theſe were the 
dreadful meaſures, Sir Laurenee ſaid, by which Government en- 
deavoured to force the Unian upon the people of Ircland, by 
ſtifling their ſentiments and dragooning them into ſubmiſſion. — 
— propoſed two reſolutions to the to the following ef- 


1ſt. That to prevent, by military force, the freeholders of 
any county from mecting to petition Parliament, is a groſs viola- 
r e, and a ſubverſion of the Con- 
tution. 5 . 

ad. That Verney Darby, Eſq. and Major Rogers do attend 

at the bar of this Houſe on 2 — next.“ 
Mr. Bowes Daly ſeconded the motion. He ted ſuch 
violent conduct, and hoped country gentlemen would make a com- 
mon cauſe of it, and not ſuſſer the confitutionab right of Parlia- 
ment and of the people to be thus trampled upon. 
Lord CasTLErkAGH ſaid that he had never before, either in 
his official or parliamentary capacity, heard a ſyllable of the mat- 
ter no ſtated to the Houſe. The Hon. Baronet who brought it 
forward ought to be certain of the truth before he ſtated a charge 
of ſuch high importance : he ought to have come prepared with 
fs of the fact alledged but his manner ſeemed more calcu- 
lated to inflame than to inform. He had aſſumed as fact, perhaps 
upon very ſlight authority, an outrage which every man muſt con- 
— if om, and then Re had thought — impute to go- 
vernment the * * As to 5 firſt 6797" "ig 
his Lordſhip ſaid it would be derogatory to the dignity ar- 
liament to vote an acknowledged truiſm, No man, he truſted, 
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would ever be ſound to the right of the ſubject to petition 
Parliament. If, indeed, Hou. Baronet really believed the 
ſtory, arid wiſhed to exhibit the truth to that Houſe, the ſecond 
reſolution would perfe&ly anſwer that purpoſe ; but the firſt was 
one of the many inflam tricks which had of late been fre- 
2 played off, and if now adopted, would ſeem to adinlt the 
& alledged, by unneceſſarily declaring a principle always and 


Sir John PazneLt, Mr. Ocz, and Mr. J. C. Bzrzsrodn, 
all ſpoke againſt the enormity of the alledged offence ; but they 
all agreed that the parties accuſed ſhould be heard at the bar; 
and, upon the ſu ion of thoſe gentlemen, Sir Laurence Par- 
(ons withdrew his firſt reſolution, and the ſecond being put, paſſed: 
unanimouſly, | ; Run 
Tbe Right Hon. Lord Viſcount CasrTEKZA0A . 
the Houſe that he had a Meſſage from his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, which he read : 


« CORNWALLIS, | 


At the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, in obedience to the particular, + 
commande which I received from his Majeſty, I acquainted this 
Parliament that a joint Addreſy'of the two. Houſes, of Parlia- 
C0000 
* panicd i g and re ing a , 
« and entire Union — Great Britain and Ireland, to be ef-, 
* tabliſhed by the mutual conſent of both Parliaments, founded 
Lon equal and liberal principles, on-the ſimilarity of Lays, Con- 
4 ſtitution and Government, and on a ſenſe of mutual intereſts. 
* and affeRions. | I's es % n bla 
I have it now further in command from his Majeſty to lay. 
1 thoſe Reſolutions before this Houſe, and ſolemnly to recom-, 
« mend to pwn are dis faithful Commons the great ob- 
ef embrace. ö fas ett : tt 
His Majeſty has obſerved with ĩnereaßing ſatisfaQion that the 
« fentiments which have continued to be manifeſted in favour of. 
this important and ſalutary meaſure by ſuch numerous and reſ- 
50 2 deſcriptions of his Iriſh ſubjects, confirm the hope he 
« has expreſſed, that its aceompliſhmedt will prove to be as much 
« the joint wiſh as it- unqueſtionably is the common iꝑtereſt 
« of both his kingdoms, an event to which his Majeffy looks for- 
« ward with the utmoſt earneſtneſa, as the only means by which. 
% the common intereſts of all his people can be indiffalubly , 
« united, and their ſecurity and happineſs can be permanently 
« eſtabliſhed, end Nr 
His majeſty therefore relies on the wiſdom of his Parliaments. 
# and the loyal concurrence of his people for the ——_— 
| * 
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« this great work, with a firm perſuaſion that a full and unreſerv. 
« ed participation of conſtitutional and commercial advantages 
« will augment and perpetuate the proſperity of his ſubjects of 
& his united Kingdom, and that under the favour of divine provi- 
« dence the freedom and power of the Britiſh Empire will be eſ- 
6 tabliſhed on a foundation not to be ſhaken by the efforts either 
« of its foreign or domeſtic enemies. | 
6 C,v 


Lord CAsTLEREAGH proceeded. He ſaid he felt it his duty 
upon this great ſubje& to put the Houſe in poſſeſſion of the entire. 
views of the Britiſh and Iriſh goveruments, and to lay before the 
Houſe all thoſe details which had been agreed upon to be ſub- 
mitted to Parliament, —In thus entering upon a detail ſo extenſive 
and importaut—1mportant to the reſtoration of tranquillity in this 
country and to the ſecurity of our connexian with Great Britain, 
he found it neceſſary to throw himſelf ypon the indulgence of the 

ouſe for a larger portion of its patience and attention than he 
had ever before preſumed to ſolicit, —Before he entered into the 


general queſtion, he would make one obſervation upon the 


topic to which the attention of the Houſe had been juſt then ſo 
anxiouſly directed, the expreſſion of the public ſentiment, —By 
the Britiſh conſtitution the deliberative power was placed in Par-' 
liament, and Parliament would be very unwiſe were it not to take 
its direction from the great majority of thoſe whoſe'ſtake in the 
P y and intereſts of the country gave them a claim to conſi- 
deration; and alſo to ſuffer an artificial clamour to divert it 
from the firſt of all its duties, that of deliberating ſolemnly: on 
meaſures affecting the interefts of the country, Laſt year it was 
wiſhed that Patliament would put this great queſtion of Union 
into a courſe of deliberation and enquiry z the meaſure was not 
ſuffered to be laid before them, though it was only deſired that a 
diſcuſſion of it ſhould take place. Parliament was cautious of 
- proceeding npon the queſtion, and even a diſcuſſion was not per- 
mitted: Government felt it their duty then to ſay that they would 
not bring that meaſure forward, until its introduction ſhould be 
jaſtified by the public ſentiment 7 and the event had jultified the 
expeQation of government. This queſtion, as it had become more 
enquired into and better underſtood, became more and more popu- 
lat with thoſe perſons moſt intereſted in the welfare of the coun- 
 try.,—The' great body of the landed property of Ireland was 
friendly to the principle, and the two Houſes of Parliament par- 
ticularly ; 3-4ths of the landed property were amongſt its — | 
porters ; 19 counties, 5-7ths of Ireland in ſuperficial extent, had 
came forward in its ſupport. He did not ſay that theſe counties 
yere unanimous in approving the meaſure z complete unanimity * 
was not to be hoped upon any great political queſtion ; Ga 
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would ſay a very great majority of thoſe counties favoured the 
meaſure : all the great commercial towns ia the kingdom, ſave 
Dublin and Drogheda, had declared in favour of it; and in 
ſpeaking of the city of Dublin, he begged to be underſtood as 
Geaking of it with that high reſpect which the zeal and loyalty, 
of its inhabitants diſplayed in the great and trying circumitances 
of the rebellion - commanded ; he could not help obſerving that 
the citizens of Dublin were affected with the ſame alarm that 
thoſe of the metropolis. of Scotland felt on the Scottiſh Union; 
but he truſted that they would live to change their fears to ſatis- 
faction, and like the citizens of Edinburgh, have cauſe to be 
gre to providence for the accompliſhment of an Union with 
reat Britain. 

His Lordſhip ſaid, that he felt no ſurpriſe at obſerving in ſome 
counties an hoftile diſpoſition to this meaſure ; they were counties 
in which he had expected ſuch oppolition, inaſmuch as they were 
known to be under the influence If ome of the gentlemen on the' 
other fide of the Houſe but he could uot help obſerving, ſince 
the laſt debate in that Houſe, a political phenomenon new to this 
country; a part of the minority withdrawing themſelves from Par- 
liament, and not ſatisfied with exerciſing their deliberative powers 
within theſe walls, but aſſembling in another place, and empower- 
ing certaiq perſons to ſend letters miſſive through the country, cal- 
ling upon fit perſons in the different counties to become their 
agents to bring the maſs. of the people of Ireland to the bar of 
= Houſe, as advocates againſt the meaſure of Union. Some 
of thoſe gentlemen, his Lordſhip ſaid, he was convinced had ne- 
ver entertained a notion of employing this popular interference to, 
intimidate Parlament, and he was equally convinced that had ſuch, 
an intention exiſted, the Commons of Ireland would not yield 
the country to any ſuch deſperate attempt; but ſame of the 
perſons acting under theſe letters had gone forth with the moſt. 
unwarrantable pretences, to deceive and diſtract the populace, 
whoſe fignatures againſt the meaſure they wiſhed to obtain, — 
In age — in the North, it was given out that this Union 
was a project of Mr. Pitt to lay a tax of five ſhillings on every 
wheel, and ten ſhillings on every loom; in another place, the 
tenantry were told that an Union was to break all their leaſes, 
and as all the great landed intereſts in the county of Down 
ſupported the meaſure, this was urged in an additional argu- 
ment —* Do you not fee that the landlords are for it, and is 
not that a proof that it is to break your leaſes ?” Such werg 
the deceptions and practices reſorted to by thoſe who ſolicited 
petitions againſt the meaſure, As to the petitions procured in 
this way, his Lordſhip ſaid he was only ſurpriſed they were 
not more numerous. On the diſcuſſion of the Scotch Union, 
the table of the Parliament was day after day for three mouths 

| | covered 
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covered with ſuch petitions 3 the Scots Parliament acted, av 
he truſted the Iriſh wonld do—they conſidered only the advan- 
tage of the country, and ſteadily purſuing that object, not miſ- 
led by artifices,, or intimidated by tumults, they received in the 
gratitude of their country that reward which amply compenſated. 


for the arduous taſk they had accompliſhed. '\ As to the general 


principle of the queſtion of Union, his Lordſhip felt it un | 
at that time to enter into the diſcuſſion of it: it had been moſt 
freely inveſtigated both in ſpcaking and writing; und with pecu- 
har ability, by an honourable and learned” friend of his in bis 
ſpeech of the laſt ſeſſion, which he had fince publiſhed/in a pam- 
phlet, in which the general principle was placed beyond q; | 
or diſpute, - Had Parliameat in the laſt ſeſſion entertained the 
diſcuſſion of this meaſure, it was his Lordſhip's intention to have 
followed the courſe of proceedings marked upon the Scottiſh 
Union, He would have moved, when the general principle of 
Union had been acknowledged, that commiſſioners ſhould be 
appointed to digeſt articles of Union, to be afte ſubmitred- 
for the adoption or rejection of Parliament, But as the diſcuſſion 
was not then permitted to take place in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 


wons, he would not now have recourſe to this meafure j he would 


move to have the ſubje& and rhe papers relating to it referred 
to a committee of the whole Houſe, by which means every Mem- 
ber would have the fulleſt latitude of diſcuſſion, and the Houſe 
would have in particular the, benefit of the advice and affiſtance 


of the Right Hon. the Sycaxer whom he addreſſed, an advan- 


tage hien could not fail to be e the intereſts of the 
country. To this committee, his Lordſhip ſaid he would offer 
certain reſolntions, founded upon the principles of thoſe voted by: 
the Britiſh Parliament, but going more into detail, ſo as to form 
when agreed upon ſo many artigles of the propoſed Union, The 
caſe of our proceeding would then amount to this: Great Britain 
propoſes to hold eertain principles on which to found an Union; 
Treland admits thoſe principles, and propoſes articles founded on 
them, on which articles, if the Britiſh Parliament hall agree, 
the articles of Union ſhall be founded, and formed by the agree- 
ment of both legiflatures with a folemn legiflative act. His Lord- 
ſhip here ſubmitted the following propofitions or Afticlest * 


FIRST RESOLUTION. 


That in order to promote and ſecure the eſſential interefl of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to conſolidate the ſtrength, power,. 
and reſources of the Britiſh empire, it will be adviſeable to concur . 


* 


in ſuch meaſures as may beſt tend to unite the two kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, in ſuch manner, and 
7 : 0 , on 


jon - 


* 
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ſuch terms and conditions, as may be eſtabliſhed by the acts of 

reſpective Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 
| bs Hans ARTICLE I. 
/, Reſolved, That for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing an Union upon 
the baſis ſtated in the reſolutions of the two Floules of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, communicated by his Majeſty's command 
in the meſſage ſent to this Houſe by his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, it would be fit to propoſe as the firſt article of 
Union, that the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland ſhall, upon 
the firſt day of January, which ſhall be in the year of our Lord, 
1801, and for ever after, be united into one kingdom, by the 
name of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
that the royal ſtile and titles appertainiog to the Imperial Crown 
of the ſaid united kingdom aud its dependencies, and alſo the 
enſigns armorial, flags and banners thereof, ſhall be ſuch as his 
Majeſty, by his royal proclamation under the great ſal of the 
united kiogdom, ſhall be pleaſcd to appoint. 

PARTICLE Il. | 


Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to * 
that e to the 277 Crown of the ſaid united 
kingdom, and of the dominions thereunto belonging, ſhall continue 
limned and ſettled in the ſame manner as the ſucceſſion to the Im- 

tal Crown of the ſaid kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
now ſtands limited and ſettled, aecording to the exiſting laws, aud 
to the terms of the Union between England aud Scotland. 


ARTICLE III. 


IT Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to propoſe, 


that the faid united kingdom be repreſented in one and the lame 
Parliament, to be ſtiled the Parliament of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. | 
vers ARTICLE IV. 
.  Refolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to propoſe, 
that of the Peers of Ireland at the time of the Union, four Spi- 
ritual Lords by rotation of ſeſſions, and twenty-eight Temporal 
Peers for life, ſhall be the number to fit and vote in the Houſe ot 
Lords, and 100 Commoners, ( viz. two for each county of Ireland, 
two for the city of Dublin, two for the city of Cork, and one + 
for each of the thirty-two moſt conſiderable cities, towns and 
hs), be the number of repreſentatives of Ireland in the 
Houſe of Commons of the Parliament of the united kingdom; 
that for the ſame purpoſe ſuch acts ſhall be paſſed by the Parliament 
of Ireland previous to the Union, to regulate the mode by which 
the Spiritual Lords and Temporal Peers, and the Commoners to 


ſerve 


— 
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ſerve in the Parliament of the united kingdom on the part of Ire- 
land, ſhall be ſummoned or returned to the ſaid Parliament, ſhall 
be conſidered as forming part of the Union, and ſhall be incor- 
porated in the acts of the reſpective Parliaments by which the 
faid Union ſhall be ratificd and eſtabliſhed. That all queſtions 


touching the election of Peers of Ireland to fit in the Parliament 


of the united kingdom, ſhall be decided by the Houſe of Lords 


thereof; and whenever there ſhall be an equality of votes in the 


election of Peers, the names of ſuch Peers who have an equal 
number of votes in their favour, ſhall be written on pieces of paper 
of a ſimilar form, and ſhall be put into a glaſs by the Clerk of the 
Parliament, at the table of the Houſe of Lords, whilſt the Houſe 


is fitting ; and the Peer whoſe name ſhall be firſt drawn out 4 


the Clerk of the Parliament, ſhall be deemed the Peer electe 


That any Peer of Ireland ſhall be capable of being elected as a 


Repreſentative for any county, city, or borough of Great Britain, 
ia the Honſe of Commons of the united kingdom, provided that 
ſo long as ſuch Peer of Ireland ſhall ſerve in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, he ſhall not be capable of being elected to ſerve as a Peer 
on the part of Ireland, or be qualified to vote at the election of 
any Peer, and that he ſhall be liable to be tried as a Commoner. 
That it ſhall be lawful for his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to 
ereate Peers of that part of the united kingdom called Ireland, to 

make promotions in the Peerage thereof er the Union, provid- 
ed the number of Peers ſhall not by ſuch creation at any time, be 
increaſed beyond the number exiſting on the iſt day of January, 
1801 ; and if any Peerage ſhall at any time be in abeyance, ſuch 
Peerage ſhall be deemed and taken as an exiſting Peerage, and no 
Peerage ſhall be deemed extin& unleſs on default of claimants to 
the inheritance of ſuch Peerage for the ſpace of one year, from 
the death of the perſon ho ſhall have been laſt poſſeſſed thereof; 
andi if no claim ſhall be made to the -inheritance'to ſuch Peerage, 
in ſuch form and manner as may from time to time be preſcribed 
by the Houſe of Lords of the united kingdom, before the expira- 
tion of the ſaid period of a year, then, and in that caſe ſuch Peer- 
age ſhall be deemed extinct, and a new Peer may be created, pro- 
vided that nothing herein ſhall exclude any perſon from afterwards 
putting in a claim to the Peerage fo deemed extin& ; and if ſuch 
claim ſhall be made good, no Peer ſhall be created to ſupply the 
place of the next Peerage which may be deemed extinQ, after 
ſuch claim being made good aud eſtabliſhed. That all queſtions 
touching the election of members to fit on the part of Ireland in 
the Houle of Commons of the united kingdom, ſhall be decided 


in the ſame manner as queſtions touching elections on the part of 


Great Britain now are, or at any other time hereafter ſhall by law 
be decided, ſubje& nevertheleſs to ſuch particular regulations in 
reſpect of Ireland, as from local circumſtances the Parliament of 
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the Taid united kingdom may from time to time deem expedient, 
That all qualifications as to property, which are or ſhall be re- 
quired by law of the members elected on the part of England by 
countries, cities, and boroughs reſpeRively, to fit in the Houſe 
of Commons of the united kingdoms, ſhall: be required of the 
members to be hereafter elected to fit therein on the part of Ireland 
for places of the like deſcription. That when his Majeſty, his 
heirs, or ſucceſſors, ſhall declare his, her, or their pleaſure for 
holding the firſt or any ſubſequent Parliament of the united king- 
dom, a proclamation do iſſue under the great ſeal of the united 
kingdom, to canſe the four ſpiritual Lords and eons, 1 
temporal Peers, and one hundred Commoners who are to ſerve in 
the Parliament thereof on the part of Ireland, to be returned in 
ſuch manner as by an act of this preſent ſeſſion of the Parliament 
is of ſhall be ſettled ; and that if his Majeſty, on or before the 1 
day of January 1801, on which day the Union is to take place, 
ſhall declare, under the t ſeal of Great Britain, that it is ex- 
pedient that the Lords of Parliament of Great Britain, and Com- 
mons of the preſent Parliament of Great Britain, ſhould be the 
Members of the reſpective Houſes of the firſt Parliament of the 
united kingdom, for and on the part of Great Britain ; then the 
ſaid Lords of Parliament of Great Britain, and che Commons of 
the preſent Parliament of Great Britain, ſhall be the Members of 
the reſpeQive Houſes of the firſt Parliament thereof, for and upon 
the part of Great Britain, And his Majeſty may, by his royal 
roclamation, under the great ſeal of Great Britain, appoint the 
aid firſt Parliament of the united kingdom ef Great Britain and 
Jreland ro meet at ſuch time and place as his Majeſty ſhall think 


fit, and the four ſpiritual Peers and twenty-eight temporal Peers, ' 


and hundred Commoners, who ſhall bave been returned or elected 
to fit in the firſt Parliament of the united kingdom, in the event 
of ſuch proclamation being iſſued as aforeſaid, in the manner which 
ſhall be preſcribed by an act of the preſent ſeffion of Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, for regulating the mode by which the Spiritual 
Lords and Temporal Peers and the Commons to ſerve in the Par- 
liament of the united kingdom on the part of Ireland, ſhall be 
ſummoned or returned to the ſaid Parliament, ſhall be the members 
of the reſpective Houſes of the firſt Parliament of the united 
kingdom on the part of Ireland, and the Lords of Parliament of 
Great Britain, and the four Spiritual Lords, and twenty-eight 
Temporal Peers of Ireland, being ſummaned and returned as 
herein before provided, and the members of the Houſe of Com» 


mons of the ſaid Parliament of Great Britain, and the hundred 


members for Ireland, ſuch hundred members being elected and 
returtied as herein before provided, ſhall aſſemble and meet re- 
5 in the reſpective Houſes of Parliament of the united 

ingdom, at ſuch time and place as ſhall be ſo appointed by his 
Mae and ſhall be the two —— the firit Parliament of 
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the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and that Par- 
liament may continue for ſuch time only as the preſent Parliament 
of Great Britain might have continued, if the Union of the two 
kingdoms had not been made, unlefs ſooner diſſolved by his Ma- 
jeſty ; and that every one of the Lords of Parliament of the united 
ingdom, and every member of the Houſe, of Commons of the 
united kingdom in the firſt and all ſucceeding. Parliaments, ſhall 
take the oaths, and make and ſubſcribe the declarations which 
are at preſent by law enjoined to be taken, and made and ſub- 
ſcribed by the Lords and Commons of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, until the Parliament of the united kingdom ſhall provide 
atherwiſe ; that the ſaid four Spiritual Lords to fit in rotation of 
ſeffions, aud the ſaid twenty-eight Temporal Peers to fit for life in 
the Houſe of Lords of the Parliament of the united ki 1 
ſhall have all privileges of Parliament which the Spiritual and 
Temporal Peers of Great Britain reſpeRively now have, and which 
or any Spiritual or Temperal Peer after the Union may en- 

joy, and the ſaid four Spiritual Lords and twenty-eight Temporal 
Peers ſhall have the ſame right of fitting upon the trial of Peers as 
any other Spiritual Lords or Temporal Peers may enjoy ; and in 
the caſe of the trial of any Peer during the adjournmeut or pro- 
rogation of Parliament, the ſaid twenty-eight Temporal Peers. 
fhall be ſummoned in like manner, and have the ſame powers and 
ivileges, at ſuch trial as any other Spitjtual Lords or Temporal 
cers. of the united kingdom; and that all Spiritual Lords of 
Ireland, and their — 2 ſhall have rank and precedency next 
and immediately after the Spiritual Lords of the ſame rank and 
degree of Great Britain ;: and that all Temporal Peers of Ireland 
ſhall, + from and after the Union, have rank and precedency next 
and immediately after the Peers of the like orders and degrees in 
Great Britain at the time of the Union, and before all Peers of 
Great Britain who may be created after the Union, and ſhall be 
tried as Peers, of Great Britain, and ſhall enjoy all privileges of 
Peers as fully as the Peers of England do now, or as any other. 
Peers of Great Britain may hereafter enjoy the ſame, the right 
and privilege of fitting in the Houſe of Lords, and the privileges 
depending thereop, and particularly the right of Gtting on the 
— 42 — ed; and that all Peers for that part of the 
united kingdom called Ireland, created after the Union, ſhall have 
rank and precedency among the Peers cf the united kingdom, ac- 
cording to the dates of their creation, and enjoy all the privileges 
. which may be enjoyed by the Peers of Ireland as herein above 


: _ _ ARTICLE u. 
Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it wauld be fit to propoſe, 


that the ch of that part of Great Britain called England, 
and of Ircland, ſhall be united into ove church, and the Arch 
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biſhops, 1 Prieſts, &c. of the churches of England and 
Ireland, ſhall from time to time be ſummoned to, and entitled to 
fit in convocation of the united church, in the like manner, a 
fabje& to the ſame regulations as are at preſent by law eſtabliſhed 
with reſpe& to the like orders of the church of England; and the 
doctriue, worſhip, diſciplioe, and government of the ſaid united 
church, ſhall be preſerved as new by law eſtabliſhed for the church 
of England; and the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and govern+ 
ment + the church of Scotland, ſhall likewiſe be preſerved as now 
by law, eſtabliſhed for the church of Scotland. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Reſolved, 1. That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to 
poſe, that his Majeſty's ſubje&s of Great Britain and Ireland 
from and after the firſt day of January, one thouſand eight hun- 
dred and one, be entitled to the ſame privileges, and be on the 
ſame — as to encouragements and bounties on the like arti- 
cles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of either kingdom 
reſpeRively, and generally in reſpect of trade and navigation, in 
all ports and places of the united kingdom, and its dependencies 
And that in all treaties made by his Majeſty, his heirs, and ſuc- 
ceſſors, with any foreign power, his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland 
ſhall have the ſame privileges, and be on the ſame footing as hig 

jeſty's ſubjects of Great Britain. 4 15 

2. That from the ſaid firſt day of January, one thouſand eight 
hundred and one, all prohibitions and bounties on the export of 
articles the growth, produce, or manufaQure of either country to 
the other, ſhall ceaſe and determine; and that the ſaid articles ſhall 
thenceforth be exported from one country to the other without 
duty or bounty on ſuch export. | 

3. That all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
either kingdom, (not herein after enumerated as ſubject to ſpecific 
duties) ſhall from henceforth be imported into each country from 
the other free from duty, other- than ſuch countervailing duty as 
is ſpecified in the ſchedule No. 1, annexed to this article; and 
that the articles herein after enumerated ſhall be ſubjeR, for the 
period of twenty years from the Union, on importation into each 
country from the — to. the duties ſpecified in the. ſchedule 
No. 2, annexed to this article, viz. 5 


2 Glaſs — Rained _ 
% wrou - Haberdaſhery ottery | 
Cabinet _ Hats Sadlery | 
Coaches Hardware - — 
Copper, wrought Lace, gold and ſilver Stee 
Canton Millinary Stockings 


And 
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And that the woollen manufactures ſhall pay, on impartation in- 
A the duties now payable on importation into Ire- 


Salt and hops, on importation into Ireland, the duties which 
are now paid Ireland; and coals, in importation, be ſubje& to 
the ſame burdens to which they are now ſubject. 

4. That any article of the growth, 6K or manufacture of 
either country, which are, or may be ſubject to internal duty, or 
to duty on the materials of which they are compoſed, may be 


made ſubje&, on their importation into each country reſpectively 


from the other, to ſuch countervailing duty as ſhall appear to be 
juſt and reaſonable in reſpe& to ſuch internal duty or duty on ma- 
terials/; and that for the ſaid purpoſes the articles ſpecified in the 
faid ſchedule No 1. ſhould, upon importation into Ireland, be ſub- 
je& to the duty ſet forth therein, liable to be taken off, diminiſh- 
ed or increaſed, in the manner herein ſpeciſied; and that upon 
the like export of the like articles from each country ta the other 
reſpeQively, a drawback ſhall be given equal in amount to the 
countervailing duty payable on the articles herein before ſpecified 
on the import into the ſame country from the other; and that in 
like manger, in, future, it ſhall be competent to the United Par- 
| Lament, to impoſe any new or additional or countervailing dutics, 
or to take off or diminiſh ſuch exiſting countervailing duties as 
may appear, on like principles, to be juſt and reaſonable in reſpect 
of any future or additional internal duty on any article of the 
gtowth, produce, or manufacture of either country ;z or if any 
new or additional Cuty on any materials of which ſuch article 
may be compoſed, or of any abatement of the ſame ; and that 
when any ſuch næw or additional countervailing duty ſhall be ſo 
impoſed on the import of any article into either country from the 
other, a drawback, equal in amount to ſuch countervailing duty, 
ſhall be given in like manner on the export af every ſuch azticle 
reſpectively from the ſame country. 

5. That all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
either kingdom, when exported through the other, ſhall in all 
caſes, be exported ſubject to the ſame charges as if they had been 
exported directly from the country of which they were the growth, 
produce, or manufacture. | 

6. That all duty charged on the import or foreign colonial 
goods into either country ſhall, on their export to the other, be 
drawn back, or the amount, if any be retained, ſhall be placed 
to the credit of the country to which they ſhall be ſo exported, ſo 
long as the general expences of the Empire . ſhall be defrayed by 

roportional contributions ; provided nothing herein ſhall extend 
to take away any duty, bounty, or prohibition which exiſt with 
reſpect to corn, meal, malt, flour and biſcuit, but that the ſame 
WET. may 
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may be regulated, varied, or repealed from time to time, , as the 
United Parliament ſhall deem expedicat. 


ARTICLE VII. 


 Refolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to propoſe, 
that the charge 8 from the payment of the intereſt or ſink- 


ing fund for the reduction of the principal of the debt incurred in 
either kingdom before the Union, ſhall contingg to be ſeparately 
defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland reſpectively. | 
That for the ſpace of twenty years after the Union ſhall take 
place, the n of Great Britain and Ireland reſpeRively. 
towards the expenditure of the united kingdom in each year, ſhall 
be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts for Great Britain, 


and two parts for Ireland. That at the expiration of the ſaid 


twenty years, the future expenditure of the uvited kingdom, 
other than the intereſt and charges of the debt incurred before 
the Union, ſhall be defrayed in ſuch proportion as the United Par- 
liament ſhall deem juſt and reaſonable, upon a compariſon of the 
real value of the exports and imports of the reſpective countries, 
npon an average of three years next preceding the period of revi- 
ſion, or on a compariſon of the value of the quantities of the fol- 
lowing articles conſumed within the reſpective countries, on a 
fimilar average, viz. beer, ſpirits, ſugar, wine, tea, tobacco, malt, 
ſalt, and leather, or according to the aggregate proportion reſult- 
ing from both thoſe conſiderations combined, or on a compariſon 
7 the amount of income in each country, eſtimated from the pro- 
duce of the ſame period, of a general tax, if ſuch ſhall bave been 
impoſed, on the 1 deſcriptions of income in both countries ; 
andjthat the Parliament of the united kingdom ſhall afterwards 
proceed in like manner to reviſe and fix the ſaid proportions ac- 
cording to the ſame rules, or any of them, at, periods not more 


diſtant than twenty years, nor leſs than ſeven years, from each 


other, unleſs previous to any ſuch period, but ſubſequent to the 
1 of January 1821, the United Parliament ſhall have declared, 
| as herein after provided, that the general expences of the Empire 
ſhall be defrayed indiſcriminately by equal taxes impoſed on the 
like articles in both countries. 
That for the defraying of the ſaid according to the 
rules above laid down, the revenues of Iretand ſhall hereafter con- 
ſtitute a conſolidated fund, upon which charges equal to the in- 
tereſt of her debt, and finking fund ſhall in the firſt inſtance be 
charged, and the remainder ſhall be applied towards defraying.the 
fr of the L expence of the united kingdom to which 
d may be liable in each year. | 
That the proportion of contribution to which Great Britain 
and Ireland will by theſe articles be liable, ſhall be raiſed by ſuch 
taxes in each kingdom reſpectively as the Parliament of the united 
| kingdom 
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kingdom ſhall, from time to time, deem fit : provided always, that 
in regulating the taxes in each country by which their reſpeRive 
proportions ſhall be levied, no article in Ireland ſhall be liable to 
be taxed, to any amount exceeding that which will be thereafter 
payable in Englaud on the like article. | | 
'S at if at the end of any year any ſurplus ſhall acerue from the 
revenues of Ircland, after defray ing the intereſt, ſinking fund, and 
proportioned cont:Mtion and ſeparate charges to which the ſaid 
country is liable, either taxes ſhall be taken off to the amount of 
ſuch ſurplus, or the ſurplus ſhall be applied by the United Parlia- 
ment to local purpoſes in Ireland, or to make good any deficiency 
which may ariſe in her revenues in time of peace, or be inveſted by 
the commiſſioners of the national debt of Irtland, in the funds to 
accuwulate for the benefit of Ireland, at compound intereft, in 
caſe of her contribution in time of war, provided the ſurplus ſo 
to accumulate ſhall at no future period be ſuffered to exceed the 
ſum of five millions. h | 

That alt monies hereafter to be raiſed by loan, in peace or in 
war, for the ſcreice of the united kingdom, by the Parliament 
thereof ſhall be conſidered to be a joint debt, and the charges 
thereof (hall be borne by the reſpective countries in the proportion 
of their reſpective contributions. Provided, that if at any time 
in raiſing the reſpective contributions hereby fixed for each king- 
dum, the Parliament of the united kingdom ſhall. judge it fit to 
raiſe a greater proportion of ſuch reſpective contribution in one 
kingdom within the year than in the other, or to ſet apart a 
greater proportion of ſiuking fund for the liquidation of the whole, 
or any part of the loan raiſed on account of the one country, than 
of that raiſed on account of the other country, then. ſuch part 
of the ſaid loan, for the liquidation of which different proviſions 
hae been made for the be ecke countries, ſhall be kept diſtin, 

and ſhall be borne by each ſeparately, and only 'that part of the 
ſaid loan be deemed joint and common, for the reduction of which 
the reſpective countries ſhall have made proviſion in the proportion 
of their reſpective contributions. | 

If at any future time the ſeparate debts of each kingdom reſ- 
pectivcly ſhall have been liquidated, or the values of their reſpec- 
tire debts (eſtimared accordiiig to the amount of the intereſt and 
annuities attending the ſame, of the ſinking fund applicable to the 


reduction thereof, and the period within which the whole N 


of ſuch debt ſhall appear to be redeemable by ſnch ae und) 


ſhall be to each other in the fame proportion with the reſpective 
contributions of each kingdom reſpectively, or where the amount 
by which the value of the larger of ſuch debts ſhall vary from 
ſnch proportion, ſhall not exceed one hundred part of the ſaid 
value; and if it ſhall appear to the united Parliament that the re- 


| ſpective 
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peQive circumſtances of the two countries will thenceforth admit 

f their contributing indiſcriminately, by equal taxes ĩmpoſed on 
the ſame articles in each, to the future general expence of the 
united kingdom, it ſhall be competent to the ſaid United Par- 
liament to declare that all future expence thencefarth to be in- 
curred, together with the intereſt and _ of all joint debt 


contracted previous to ſuch declaration, be fo defrayed 
indiſcriminately, by * taxes impoſed on the ſame articles 
in each country, and theneeforth, from time to time, as circum- 
ſtances may require, to impoſe and apply ſuch taxes, accordingly, 
ſubje& only to ſuch particular exemptians or abatements in Ire- 
land, and that part of Great Britain, called Scotland, as circum- 
ances appear ſrom time to time to demand, that from the 
riod of ſuch declaration it. ſhall no longer be neceſſary to regu- 
te the contribution of the two countries towards the future 
expences according to any ſpecific proportiod, or accord- 

ing to any of the rules herein before preſcribed: provided never- 
theleſs, that the intereſt” or —_ which may remain on account 
of any part of the ſeparate” with which either country is 
chargeable, and which ſhall not be liquidated or conſolidated pro- 


A 


portionably as above, ſhall until extinguiſhed, continued to be de- 


frayed by ſcparate taxes in each country. 
„ ne» eee 1 
Reſalved, That for the fame purpeſe it would be fit to pro- 
pole, that all laws in force at the time of the Union, and all 
the courts of civil and ecckfaſtical juriſdiction within the re. 
ſpective kingdoms, ſhall remain as now by law eftabliſhed with- 
in the ſame, ſybje& only to. ſuch: alterations © or regulations, 
from time to time, ag circumſtances may appear to the Parliatneyt 


of the united kingdom to require, provided that all writs of error 
aud appeals which may at preſent finally be decided by the Houte « 


of Lords of Iiclaud, hall, from and after the Union, be finally 
decided by the Houſe of Lords of the united kingdom; and pro- 
vided, that from and, aſter the Union all Admiralty Juriſdictions 
be under the Lord High Adwiral or Commiſſioners of the Ad- 
miralty of the united kingdom ; and that all laws at preſent in 
force in either kingdom which-ſhall be contrary to avy of the pro- 
viſions which may be enacted by any act for carrying theſe articles 
into effect, be from and after the Union repealed. 
' | SCHEDULE, No. 1. 2 
Of the articles to be charged. with countervailing duties upon 
importation into Great, Britain and Ireland, reſpeRtively, 
| 2 the 6th article of Uuion, to which this ſchedule 
is annex | . | 


b | Article: 


\ 
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Ariicles to be charged with a countervailing duty in "Great Brin 

Beer — Bricks and Tiles Candles Soap - Cordage Printed 


Cottons—Cider —Glaſs— Leather Paper, ſtained—Silk Spi- 
rie- Starch Sugar, refined Sweets. Tobaceo. Wh 
* Articles to be charged with a countervailing duty in Ireland. 
Beer, —Glaſs Leather Paper, ſtained, —Silk—Spirits—Su- 

gar, reſined - Swects Tobacco. a ina 
SCHEDULE, No. 2. N 
2 Of the articles to be charged, with the duties ſpecified upon 
- Importation into Great Britain and Ireland reſpectively, accord- 
„ing to the ſixth article of Union, to which this ſchedule is annex» 
. ed—Apparel-—Brafs, 1 ware Coaches Cop- 
per, wrought - Cotton—Glaſs Haberdaſhery—Hars Hardware 
— Lace, gold and filver—Millinery—Paper, ſtained - Pottery 
Sadlery, and other manufactured leather Silk manufactures— 
Steel Stockings, ten per cent. on the true value. | 

Having thus gone through the outline of the plan, and after 
waking ſeveral remarks, his Lordſhip ſaid he had truſted he had 
ſtated enough to ſhew that the propoſal was ſuch a one as it 
was honeſt in Great Britain to make, and honourable for Ireland 
to accept; one which would remove thoſe anomalies from the 
executive to which it was perpetually liable; one which would re- 
lie ve the apprehenſions of thoſe who feared that Ireland ſhould be 
ſatisfied with the expences of Great Britain, by —— a juſt 
and fair principle of taxation from one which goes to diſcharge 
Ireland of the payment of one million of money in war, and half 
a million in peace, and which would place Ireland in fuch cireum- 
ſtances as would enable us to look at our fituation with ſatisfacti- 
on, by making the church eſtabliſhment one, and conſolidating 

the legiſlatures: of the empire. All preſent apprehenſion would 
be quieted, and future peace ſecured ; the great queſtion which 
has agitated Ireland would be put upon the broad principle of 
imperial policy, and divelted of local prejudices, would be delibe- 
rately and maturely weighed, and ſuch a repreſentation would be 
eſtabliſhed for the country as ſhould give the nation ſuch an in- 
tereſt in it, as to lay aſſeep for ever the dreadful queſtion of 
Parliamentary reform, which, acting upon the religious diviſions 
of the country, had produced ſuch calamities to Ireland. 

Raſh, indeed, would be the man who could ſay the dangers 
which we have ſeen were entirely paſt: We had made great 
progreſs towards ſecurity, and it would become the ſerious con- 
fideration of gentlemen to reflect, that we owed the fecurity 
to the firmneſs of character, the ſteadinefs of mind, and the calm 

and undiſturbed ſagacity.of the very man who now propoſed this 
meaſure, that to his conſtancy at all times, and under the moſt 
+ \ tremendous 
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"tremendous dangers, we owed the ſecurity in which we ſtood : 
We could not hope that ſuch a man with ſuch a mind could be 
always found to guide the Britiſh Councils: We ſhould ſeize the 
advantages offered to us, This was the moment to ſtrengthen the 
Iriſh conſtitution, by blending it with that of the great and 
powerful empire of Great Britain; and I truſt, ſaid his Lordſhip, 
that if at any future day the enemies of Britain and of mankind 
ſhould again be let looſe to afflict the ſocial world, Ireland 
will be in ſuch a commending fituation as to bear in concert with 


the magnanimous empire of Great Britain the glorious talk of © 


again defending and reſtoring the liberties of Europe. 


His Lordſhip then ſaid it was his intention to move to have 
the papers which he had laid before the Houſe printed and circu- | 


late ; 


Mr. G. Poxsonny—Sir, the Noble Lord, in idtroducing the 
ſubject now before the- Honſe, has divided it under ſeveral heads, 
through each of which I ſhall endeavour to follow him as exactly 
as I can,—-I do certainly agree with the Noble Lord that this 
country exhibits at preſent a ftrong political phenomenon—it ex- 


hibits the phenomenon. of a Miniſter who, in the laſt ſeſſion of 
our Parliament declared that oppoſed as this meaſure was, he 


could not think of preſſing it, until the ſenſe of the People and 


the ſenſe of Parliament ſhould be manifeſtly in favour of it. It 
does exhibit the political phenomenon of a Miniſter who ſaid it 


was due to the object itſelf and to the tranquillity of the country 
not to preſs the meaſure of Union, and it now exhibits the phe- 
nomenon of that very Miniſter preſſing that very meaſure when 
not an independent” or uninfluenced gentleman in this Houſe has 
ehanged his mind on the ſubject, and the ſenſe of the country 


is not only averſe, but hatedly, decidedly, and hoſtilely averſe to 


the meaſure. It exhibits the political phenomenon of a Chief 
Governor, the Repreſentative of Majeſty, appealing from the 
ſenſe of Parliament to the loweſt orders of the 2 
the tour of Ireland to canvas in favour of a meaſure rejected by 
the Parliament of the country that Parliament which ſo recent- 
ly protected the Iriſh: Crown, and, amid popular convulfion, and 
the toraado of rebellion, was the ſtrong, the firm, and the ſaving 
bond of Britiſh Connexion. It exhibits the phenomenon of a 
Miniſter ſo uſing that Place bill, which was intended to preſerve 
the purity and independence of Parliament, as to conſtitute ſuch 
a Parliament as enables him again to bring forward a mea- 
_ which received the honeft condemnation of an honeſt Le- 

enn beer | N ; 
p The Noble Lord informs the Houſe that he has been induced 
to urge this meaſure in conſequence of the ſenſe of the people be- 
ing in its favour—that the reſident property of the country is 
in its favour—that the reſident * of the county _ 

| whic 


2 
I 


: 
| 


| 
| 
| 


aud erderly and prettily,: here on their ſeats in this Houfe. Why 
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2 his Lordſhip repreſents, is in its favour—and that it is- 
poſed by a claſs uf tenantry who tremble for their teaſes,. 

and ho, are told, in fupport of this apprehenfion, that all the 
Fnetords are. uvited to carry the meaſure into effect. What! Sir, 
does the Noble Lord pretend to fay, that the landlords of the 
county Down are the advocates of an Union? Does rhe Noble. 
Eord mean that the meeting regularly convened and held at Down- 
trick, was attended by none but a teuantry trembling for the ob- 
rrance of their leafes ? Docs the Noble Lord mean to fay that the 
fenfe of the pcople of Ireland is in favour of the meaſure—and in 


SN * of the aſſertion adduce the fenſe of the county Down ? Why, 
r, 


kuow t is poſſible for a man to fay auy thing. I Know 
it is poffible. for a man coolly and confidently to affert what he vei- 
ther believes himſelf nor can be believed by any other perſon— 
dor the Noble Lord has ſhot beyond the mark. of common eredi- 
bility. Docs be ſay that avy of the reſident landlords. of thaz. 
county appeared. to expreſs their diſſent? No! no! bold as the 
Noble Lord hes been in the uſe of aſſertion, he has not ventured 


x0 lay this. But, Sir, the Noble Lord, it ſeems, is very angry 


at the means taken to oppoſe his meaſure, and certainly, Sir, it 


4every natural fer the Noble Lord: not to be over and above: well 


pleaſed with thoſe oblliaate men who cling to the Conſtitution of 
Meir country, and harden their hearts agaiaſt the bleſſings of a 
proviacial flate. The Noble Lord, 8 r, acculce gentlemen of 
eonſtitut ing themletves into a regular authority, and calling upon 
the of the country to come forward againſt the Union, in- 


of being content to meet the queition quietly and Bund “I, 


to be ſure, Mr. Speaker, it is a {ad thing and a very ge pro- 
ecdure, that the Miniſter is not ſuffered to have the country to 
himfelf, and bis addrefles aud bis individual figoatures the on · 
eontradicted repreicntation of the. national opinion. Truly, 
Sir, at any other time, and under different ai } Eight 
agree with the Noble Lord that the meaſure which. he ceaſfurce- 
would — — But, 44 : | 


new t —— ind the — — 
0 12 ol in 
3247 — their ſeuſe of a meaſure which: would de- 
prive them Conftatation, of: Kberty, of every thing dear and 
— to themſclrcs and to their country. The neceiiny of 
this interference and example, Sir, cannot be quoſtĩoned when the cc 
eireumſtanocs are caulidered, and further, Sir, when you bave had 
this-mght the icllimony of ap Hou. Baronet, that military force 
was cxerted to preycut a mecting, legally convencd, on. * 
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zes of an Union. The Noble Lord ſays, that infltnatory arts 


have been uſed to create an oppoſition to this 2 ; if any 
ſuch arts bave been reſorted to they ought to robated— 


merit ſevere animadverſion - no honeſt man w uſe them. 


But, Sir, I will tell you what the Noble Lord dreads more than - 


inflammatory arts, er any arts. —He dreads rhe honeſt uninſluene- 


ed expreſſion of the-public mind. —So much of the public ſenſe | 
has been already brought forward in the ſhort opportunity whioh 
has been given, that be dreads the patriot ufes which may be made 
of another weck. 

The Noble Lord ferms his ſubject into the diviſions of Fi. 
-nance, Commerce, Religion, and Repreſentation. In detaili 
theſe heads, the Grlt general ground upon which the Noble L 
coutends for the veceffity of a Union is upon the danger that un- 


der the preſent Conſtitution the Executde Power in the two 


countries may at ſome future period not be lodged in the ſame 
-perſon ; and in ſupport of his argument he has alluded to the cafe 
of the Regency. If the Noble Lord ſeriouſly apprebepds any 
danger on that ground, it is very ſiagular that when a Right 
Hon. Gentleman brought in a bill for the purpoſe of enacting 
that a Regent choſen by England ſhould be the Regent of Ire- 
land, it did- not meet with that Noble Lord's approbation, and 
SIE becauſe it would depfive him of one of his 
in-favour of an Uvion. But if there really exiſt ſuch 
yn — Noble Lord ſcems to apprehend, it is 
Tiger tht e ver has occurred to the Miniſtery 
of that it bas never occurred to the Miniſter of Eng- 
land in * * from the year 1789 to the * 


name 
—— from coming over to this 
country, and making the beſt hand which he cou of the aſſii- 
tance which it would afford him? The law in ſuch caſes depends 
| the diſpoſitions of the People. — How comes it that in coun- 
ics where no ueceſũty for Legifative Incorporations and Unions 
FFF one Government 
phical ſituation; by manners, name, intereſts, and 
ion ?—In Frarce under the old monarchy—in England 
before the Unions, either with Scotland or Wales; and in Ire- 
land before the period of 1782z—how comes it, Sir, that all-thoſe 
countries and governments were afflicted by civil wars—agitated 
end arrayed in domeſtic hoſlility by difference of opinion on poli- 
tical ſubjecis Met that which no identity of intercits or 
ment could prevent in other countries, is to h a hor if ne 
not agree to ſwallow this guieting doſe of an Us 


* 
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| *s Rut, ſays the noble Lord, an idea has been thrown out, that 
Mr. Pitt's object, iu propoſing a Legiflative Unioo, is te take 
the purſe ' of Ireland into his own hands; the fact, however, is 
the very reverſe, and his great object is to ſave this country from 
expence, and to place all its burdens on Britiſh ſhoulders.” 

Why truly, Sir, this is a curious argument, and it would be 
ſomewhat curious, when the time comes (which I hope will never} 
to hear the Engliſh Miniſter addreſs the people of Great Britain 
on the ſubject, aud hear him deſcribe the ———— People 
of England rejoice ! Your preſent burthens are but light you 
pay but few taxes—your national debt only amounts to four or five 

undred millions fterling, the inter-ft of which is not more than 
18 millions a-year—your anpoal expences are hot above 70 millions. 
Rejoice! then, People of England ! for I will tell you what will 
lighten all your burdens—you will have the OE the glory, 
the magnanimity of bearing with the load of England, that of. 
Ireland alſo ?” the noble Lord ferioufly believe that Mr. 
Pitt is fuch an idiot as to hold forth ſuch language to the people of 
England, or that ſuch an argument could have any effect upon 
any rational man in Ireland? The noble Lord fates that he regrets 
very much the two countries cannot bear an equal weight of tax- 
ation —l have no doubt, Sir, that he docs regtet it, deeply regret 
it — for, Sir, it is a very natural motive of concern to a Miniſter, 
that he cannot take as much money out of the people's pockets as 
he way wiſh to do,—lt appears, Sir, by the articles ſtated by the 
noble Lord, that for the period of twenty years, Ireland is to 
defray 1· th of the general expenditure of the empire, but at the 
expiration of that time the proportion of Ireland may be encreaſ- 
ed to any amount, for ſhe is then to be taxed at the diſcretion of 
the United Parliament. All the advantage tht Ireland can poſ- 
ſibly gain by the adoption of this meaſme, is the ſaving of about 
900,0001, a-year in war, and 400, oool. a- year in peace, and the 
+ queſtion for the Honſe to decide is, whether they will give up the 
Independence and Conſtitution of Ireland for ſuch a conſideration, 
Vere they inclined to put any pecuniary benefits in oppoſition to 


- © their liberties. | 


The next head is the commercial advantages which Ireland is to 
.» derive from an Union.“ His Lordſhip has talked much of the 
encouragement afforded by Eugland to the linen trade of Ireland 
but, Sir, I deny the ſtatement of the noble Lord. The en- 
couragement given to our linen trade we owe to no obligation but 
that of compact and mutual benefit—that encouragement was ſti- 
pulated in return for the woullen manufacture wreſted from us by 
the jealonſy of England, when ſhe took from us a manufacture 
that then yielded a revenue of 124,c00). per annum; it was under- 
taken to encourage the linen trade of Ireland but what other 
liven trade would the encourage ? Would England have had a 
| 1 ſuperior 
* | 
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ſuperior intereſt in preferring the Ruſſian, Flemiſh, and Dutch 
knen to thoſe of Ireland? Will the noble Lord ſay this is a favour?. 
It has been inſinuated that the rejection of an Union will produce 
a commercial warfare. Does the noble Lord ſay ſo? He cannot 
E laugh at the idea—for ſuch an hoſtility would be ſtill more 
injurious to England than to Ireland. —But the noble Lord ſays, 
that Dublin and Cork are to be made free ports. Does he mean 
that they will be free to all natious? No, Sir, he cannot mean 
that, and therefore muſt mean, not to give an advantage, but to 
ſuffer that which is already poſſeſſed. He means that when cer- | 
tain articles are ſtored, the duties are not immediately required or 
paid, but are bonded—ſo this is all the benefit of a free port. 
Another thing, Sir—Does the noble Lord mean that no ports are 
to be free but thoſe of Dublin and Cork? What have all the 
other ports done to his Lordſhip ? What, Mr. Speaker, will they 
ſay to this excluſion from his Lordſhip's favour ?—The noble Lord 
knows extremely well, that two ports being free would inevitably 
ruin the trade of all the reſt but, Mr. Speaker, all this 
of benefit may be reſolved into two words—fine ſound and no mean- 
ing, Another advantage to be derived from Union is the cheap- 
_ neſs of coals—yes, Sir, we ſhall all warm ourſelves moſt comfort- 
ably by our own fire-fides—why ? for the moſt convincing and 
incontrovertible reaſon, becauſe a duty of 56. 6d. per chaldron, 
paid on the exportation of coals from Great Britain, is to be 
taken-off and paid in Ireland ! Here, Sir, is a way to make coals 
cheap, and of neceſſity to encourage our manufactures ! 
Here is argument, which, T am ſure, no man will attempt to 
anſwer. The noble Lord lays great ſtreſs on the exchange of raw 
material ; but, Sir, on this head England is as much indebted to 
Ireland, as Ireland is to England. What if we refuſe to ſend her 
arn, hides, tallow, butter, beef, corn, &c. can, then, the noble 
d mean that in the event of a commercial warfare Ireland 
would fvffer all, England nothing? No, he cannot mean it—ſo 
fi 


that the queſtion af commerce has nothing to do with a rejection 
of the Union, But, Sir, a moſt ſingular advantage held out to 
Ireland to induce its acceptance of an Union, to relinquiſh its 
Parliaraent, and itſelf, is that this ſame Union will eatitle 
her to 2-15ths of the territorial revenue of Great Britain; now, 
Sir, I do not know any meaning to be attached to the term, unleſs 
it mean the poſſeſſions of a Britiſh Company in the Eaſt Indies— 
ſo then we are to be admitted to 2-15ths-of 500,000l. promiſed 
by the Eaſt India Company, but which has never yet been paid 
Ireland wilt actually be admitted to 2-15ths of this territorial 
| revenue, Oh! unlooked for benefit ! wonderful ſacrifice! It 
cannot but puzzle the people of Ireland how to eſtimate ſo extra- 
ordinary a favour, When aſked for the hearth tax, the window 
tax, the income 3ax, and all the taxes which muſt follow the ne- 


® * 
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compliſhment of an Union, ſhould they receive the united tax 


maller,geueral with reluQance and diſcontent, how prevailing and 
how conſoling muſt his argument be when he ſhall ſay, „Poh ! 
poh | don't mind theſe trifles—are you not admitted to.-2-15ths 
of the territorial revenue of Great Britaia ? Can Ireland mur- 
mur at contributing one · ſeventh to the Imperial expences when ſhe 
us ſo much enriched—2-15ths of a promiſed territorial revenue.“ 

The Noble Lord - has been pleaſed to Tay, that all the duties 
aſſcctiag the Channel Trade will be :mutually ſettled - thoſe dif- 
ferences 4 will tell the Noble Lord are but triſles but ſuch as 


they are, Why not place them on a * friendly and equitable 


balis without au Union? Long e ſuch a meaſure was in 
contemplation, this was promiſed to be done.—What is the migh- 
ty advantage of ſending ſail- cloth to England—but if it be ad- 


* wantageous, cannot it be done without an Union! Would the 


Noble Lord have it underſtood that no benefit, however ſmall, is 
to be aceeded to this country unleſs it aecedes its Parliament aud 
its name? As to the export trade, the poſition advanced is cu» 
rious indeed, and we are gravely told, that the Engliſh merchant 
will quit his [.eſtabliſhment—bis ware-houſes—his reſidence — his 
valuable and extenſive conveniencies —and make this iflavd the em- 
_ porium of his trade ; importing into-it goods in order to export 
them agein.— London, Briſtol and Liverpool are to be depopu- 
lated, and their merchants are to fix their refidence in this coun- 


be Noble Lord next proceeds to the Church Eftabliſhment— 


"and, upon my word, on that ſubject his reaſoning is ſomewhat 
extraordinary. What a delightful thing, ſays he, it muſt be 
to the people of Ireland, to find their Church the ſame as that of 
Eogland.”* Pray, Mr. Speaker, is it not ſo at preſent? A law to 
that effect was paſſed in the reign of Henry VIII. 8 monarch not 
much diſpoſed 10 have his will queſtioned, This law was repealed 
in the reign of Philip and Mary, but was again renewed under 
Quoen Elizabeth; and I believe, Mr. Speaker, has continued 

ever fince in ſoree. For my part, I can ' pexceive no difference 
between the Church of England and the Church of Ireland, The 
39 articles are the ſame the ereeds the ſame—the privileges and 
the power of che clergy the ſame. But, Cir, it ſeems that ſame- 
nels is nothing without identity an identity which is to leave us 
no Iriſn church, and which will transform all our Triſh into Eng- 


fiſh Biſhops, Between the two churches, Sir, I can fee no dif- 
ſerence, except in the teſt law—aud is it one of the benefits which = 


to reſult from an Union that of taking from the Preſbyterians 
af Iieland the benefits of this act, and placing them on à footing 
with thoſe of Englaad ? After fome time, the Catholics are to 
be made eaſy ; very well, Sir, but how ? Will it be by. their utter 


exciufion ? Will they be delighted at the paſſing of an 3 


vw 
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Will ſhut them ont for ever from an equality of franchiſe ? How 


is this identity of ehurch to make the various deſcription of- Dif. 
fenters more ſatisfied? Will it be ſufficient that they are told 
Von ought to be content, you hare nothing more-to defire, ſot 
the Parliament of Ireland has poſſed an act for identifying the 
two churches !”” | I fancy, My. ker, that all thoſe fine words 


ation and conſotrdation, not have a very magical effect 


on the Iriſh Diffeater, unleſs ſome attending benefit is rendered 
more obvious to him, The Noble Lord t of what was done 
in Scotland— but, Sir, he entirely miſooaceives the matter, for 


there it was quite different, and a ſpecial proviſon of the Union. 


was for the prevalence of the Preſbyterian church, of which the 
Ki of Great Britain is the acknow head. | 
e Noble Lord having diſpoſed of. the financial, commercial; 
2nd ——— heads of the propoſed Union, comes ſmally to that 
. of Reprefentation—and how does the Noble Lord diſpoſe of it ? 
The. Legiſlating Iriſn Peerage is to conſiſt of four. Spiritual. and 
eight Temporal Lords, and theſe are to be thus privil 
for Bf. Tok avg Sir, theſe four Spiritual Peers | 
[Pere Lore Calliredyh caphuncd that the W Peers were 
to be by rotation. 
Mr. Ponſonby contiaued. What a pleaſing and happy er 
ped does this exphmation' of the Noble Lord open to us! What 


a powerful and improving effect will this ſending * IE | 


rotation to the Britiſh Parhament, have on Irifh manners! 
much more will they affiſt to the eivilization of this country, — 


by remmning at home in their ſeveral dioceſes! We read in the * 


hifkory of Greece, of great men travelling into "the civilized coun- 


tries of thoſe days to learn their manners and communicate them to 


their countrymen, So will is be with our Biſhops., We ſhalt 


no longer look upon them ev en devoted to ſpiritual drudgery— 


bat 2s travelling moral philofophers, going each in his turn to 
collect bleflings which he ts to ſhower upon his native land they 
will be relieved from all care about the ſtate of the Church and Þ 
fould not wonder, Sir, if among other acts of civilization, they 


could inſtruct us in the art of dancing, and aſſimilste in their 


progreſs to Dr. Rateliffe's ſtudents, as deſcribed by Pope 
Een Ratcliffe's pupils muſt travel firſt to Franec, 
c. Nor leart- to pradtife, till they learn to dane,” _ 

Well, Sir, thoſe rotated Spiritnal Peers are to be accompanied 


by twenty-eight Lay Peers, it is however rather hard, Sir, that 
the whole duty of civitifing their country ſhould fall upon e 


Spiritual Peers, and that the others ſhould” only have to civilize 
themfelves. Would it not be better that tlie latter ſhoald. 


ale de tranſported by rotation, for . certain term, und 


not for life. But, Sir, it is aterred, that this cegulation places 


them more out of the reach of influence than if expoſci] to the ha. | 


- 2ards of. cleQion. — Certainly, thoſe. who enjoy a privilege for life 


. 
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are inore independent, as far as relates to that privilege—but are 
they, on this account, beyond the reach of all influence? Will 


they not now be the readier to vote for an Union, becauſe their 
dignity is placed beyond the power of chance? But, Sir, we have 
not done with the wonders of the Peerage yet—it ſeems that a 
conſequence of this Union will be,. that Iriſh Peers will not be 
admiſſible to fit as Engliſh Commoners—Well, Sir, what is to 
be the reſult ? To be made an Iriſh Peer has been conceived an 
honour, but when it comes in contact with poſitive benefits, will. 
it any longer be valued ? { | 

It has been conſidered by a gentleman a pretty thing to be call- 
ed My Lord—to have ſupporters to his arms, and to have his 
wife called My Lady but when he finds that the title is to 
exclude bim from the much greater honour of legiſlating for his 


country, will he not refuſe, or relinquiſh it? At a time that Eu- 
rope fs firugpling to ſupport its inſtitutions, and that this neceſ- 


ſity of the ſtruggle is the creed of Miniſters, does the Noble Lord 
propoſe to disfranchiſe the Iriſh Peer—to diſgrace the Iriſh Peer- 
age? I hope, Sir, I ſhall never be an Iriſh Peer, but if I were, 
I ſhould be the moſt inſenſible of beings if what has been ſaid by 
the Noble Lord, did not rouſe, my pride, to the ſtrongeſt and 
and moſt generous efforts to preſerve unimpaired the dignity which 
I enjoyed. Does the Noble Lord think this the way to ſupport 


tze Ariſtocracy of the Conſtitution? Should an act of Parliament 


paſs for it, what ſhall be the title, what the preamble ? In what- 
ſoever terms it may be conceived, will it not expreſs to this effect 


2 May it pleaſe your Majeſty, you and your predeceſſors have 
'been graciouſly pleaſed to confer certain dignities upon, your Iriſh 
ſabje&ts—theſe dignities they are tired of—they deſpiſe your fa- 


vours, and diſclaim your honours, and now humbly beg your 
royal concurrence with this bill, enabling them to caſt back the 
honours you have conferred upon them.” What a monſtrous idea ! 
— an unqualified and unexampled affront upon the whole Iriſh 

cerage ! | | 

On the repreſentation of the people, the Noble Lord ſays, that 
there ſhall be ſixty-four Members for counties, two for Cork, two 
for Dublin, and one for the Univerſity—no alteration is made in 
the conſtitution of boroughs, though the Conſtitution of the Par- 
liament and the country 1s overthrown—thirty-one Members for 
cloſe boroughs will continue as at preſent, We ſhall loſe our 
Parliament, but we ſhall preſerve its defects. This the Noble 


Lord calls a popular repreſentation. He does not think it prudent 


to truſt Ireland with a repreſentatian ſo conflituted, but he ſends 
it to make what effect it can upon 558 Engliſh Members—but 
why does he do ſo? becauſe the Noble Lord knows they can have 
no effect. Here then is the hiſtory of your intended enta- 
tion.—Let the People of Ireland hear the Noble Lord's argu- 


ments * 
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ments let them eftimate their conſequence in the Imperial Parli - 
ment—his Lordſhip eſtimates it as a drop of water in the ocean; 
av ſuch, loſt and merged; is to be the repreſentation of Ireland + 
after the Union. But what does the Noble Lord do with the 
remaining part of the Repreſentatives of Ireland? Does he ex- 
punge as uleleſs the other ſeventy-five cloſe boroughs ?—No—he 
purchaſes them—he buys the Repreſentatives of the People with 
1, 500, ooo l. of the public money, to form a repreſentation inef- 
fectual to the public ſecurity and welfare, He afferts the compe- 
rence of Parliament to diſpoſe of the queſtion of Union, and yet 
he ſhews that a large portion, of the 'Repreſentation can be pur- 
chaſed that they are mere marketable commodity, and after be- 
ing bought and ſold like beaſts of burthen, they are to diſpoſe of 
the liberties of their country! What a comprehenſive ſyſtem of 
corruption — The Peers are to be purchaſed with a life privilege 
—the Biſhops are to be rotated, that the Miniſter may have all 
the influence of the church and the Commons are declared to be 
two-thirds a mere purchaſeable commodity ! Is this then an ugin- 
fluenced Allembly ?. 1s this competent to vote away the rights 
and libertics of the ? All the arguments urged from this 
fide of the Houſe on the incompetency of Parliament, muſt fink 
before this greater argument of the Noble Lord, which places its 
incompetency in an unanſwerable point of view. Why, Sir, I 
will ſay that it would be better for the Noble Lord, and give in- 
finitely more validity to the at, to carry the Union by a majo- 
ricy of one, than to expoſe to the world ſuch a corruption and 
profligac of means as we have juſt now heard unbluſhiagly avow- 
ed. ill the people of Great Britaig ſay that ſuch an act of ſuch 
an Aſſembly can or ought to be obligatory on che people of Ire- 
land—and ſhould public diſcontents ariſe in conſequence, will the 
people of England ever conſent, in ſuch a cauſe, to be made the 
inſtruments of force ? No# 'it is not poſſitfie—they are too gene- 
rous a people, and love liberty too well in their o perſons to 
violate it in others. The act the Noble Lard propoſes condemns 
itſelf—nor could the Noble Lord have poſſibly foreſcen the ter. 
rible effects of this part of his ſyſtem it could not have been 
meditated—difkcultics aroſe, he to ſmooth them, and in- 
22 that which would be the parent of difficulticy 
the moſt fatal and dreadful to the Empire. 

Here, then, Mr. Speaker, are the effects of the Union—Your 
Peerage is to be diſgraced—your Commons purchaſed —no addi- 
tional advantage in commerce for twenty years a little ſaving in 
contribution—but, Sir, if the Cabinet of England thinks that 
we contrihute more than we ſhould, why not corre& that extra- 
vagance now? If any thing ſhould be conceded in the way of 
trade, why is it not conceded now ?—Are any of thoſe benefits in- 
om with our preſent * | the Noble Lord 
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69 
the ihteMER und honourable feeling of this Houle, as to ſuppole it 
n ever accept thoſe terms, I cannot bring myſelf to believe 
Kar any wan bf fYafe in Ireland could be induced for ſuch wretched 
and fallacious eonliferations to relinquiſh, and for ever, the Iiber- 
ties of his couhtry, 2255 3 
Sir Joux PaK LL ſaid, that after the very able ſpeech of the 
Hon. Gentleman; it would not be neceſſary for him to treſpaſs 


long upon the patience of the Houſe. It had been contended, 
that Ireland muſt gain in a pecuniary point of view, becauſe her 


expences would only be in the proportion to. thoſe of England, 
as f to 7; but this was a very fallacious mode of reaſoning ; for, 
as the expences bf England entreaſed, thoſe of Ireland muſt en- 


creaſe alſo ; and at the expiration of 20 years, Ireland would be 


entirely at the mercy of the United Parliament, to be taxed to 
whatever, extent they thoũglit fit; but, even if this project was 
calculated to procure commercial advantages to Ireland, yet whe 
it ſo obviouſly att-cked their independenee, he was ſure they woul 


not agree to it, He was extremely — to hear the Noble Lord 
0 


talk of buying Boroughs ; it was the moſt unconſtitutional project, 
and the moſt calculated to degrade Parliament, that the ingenvit 

of man could deviſe. Before the terms of this Union were — 
Gentlemen might entertain ſome doubt, but it appeared to him 
almoſt roſie for any man now to heſitate to give them his 
moſt decided oppoſition. - It had been faid that a Union would 
tend to anitliorate the ſituation of the Catholics ; but he could not 
ſee that it would Have any ſuch effect; he did not think that it 
would. be of any 2 either to one Religion or to the other. 
The Noble Lord had afferted, that the ſentiments of the public 
upon this ſubje& had changed, and that they now wiſhed for an 
Incorporate Union with Great Britain: he totally differed with 
the Noble Lotd ; he believed the great majority of the people of 
Ireland were | decidedly averſe to a Union—if be thought other- 
wiſe; he ſtiould not oppoſe it. But if the Noble Lord wiſhed to 


try the public opinion upon the * let him appoint a Se- © 


lect Committee to enquire into the buſineſs ; let Parliament be 


difſolved, ànd then the People would ſpeik their ſentiments by 


the Repreſetitatives they would chooſe. If Government did not 
adopt this plan, he ſhould certainly move for an Addreſs: to his 
Majeſty, praying him to diſſolve Parliament, and then it would be 
ſeen whether the majority of the Electors of Ireland were inclined 
to a Union or not. EOS g 


Ma. Doszs.—Sir, I riſe to make my ſolema proteſt againft en- 
tertaining even for a moment, this meſſage from the Britjſh mipiſter, 
delivered under the uſurped name of Majetty. I fay the uſurped name 
of Majeſty, for it would not be decent in me to ſuppoſe, that 
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that identical monarch, who guaranteed the Conſtitution of 1782, 
ſhould in the year 1800 defire this Houle to anmyhilate itſelf, and 
at the fame time ſurrender the independence of Ireland. | 
Sir, on the firſt day of the ſeſſions the noble Lord declared that 
many Gentlemen who were friends to the Union had vacated their 
ſcats, by accepting places of profit under the crown ; and the chief 
reaſon aſſigned for the. adjourument to Monday laſt, was that they 
might be re-ele&ted. From the numbers who have within theſe 
three days taken their feats, E do ſuppoſe the noble Lord is now 
attended by all his forces; and that is the very period at which 1 
wiſh to deliver my ſentiments on this momentous ſubject. He re- 
lies on his numbers, no matter how obtained, but I truſt in the 
truth and juſtice of my cauſe. I cannot enter into the ſecret 
thoughts of the noble Lord, and therefore, I will not ſay whether 
he be acting on miſtaken, or corrupt motives. I hope for his 
_ own ſake that he is only miſtaken, an&if ſo, I do not deſpair be- 
fore I fit down, of. flaſhing convicion on his mind, and of 
planting contrition and repentance in his heart. | 
Sir, amidſt all the fallacy and miſtatement. of the Britiſh mi- 
niſter, in that ſpeceh which has been ſo induitriouſly circulated 
here, there is not any thing more inſulting to my underſtanding, 
than the aſſertion, that the adjuſtment in 1782 was not final and 
conclufive, as to Conſtitution, When you, Sir, had an oppor- 
tunity laſt ſefſions, of giving your opinion, you read from the 
Journals, the Duke of Porthand's meſſage from his Majeſty, re- 
quiring this houſe to rake into conſideration, what would make 
ſuch a final adjuſtment as would give mutual ſatisfaftion to his 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. You read from the 
Journals, the anſwer of Parkament, ſtating to the King, that 
there was no body of men eempetent to make laws to bind 
Ireland, except the King, Lords and Commons thereof; and at 
the ſame time demanding the repeal of the Britiſh Act of the 6th 
Geo. I. as a relinquiſhment for ever, of any claim in a Bri- 
tih Parliament. And you ſtated truly, that the fimple re- 
of that law not being deemed ſufficient by numbers in this 
country, the Britiſh Parliament made a law, 12. renouncing 
for ever any right to bind Ireland. All this-is. proved by the 
records of the two Parliaments, and yes the Britiſh . Miniſter, 
dares to ſay,«that a final adjuſtment as to Conſtitution, did 
not take places between the two countries. If theſe ſolemn 
acts required corroboration or explanation, what does the able 
and cloquant champion of 1782, who took his ſeat in this 
Houſe towards the cloſe of the laſt debate, tell you? He tells you, 
that in the intercourſe with the Iriſh adminiſtration of that day, 
the object of Ireland was finally ſettling her conſtitution. The 
ohject of England, was to prevent her going further. bas — 
- * 20 4 
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giment, conſiſting of 


2 ariſe to this kindom, from ſaid intended meeting, being held 
Friday the 15th day of February next, at 100'Clock in the fore» 


Sr „ 


T alſo know to be the fact, for Hough not then in Parliament, I 
took an active part without theſe walls, in that tranſaction. And 
as no one has tonched on a few things that are within my know- 
ledge, I ſhall ſtate them to the Houſe. The Volunteers of 
Irehand having gained ſufficient ſtrength to preſerve tranquillity at 
home, and to defy all hoſtile invaſion, turncd their thoughts to 
the degraded ſtate of their country. The Hon. Member, whom I 
have already alluded to, had in vain pointed out that ſtate, in 
Parliament. Some other able men both within and without theſe 
walls, had done the ſame; and at length our ſituation was fully 
underftood, not only by the Volunteers, but by almoſt every man 
in the kingdom. At the different Volunteer reviews, reſolutions 
were entered into, declaring our right to a free conſtitution. $ 
Other bodies of men, not in arms, did the ſame, n 
But the Parliament, under the influence of the Britiſh Cabinet, 
ſted in rejecting every motion that was made in favour of 
riſh Emancipation. Such was the ſtate of the politics of Ireland, 
when the Armagh Southern Battalion called the iſt meeting at 
Dungannon : and I cannot better point out the then tem 
the nation, than by reading to you their reſolutions, © Firſt Ulſter - 
Regiment commanded by the Earl of Charlemont. At a full 
meeting, held at Armagh, on Friday the 28th Deecmber, 178 1, 
of the officers and —_—— of the Southern Battalion of ſaid Re- 
e companies, purſuant to adjournment, 
rancis Evans, Eſq. in the chair. The Ellowing reſolutions were 
unanimouſly agreed to, and ordered to be printed in all the news 
papers publiſhed within the ince of Ulſter, and in the Volun- 
teer Journal of the City of Dublin. Reſolved, that with the 
utmoſt concern, we behold the little attention paid to the conſtitu- 
tional rights of this kingdom, by the majority of thoſe, whoſe. 
duty it is to eſtabliſh and preſerve the ſame. Reſolved, that to 
avert the impending danger from the nation, and to reſtore 
the conſtitution to its original purity, the moſt vigorous and effec+ 
tual methods muſt be purſued, to root corruption and court is 
fluence, from the legiſlative body. Refolved, that to open a pat 
towards the attaining of this deſirable point, it is ablolurely re 
quiſite, that a meeting be held in the moſt central town of they. 
| ok werk of Ulſter, which we conceive ta be Dungannon, to which 


| ſaid meeting every volunteer aſſociation of ſaid Province is moſt 


earneſtly requeſted to ſend delegates, then and there to deliberate 


on the preſent alarming ſituation of public affairs, and to deter- 


mine on, and publiſh to their country, what may be the reſult of 
ſaid meeting, Reſolved, that as many real and laſting advantages 


efore the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament is much farther advanced, 
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noob, & dereby appointed Yor Rid ihevribg, at Dingantion as 
* el by 6 


Sir, 1 müßt here call xo Your recdllecxton, aud to the Yecattee- = 


ton of tHwity hEbers of hid Tfoufe, What wit theh the refitive 
Frontioh of Pngland und Ireland. AN We Aerts of dhe firſt do 
eth Awerien had proved ſneffectunl. There the Tk red of the 
| Nodte Marquis, Wks now goverds ih dog = +) 4, as thi 
will do here, A French and Sphuiſh fleet then doe, wha 
they bad verer done Before ; they had rode tümphänt fo the 
Britih Chanadl : aud England, exhaüſted i meh and tnoficy; ad 
not wore than three theufand men, in Lrehaüd, Commähded b, 
Meh, cho bore the King's omminoen. But whit wan then t 


proud Rate of Trehnd? A body of ſikty thouſand men zud up:. 


wards, ſelf raiſed, elf Qifciplined, (lf toathed, TelF paid, und 
for the mott part felf armed. A body of wen ab rear Kabje for 
their gbad cndukt, us their ſpfrit. A body of men who poſſeſſes 
an the affections of the people. A body of Men, who muſt at 
that day, Have carried Whatever RR. A body of men; 
hb if they had willed to Tepirate from Gredt Byithib, could hive 
effefted' it. A body of men, Who if they Bad Wrillad the oh- 
fall of Monarchy, could have eſtabliſhed h repuBlic. The Britiſ 
e knew it, 46d trembled. The Lim achnfhiſträtion knew 
it, and ttembled. But fortunately fot Eagland—fortuhately fot 
Ireland there wat then a mau, who is nd mort, whb bb. 
feſſed the molt unbounded influetitt, der the gwiiout arm) of 
freemen. Fottunatkly there was theh 4 man Whole cultivated mind, 
whoſe eigaging taahilers, and Whoſe etilargea heart, attached to 
him, all who knew hith. Fettdhattly thers as then 4 man, 
Whoſe whole political life, had been governed by one Ready ptiii- 
eiple of a pure and diſintertſted patrloliſm. Forte 
then a man, Whoſe private 46d whole public wrtues, and while 
talents, had taiſed him to be in fact the gevietdliffitio bf the vG- 
latiteers of Ireland. Need I add that Wflugatel for England, 
fortunately for Ireland, there wis 4 Chaitctnofit. | | 
The calling of the frſt Dinigadhbti inecting was totally uhkit8vh 
to the field officers of the Southern bittalioh and tö Lord Charle- 
mont. When he read theft refolutions be fd and felt id 4 Ho- 
ment the eritioal ſituation of his eoubtry. To direct the v6hur- 
teers fo as to regain the Conſtitution of Iteland fo & to preferee 
the connexion with Englaid—ahd 16 4d to present duafchy 4nd 
confuſion, filled all his mind. Thus ſitu 44 he cad t6 his 
couieils the Hon. Mettber vEG m I have bẽfofe kues the champion 
of the Conſtitution of 1782, and he fled to bis councils that 
eat and able ſenatbr, the late Mr. Flocd. It was in Lord Chat- 


mont's hoülfe, that dll the reſctations edrried at the füt Dungan- 


bon meeting which telatéd to the Cönlkitution were ſcttled; this 
1 46 know, for I was preſent at their deliberations, ſo was an 
honourable 


fartly thert Wat 
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9 ſect in his plage. I Na Rfeffnt, becauſe ap Major 
r L " Rog male — 
ch ogenly indeneadeqce 

e wich wenge Ao nr 1 — 
| unanimguſly, that a. claim. off apy body, of: men, 
155 oder dg ti 3 — — 2 
Lapęs,“ * 55 addreſs. from thedelegatez of, ne eee of 
Ulſter, tg, t/ b b in Parliament, at that time, is, ſo ſhorts ſo 
pithy,, and,ſo. a 9 te the. raj, Gaye, that I ſhall alſg.read 
1. he ou Hog. — on. the minritꝝ in hath Hauſes 


« of Pola * Gentlemen, We, thank. you, for 
Ft your, n and, ſpirit p though. hithe q ineie&us] efforts, in 


efenge, of, the. great. cguſtitutiopal. and. commeraalitights of 

. ohr 3 ale almoſt unanimong, voice aft tile xo - 
wit and ip a,free.countryy the: vpace.. af. the.pegple 
** muſt, preyail. We know, our duty. tg. our. ſprergigny: and are 
fr roy Mey -qux, duty, tp 12 2 apg.arecrglolyed) tobe 


4 f . rights, and na,more earn rights a. and 
* info juſt a purſu it, we ſhould doubt the being of a Providence, 
if ny daubted.of ſucceſs,” Sir, to, the: aldi members. af; this 
cn ni — 1 fag, that, the ee reſalations, were re 
kingdom. but me- inform the: younger 

a A oo the,vglunteers, and. every. deſcription of: meny 

I herons ſoul apjmated:all, ang. Within. voicecnoy}ta:be 
dex: the, ipdepepdepce. af Ireland ;; it. haſtened 

15 th, and drove 2 e 2 7 


ated in his figad. Now. will, any, _ 
. . the, eren ** the Iriſh p ſhy not 


I en Bat. 0d or, t mare: obst 
Aker, the addreſſes, of , Parliapeng in anſwer jto.,bys; Ma. 

5 s. mgflage, and, befare. apy, thing; further way: dane, it was 
thought. right 10 call che, delegates pf; the, Ulker rolonteres agate 
ther, in order to la before, them. the. then ſtate of puhlie 
affgirs, At,the,fir; Dungaupqy. meeting only. 143 corpg-were-re- 
prelepted, but at this 2 meeting.there; were deputies from 
306, repreſenting upwards, of , 28,00 men. I had the honor of 
mgying,on..the ,occahon,. an addreſs 40 bis Majeſty which was unar 
nimguſly carged, and I with, fopy., other -officers were directed te 
preſent it t the King. This addreſs I will read to, you, ſo far as it 
relates n beconſect Kone ron how all the yolun: 
tectg 
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teers of Ulſter underſtood the tranſaction, and becauſe from the 
manner we were received at St. James's it proves, how well pleaſed 
the Engliſh Adminiſtration was, to ſtop the progreſs of lriſh 
demands, by giving her, what ſhe had a right to, her free Con- 
ſtitution,—* Moſt gracious Sovereign, with the molt unfeigned 
«© attachment to your Majeſty's — and family, we approach 
% yaur throne. Tou are our true and lawful Sovereign, and we 
« truſt, that every act of ours will evince, that we are your faith- 
ful and royal ſubjects. The addreſſes of the Iriſh Parliament 
0 having diſelaimed any power or authority of any ſort whatſoever, 
« -in the Parliament of Great Britain over this realm, we fhall con- 
e fider an unqualified and unconditional repeal of the ſtatute of the 
«6th .of George I. by the Britiſh Parliament, made in purſu- 
« ance. of the ſaid addrefſcs, a compleat renunciation bf a.princi- - 
« ple hoſtile to the rights of Ireland, and of all the claims contain- 
« ed in the ſaid ftatute, and as ſuch we will accept and deem it 
e ſatisfactory. Thus united by the ſacred. bond of freedom, we re- 
5 queſt our gracious Sovereign to aſſure our ſiſter kingdom that we 
9 — be ſharers in her fate, ſtanding or falling with the Britiſh 
1% Empire.“ | . S 
2 who carried this addreſs to England, were treated as ſuch 
meſſengers deſerved, with the moſt marked and peeuliar attenti- 
on. Beſides what is commonly called being moſt graciouſly receiv- 
ed, we were preſeuted in our volunteer uniforms, and though we 
had no commiſſions from the King, we were gazetted with our 
volunteer rank, As the ambaſſadors of peace we were ſplendidly 
entertained by the Marquis of Landſdowne, then Lord Shelburne, 
and who had ſuccceded on the death of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham to be prime Miniſter. We were alſo entertained in our capa- 
city as military men, by General Conway, the then commander in 
chief. And as private gentlemen, we were offered the rank of 
Iriſh Baronets, which we choſe to decline, It is monſtrous to 
think, that whilſt every act of both Parliaments—whilſt , = \þ 
act between the Volunteers of Ireland, and the Eoglifh and Iri 
adminiftrations was holding out final ſettlement as to Conſtitution, 
a ſecret plot was formed to deftroy it. It is monſtrous to think 
that ſuch a man as the Duke of Portland on whom Ireland relied, 
was meditating her deſtruction. And yet this black perfidy ap- 
pears from a correſpondence, publiſhed and avowed by the pre-- 
ſent adminiſtration, of which that. very Duke of Portland, u a 
member. Sir, the tranſactions of thoſe days, ſpeak with a thou- 
| fand tongues, againſt our intruſting Iriſh + happineſs, to a Britiſh 
Miniſtry, or a Britiſh Parliament. The trauſactions of thoſe 
days, as well as the tranſactions of the preſent, warn us in a 
voice of thunder, not to give up our own Legiſlature. If the 
Britiſh Miniſter, inftead of offering what the Noble Lord has 
Rated, had offered to pay our national debt—had_ — 
a » 2 
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take off all aur taxes, and pay all our eſtabliſhments out of the 
Britiſh treaſury, on the terms of our accepting a Legiſlative 
Union, 1 would reject it, becaaſe he could give me no ecurity. 
Tf the Noble Lord inſtead of ofing to make two $in 
Ireland free to receive certajn ified articles, had red to 
make Ireland what her fituation points out, a free port to the 
world, I would reje& a Legiflative Union, becauſe he could give 
me no ſecurity, for the performance of ſuch engagements, If 
we were to paſs a Legiſlative Union, we would be from that mo- 
ment, under the 2 power of a Britiſh Miniſter and a Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, It is a mockery to fay that twenty-eight lay 
and four ſpiritual Peers, ſeated among two hundred nobles of ano- 
ther country, could give any ſecurity to the happineſs or libertice 
of Ireland. It is a mockery to ſay, that one hundred memkers, 
ſeared among five-hundred and fift _— Commoners of another 
country, could give any ſecurity to . appineſs or liberties of Tre- 
land. No Sir, theſe Peers and theſe Commoners inſtead of heing 
ſecurities for either, would become, the devoted followers of the 
Britiſh Miniſter, and in return they would be rewarded with the 
patronage of Ireland. They would become at once the bane of 
their own country, and the ready inftruments in the hands of the 
Pritiſh Miaiſter, to deſtroy the little, he has left, of the Britiſh 
Conſtitutios. | | gs: 

Sir, eyery man who refleQs for a moment, muſt ſee, that if 
this Legiſlative Union were to paſs into a law Ireland muſt be 
enſlaved, becauſe ſhe muſt in future be governed by a Legiſſa 
ture, over which ſhe can have no poſſible centroul. But T will 
for the ſake of argument ſuppoſe, that the tyrant would keep 
faith with the flave. I will 7 that the majority of the peo- 

le of Ireland were at preſenr for this law. 1 il ſuppoſe that as 
hou as it puſſes, the ſion of the Habeas Corpus act may 
be taken away, I will ſuppoſe that all our late acta, that are con- 
trary to liberty, would be repealed. I will fuppole that the military 
eftabliſhment would be reduced again to 12,000 men and that 
Martial Law would be withdrawn. I fay Sir, that even fuppoſ- 
ing all theſe fictions to de realities, yet ſtill, inevitable ruin muſt 
be the confequence of a Legiflative Ugion. All the Peers, who 
were made Peers of England, we 'muſt reafonably believe 
would reſide in England. The 28 Peers who were elected 
for life, we muſt reaſonably belie would refide in England. 
The ioo Commoners, we muſt reaſonably believe would 
_relide in England, and as they are to be the reprefentatiyes 
of counties, and populaps towns and cities, they would ne- 
ceſſarily be ſome of the greateſt landholders in Ireland. Sir, 
if not a man was to remove on account of this lexiſlative Union, 
but thoſe who were to fit in the Imperial Parliament, the additional 


drain of money fiom this cogntry * inevitably bring on ome 
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and ruin. But it would not be merely thoſe, whoſe duty obliged 


them, that would ſettle in England. All the firſt- families of the 


land would accompany them. Uſed to high and poliſhed ſociety, 
they. would go where alone they could afterwards find it. Looking 
out for matches for their ſons and their daughters, they would leave 
a land, where what they deemed ſuitable ones, could not be met with, 
They would no longer place their ſons in an Iriſh Univerſity, 


here they could form no beneficial connexions ; buz Engliſh edu- 


cation would be reſorted to. What then, muſt be the inevitable 
conſequence, of this vaſt emigration, of the great landholders of 


Ireland? How would our infant manufactures flouriſh, when thoſe 


who have been hitherto the great conſumers of them are ſpending 
their fortunes in another country? How would the working men 
of every deſcription find employment, when all who were beſt 
able to employ them were removed from this land ? What would 
become of all thoſe, who have been in the habit of making ar- 
ticles of dreſs and 11xury, or in any way employed in arts not ab- 


| ſolutely neceſſary ? In ſhort every thing that ornaments a coun- 
try, and gives energy to talents, and induſtry, would be deſtroyed 


but beſides the inevitable evils that ariſe, from the great in- 


comes of the country being ſpent aut of it, all the great pillars 
that ſupport a free government, would be taken away, Geatle- 
men of large income refidgnt ou their eſtates, by their boſpitali- 


ty attach to them the neighbouring gentlemen of ſmall fortunes ; 
and thus in fact ſ:cure their ſupport to the ſtate. By the great 


landed lords and gentry reſiding on their eſtates, they alſo ſet 


examples of improvement to their tenants, and by occaſional kind 


offices, ſecure their affections. It was chiefly owing to theſe cir- 


cumſtances, that ſuch a body of loyal Yeomanry was lately form- 


ed, and who in ſact put down the late rebellion, But what would 


become of this ee in any future emergency» if agents, with 
pittances, that can only give bread to their families, are ſubſtitut- 
ed, in the place of refdent landlords? Where will be the medi- 
um that ſecures the attachment of the middling gentry to the ſtate? 


Where will be the aſſections of the renantry to their landlords, 
. when the only intercourſe between them, will be the payment of 


money by the one, and the paſſing a receipt by the other ? 
What would then keep down the people, when they began to feel 
the miſery and poverty that muſt follow the abſence of the. great 
landholders * Why Sir, England muſt in ſuch a fituation bave 
recourſe to military force and martial law. Thus do I reaſon on 


the ſuppoſition that thoſe fitions relied on by the friends of a 


Union were realities. But away with fiction, and let us view the 
country as it. actually ſtands. Look at the numerous petitions 
already preſented againſt» this abominable meaſure, and think f 
thoſe, that you know are on their way, I do not heſitate to 
ſay that the great maſs of the people, are the decided enemies of 


a Legiſlative 


- , <A ę »œ„—-3uͥR:G . , td... d e was 
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_ a Legiſlative Union. Let the Noble Lord aſk the loyal Yeomen 


of the kingdom to give their opinions, and I will be bold to ſay 
nineteen in twenty are againſt a Loos Union. Let the 
Noble Lord take the opinions of the houſeholders of Ireland by 
p_ and I will be bold to ſay nineteen in twenty will be 
ound againſt the meaſure. Let the Noble Lord diſſolve the Par- 
liament, and call another for the expreſs purpoſe,” of conſidering 
the queſtion of Union, and I will be bold to ſay there would not 
be five counties in the kingdom, and I think it is ſtill more pro- 
bable there would not be one, that would not bind their repreſen- 
tatives, to vote againſt a Legiſlative Union. What fignify a 
few addrefles for Union obtained as they have been ? If the No- 
ble Lord wiſhes to know the opinion of the kingdom it is ea- 
fily obtained. But before he goes on, againſt the voice of the 
nation, let him aſk himſelf a few queſtions. Does he in his 
conſcience believe a Legiſlative Union, will make one diſloyal 
man loyal? Does he not in his conſcience believe, that many who 
hitherto would have ſupported the connexion with England with 
their blood, will change their opinion if this law paſſes, and look 
at Separation as the only alternative between ſlavery and freedom ? 
Sir, | think it requires , but little ſagacity to ſee, that if this be 
paſſed into a law, there will ſoon be but one mind in the king- 
dom, except with the immediate dependents on government, and 
a few miſtaken. individuals, and that mind will be adverſe to Eng- 


land. Paſs theu this law, and England will afterwards have no 


choice how ſhe is to govern Ireland. She muſt govern it by an 
immenſe military force, and by martial law. She cannot take off 
the ſuſpenſion # the Habeas Corpus at, She cannot repeal the 
laws againſt meetings of the people, and all the various other laws 
that the ſad neceſſity of the times has required, but which are 
totally contrary to liberty, What Engliſhman then will leave a 
land of freedom, and ſettle in a land of ſlavery ? What Iriſhman 
will remain here, whoſe cireumſtances will allow him to quit it? 
What will be the inevitable conſequences of military govern- 
ment, and martial law.? Did commerce ever thrive under a 


military government? Did manufactures ever thrive under a mi- 


litary government? Did agriculture ever thrive under a military 


government? No Sir, paſs this law, and we will go down, more 
rapidly than we have riſen ſince 1782. Pals this law, and both 


you and I will probably live to ſee what we have before ſeen. In- 
ſtead of exporting a millions worth of corn in a year, over and 
above our own. conſumption, we ſhall. again ſee the inhabitants 
of the north, depending for the bread they are to eat on the ar- 


rival of ſhips, from America laden with flour, We ſhall again 


ſee the linen cloth nearly our only manufacture: and we ſhall - 
again ſee our country a land of paſturage,.from which our chief 
5 3 | exports, 


i 
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epo would again be our beef, our butter, and our raw ma- 
terials. 7 oy a 
Sir, if I am well. informed, this foul meaſure has been attempt. 
ed to be ſupported by as foul means. Will the Noble Lord get 
up, and ſay. upon his honour, that it has not? Will the Noble 
get up» and ſay upon his honour, that the church eſtabliſh- 
ment, the revenue eſtabliſhment, the military eſtabliſhment, and 
every dependant ob government, were not employed to procure 
ſubſcribers, by threats and proniiſes, to the few addreſſes that 
have been obtained in favour of a Union ? Will hedeclare upon 
hie honour, that he does not believe, there is a man in this 
Houſe, who has the people's money in his pocket, paid him out 


of the public treafury, to vote for this Union-?+ Will he declare 
upon his honour, that no money has been paid to any man to va- 
cate his ſeat, who could not be brought to votg for the meaſure, 


in order that a Unioniſt ſhould be returned in. his place ? Will 
he declare upon his houour that thoſe men who thus come in, to 
vote away their ſeats before they are well warmed in them, are 
neither to receive money, place or. preferment. for their ſervices ? 
Will he declare upon his honour that no Britiſh P s have 
been promiſed, in order to get votes for this meaſure Z Will he 
-declare that no Iriſh Peerages have been promiſed for the ſame- 
purpoſe? Will he declare upon his honour, that all who hold 

ces under government, are free to vote 28 they pleaſe without 
the fear of diſmiſſal ? No, no, he will make no Tuch declarations, 
But if he did, there are facts that blaze in all the of day. 
We behold a Right Honourable Member who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, diſmiſſed from his office becaufe he would not be- 
tray bis country. We bchold a Right Hon. and Learned Mem- 


der diſmiſſed from che office of Prime Serjeant, becauſe he would 


t betray his country. We behold Hon. N rs, who were 
roo —— nn the ; hes and Barrack boards, diſmiſſed from 
their offices, becauſe they would not betray their country. And 
we know that even the office of Curſuor to the Court of Chan- 
ery, was taken. from. an Hon. Member. becauſe he to do- 
his duty). 4 | 8 

Sir, 7 do hope for the Noble Lord's ſake, that I haze forced 


' conviction on his mind. I do hope for the Noble Lord's ſake, 


that I have planted contrition and repentance in his heart, I do- 
hope for the Noble Lord's ſake, that he is now, meditating how 
he can get over the aſſurances he made the Britiſh Miniſter, that 
he would carry it into effect. I vill tell the Noble Lord it is al- 
moſt more honourable to retract an error, than never to have com- 
mitted one, I will tell the Noble Lord there are engagements, 
it is more honourable to break than to perform; Had the Noble 


Lord raſhly engaged to aſſaſſinate an individual, would he, when 


be cvolly reflected on it, keep ſuch a promiſe ?. And if be has 


reſhly 
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raſhly promiſed to aſſaſſinate the proſperity, the happineſa, and 
the liberties of his country, ought he to heſitate in flying from 
ſuch an engagement ? | % 
Sir, I have more that! once in this Houſe expreſſed, that I 
had a petſonal regard for the Noble Lord. The dawn of his 
youth deſerved, and received it: and perhaps at this moment L 
wiſh him better than all the men who now ſurround him. If it 
be riches that he is te receive for his ſervices from the Britiſh Mi- 
nicer, let me aſſure him, that wealth ſo acquired, will not beftorwe 
2 If it be additional honours that be is to receive for 
his ſervices frota the Britiſh Miniſter, let me aſſure him, the he- 
xeditary coronet to which he is entitled will fit ghter on his brow, 
and more adorn his head, than any new one thus to be acquired. 
It he wiſhes to flecp on a bed of down, let him abandon this mea- 
| fure, and repoſe in peace, amidſt the bleſſings of his countrymen. 
But if he perfiſts, I forewarn him, he will meet with diſappoint- 
ment; and inſtead of à bed of down, he will make for himſelf a 
bed of thorns, S eSrawits . | 
O thou God of Truth, in whoſe awful prefence I ſtand, and 
at whoſe altar I worſhip, let me not be in error, whilt I am 
warning others againſt error. If a Legiſlative Union would give 
happincſs to Ireland, take away the miſt from before my eyes, and 
let me perecive it. But, if I fee a Legiſlative Union in its trug 
point of view, O then, let me implore Thee to enlighten the un- 
me. Let me implore thee to firike the heart of thoſe with re- 
morſe, who think as I do, but who have bartered their principles, 
to gratify their avarice; or their ambition. Let me implore Thee 
to touch the hearts of thoſe who think as I do, yet meditate to 
vote againſt their opinions, from the dread of loſing their em- 
Let me implore Thee to touch the hearts of all with 
a love of country, that truth may prevail within theſe 
Sir, how this meaſure is to be defeated, is yet within the womb. 
of time ; but I feel it can never paſs into an operative law, The 
fate of nations aud of empires is not in the hands of man. It is 
not the will of a Britiſh Miniſter that can rob Ireland of her 
newly acquired rights, What ! ſhall this iſland, more favoured 
by nature than any other ſpot on this habitable globe, be for ever 
plundered and oppreſſed? No—the day is at hand, when ſhe 
ſhall enjoy all the benefits defigned her by the Almighty Creator. 
The day is at hand when, inſtead of being the ſlave, ſhe ſhall. be 
the kind and powerful fi er of Britiſa happineſs and -Britiſh 
liberty. I tell you, Sir, the bead of God has marked this coun-' 
try for his own. It was not for nothing that the harp of David, 
with an angel its front, was made the arms of Ireland. It was 
nat for nothing that the apoſtolic. crown is the crown of — 
| g | d 
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It was not for nothing that the ſerpent, and every venomous crea- 
ture, has been baniſhed from this land. 7 tell the Noble Lord, 
IJ tell you, Sir, and this Houſe—and I proclaim it to the Britiſh and 
Triſb nations, that the Independence of Ireland is written in the im- 
mutable records of Heaven. I ſhall therefore vote againſt going 
into this Committee. e % 7p 


Cal, Vexexer—After the manly, eloquent and impreflive 
manner this queſtion has been debated by my honorable friends, 
it is almoſt preſumption to add another word upon the ſubje&, 
becauſe, if the miniſter was not determined to perſevere-in perſe- 

cuting the country, he would long ago have abandoned a project 
which he has been ſo ſhortly ſhewn to be detrimental to the inte- 
reſls of Ireland, to be inimical to the ſentiments of the landed 
property of the kingdom, and odious to the people. I rife not, 
therefore, Sir, with the vain hope of turning the accents of the 
noble Lord's tongue to compliance with the voice of the country, 
- Þvut becauſe I feel it à duty {| owe to myſelf never to let an op- 
2 paſs of expreſſing my determined, unconquerable aver- 
to this moſt deteſtable meaſure, calculated to enſlave me, and 
replete with ruin, inſalt and degradation to my country. Sir, if 
Lodject to the principle of Union, I object ſtill more ſtrongly to 
the terms: It has been ſaid that as ſoon as the terms were known 
the warmeſt opponents of the meaſure would change their minds. 
Sir, I have liſtened with the greateſt attention to the noble Lord 
detailing them, and ſo far from altering my mind, it has riveted 
me ftronger in my former opinion. Sir, when Lam told by the 
Noble Lord that the opulent, reſpectable, and populous city, that 
I have the honour to -repreſent, is to be claſſed in its repreſen- 
tation along with paltry boroughs, it cannot fail of rouſing my in- 
dignation, and I can only aſcribe this diſreſpect to two cauſes— 
either that I am not afraid to tell my mind to the miniſter, or that 
the city of Limerick remained loyal during the rebellion, and 
therefore did not furniſh another argument in favodr of this odious 
meaſure. - Sir, it has been the practice of the Noble Lord and his 
aſſociates to call this fide of the bonſe a motley crew. I think it 
weak of them, Sir, to th:ow harſh epithets at this fide, that may 
recoil upon themſelves. Sir, we are à ſet of independent, patrio- 
tic, ſpirited men, united ih one common canſe, whoſe exertions 
are directed to one common object, the proſperity and indepen- 
dence of Ireland, and the preſervation of Britiſh connexion. "But 
- I will tell you, Sir, what I term a motley crew—one compoſedf 
A very, very few. honeſt men, a number of placemen and pen- 
fioners, ſome Engliſtimen who - diſgrace themſelves by being made 
the tools of the Miniſter, and ſome deſgrters and apoſtates, who 
are united in one common cauſe, whoſe exertions are directed to 
one common object, the downfall of Ireland, the 1 
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her independence, and the ſeparation from Britiſn connexion ho, 
like the parricidical plant, only gain ſtrength to murder the mo- 


ther that nouriſhed and gave them birth. Sir, as I have mention- 
ed the word apoſtate, allow me to ſay, that the private ſoldier 


who deſerted his ranks, would pay his life as the forfeit—that the 


officer who reſigned when his regiment was going on ſervice, would 
be diſcarded from ſocicty ; and gracious God! Sir, ſhall not we 
invent ſome new ſpecies of puniſhment for men, who either mow 
deſert to the enemy, or ſhamefully fell out, and retire upon 
pay, at the only moment of their fives they ever had an oppor- 
tunity of being of ſervice to their country, Eie l fic ! upon you, 

ea 8 you Taken the glittering bait held out to you 
by the Minifter, that he may play you in the ſtream, formed by 
the tears of your country. Sos; 


Colonel MazTix ſaid, that if the propoſed Union was ſo bad 
a meaſure as had been repreſented, they alone are to be blamed, 
who by their machinations had rendered it incumbent on miniſters 
to propoſe” it. The fituation of the two countries was now ſuch, 
that the queſtion to be decided was Union or Separation, it was 
evident that ſuch was the opinion of the Government of England, 
for nothing but ſuch conviction could induce them to agree to 
terms ſo highly beneficial to Ireland. There was one objectiou 
to the preſent ſyſtem of eonnexian between the two countries, 
which he defied gentlemen. to anſwer, and that was the want of 
reſponſibility, If the worſt and moſt nefarious meaſure that the 
weakneſs of man could deviſe was propoſed to the Iriſh Parliament, 


what remedy could tbey have againſt the Engliſh Miniſter for 


propoſing it? None. By the Conſtitution of England the ki 
could do no wrong 1 This maxim was eſtabliſhed becauſe the mi- 
niſters of the crown were oſtenſible for its acta. Much had been 
ſeid upon the ſubject of buying the boroughs. If the 

was given to the crown to purchaſe. the boroughs for the 

of influencing the deciſions of Parliament, it would. deſerve the 
language which had been uſed ; but the reverſe was the fat. It 
a, 71 not, however, be forgotten, that theſe gentlemen who were 
now ſo anxious for the- reputation of Parliament, were the very 
geptlemen who had in the ſtrongeſt manner repreſented Parliament 
as a molt corrupt body, ; | 


Sir Joux BLaquizxs ſaid that the time, was now come when 
this great and important queſtion was to be decided upon its true 
merits, In the courſe of the debate this night they had heard 
ſome very ſtrong language, but the Houſe would not take decla- 
mation for argument, violence for ſpirit, or aſſertion for proof. 
It had been ſtated that the Miniſter had waited until the new 
Members had taken their ſeats, before he would venture to bring 
forward this queſtion, but ſurely there could be no foundation ri 
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this aſſertion, becauſe a majority of ſorty- two had ſufficiently 

ſpoken the ſenſe of Parliament upon it. With reſpect to the ph 
lie opinion upon this ſubject, Gentlemen entertained very diffe- 
rent ſcatiments ; he had taken every means to obtain information, 
ad the reſult of his enquiries was a firm conviction that a decided 
majority of the people were in favour of an incorporate Union 
with Great Britain. An alluſion had been made in the courſe 
of the debate to circular Letters ſent by certain Gentlemen, 


conſtituting themſelv-s 4 Committee, calling upon the people to 


come forward in oppoſition to this meaſure. He was no Lawyer, 
but he hoped he knew ſometbing of the Conſtitution of his 
Country, and if he did, he conſidered the ſending of theſe Let- 
ters, under all the circumſtances of the caſe, as a high miſdemea- 
nor. To many of the Gentlemen who oppoſed the Union, he 
was ready to give credit for the purity of their intentions, and he 


hoped- the ſame credit would be given to the Gentlemen on his 


 Gdeof the Houle, many of them were as independent as any of 

the oppoſers of the Union. He for one was as independent as any 

man in the Houſe, for he held no fituation that the Crown could 
take from him. Great reliance bad been placed upon the petiti- 
ons which had been preſented againſt the Union, but he could 
not help obſerving that there was a material difference between the 
petitions which had been preſented to the Houſe, and thoſe whieh 
he had ſeen in the Newſpapers. Ia the former the lauguage was 
_ temperate and «proper, . in the latter the aflertions my 1+ 10 
means couſined to ſuch. In one of the petitions inſerted in the 
pers the public were oongratulated on the unanimity with which 


the Country had oppoſed this meaſure. He begged to aſk if the 


County of Cork was unanimous againſt a Union ? Was the Coun- 
4y of Kerry unanimous againſt a Union # Bat it was by ſuch miſ- 

repreſentations as theſe that the common people were deceived upon 
is ſubject. The opinion of the public appeared from the mem- 

bers who had been re · elected, the majority of whom were, he be- 

le ved, in favour of the meaſure—in a word, every means which 
he had of collecting the unbiaſſed ſenſe of the » convinced 
him that a- majority of them approved of a Union upon fair and 
liberal terms. An Hon. and learned Gentleman had miſtaken the 


nabe Lord. es to the fituation'of Ireland with reſpeR to taxation 


if a Union ſhould take place: her ſhare of the public burthen was 
to be fixed for twenty years, upon principles highly beneficial to 
boys and at the expiration of that period, there was to he à revilal, 


but the future eſtabliſhment was to be fixed upon the ſame prin- 


 iples, ſo that Ireland could not poſſibly ſuſtain any injury, There 


was one fat which he hegged to ſtate to the Houſe becauſe it ap. 
peared to him to be a very important one. He would lot, as ſome 


 Gegtlemen had done, ſay upon his honour, that what he was going 
e bonuſes Tech language was woperfiomcntany, 
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but he had the firmeſt conviction on his own mind of the truth of 
the afſertion he was going to make, vis. that within the laſt three + 


months houſe-rent had enereaſed in the City of Dublin, Upon 
the whole, this meaſure appeared to him highly calculated to-pro- 


' note the intereſts of Ireland, both in a conſtitutional and in a 
© commercial poiat of view, and therefore he ſhould give it his decid- 


ed ſupport; ; 


Mr. Oauszv contended, that the gentleman oppoſite to him 
had not advanced the leaſt ſhadow of argument againſt Legiſlative 
Union ;—they talked of blood- ſhedding if the projected meaſure 
paſſed ; in this way, they ſubſtituted their own vague and wild 
aſſertions for arguments—they expreſſed themſelves ready to ſpill 
their blood, ſhould Union pafs, but if they could offer no better 
reaſoning to preclude its paſſing, he would freely tell them that it 
muſt take place, notwithſtanding all their hoſtility to it. Aſſertion 
on one fide of the Houſe was as good as on the other, and as 


gentlemen thought proper to inſiſt that a conſolidation of the 


Legiſlatures would deftiroy Ireland's independence, he would make 
a counter-aſſertion, that the ſame meaſure would eſtabliſh her in- 
dependence, and promote her happineſs for ever. The refleQing 
part of the Houfe, and the country muſt duly appreciate ſuch 
idle deelamation as the oppoſition- ſide made, and all muſt know, 


that the contradictory allertions of gentlemen might be equally 


well or ill-founded, and thus he oppoſed his to their aſſertion, and 
contended that it carried at leaſt equal weight. If they did chooſe 
to argue the queſtion on its — and the proviſions that were 


ſubmitted by the noble Lord, ha was ready to meet them, and he 


infiſted againſt them, that the independence of Ireland would be 
as well adjuſted by Union, as by the boaſted ſettlement of 1782. 
He was too young to take part in the political affairs of Ireland 
then, and apy did not look with equal affection on that ad- 


juſtment, as its framers and promoters; but he always valued it as 


the reſult of Pacliamentary ddliberation, and not as the proceedings 


£5 — e999 meetings, which were pronounced in that 


uſe its efficient cauſe and actuating motive. But he would aſk 
gentlemen, was Iriſh independence to depend on a Britiſh Chan- 
cellor's ſeal and ſignature? The oppoſition of gentlemen conſiſt- 
ed in a elamour and outery echoed to the people, but it would take 
ſome time and ability to duly and regularly controvert his ſtedfaſt 
opinion, an opinion ſupported by experience, that Ireland could 
not be free and happy until legiſlated for in common with England: 
Ireland moſt certainly could not be free, while under the inflnonce 
and guidance of ſuch bad, ſuch boiſterous political peſſions ! But 
it was loudly contended, that England was got to be truſted— 
Engliſhmen were pronounced foreigners, and thus the Anti- 
Unioniſt ſheltered himſelf under a ſelt-conviaed fallacy, that the 
intereſts of the countries would be alike diſſimilar ung 2 
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aber, as before Union—thus a wild line of demarcation was till 
drawn »etween, and a canfliting policy uſed to diſtract the affairs 
of both kingdoms, and hence it was time to remove that vice in 
the ſubfiſt'py connexion, which cauſed ſuch diſtraction. Oppoſi- 
tion relied on the adjuſtment of '1782—it was mere theory, and it 


was worſe, as being neigher remedial. or effectual againſt evils— - 


evils which led you, ſaid Mr. Ormſby, into the late rebellion I 
But the Union would give a participation of the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution, which was practice - practice that continued for ages, and, 
u hich, he truſted, would continue for ages yet to come. Gentle- 
men iaſiſted, that UMon would lead to feparation; here he was 
dommitted with them, and he contended that it would have a. 
direct contrary effect: they ſaid what was a contradiction in 
terms, that an Union of the Parliaments would more diſunite us 
with England he infilted it would completely unite us with 
England ! Their inconfiſtent and abſurd reaſoning thus carried a 
felf-refutation with it. : | f 
But the gentlementalked of ſpending: their blood to prevent 
Union, he adviſed ſuch- high-blooded deelaimers to keep their 
blood to themſelves, as the Union would moſt certainly paſs. 
It was time for the Houſe, warned by the evidence of its prac« 
tical defects, to reconſider the Iriſh Conſtitution, and to accept the 
roffer of the Britiſh Conſtitution, with all its invaluable benefits, 
It was time for the Parliament of Ireland to get rid of the Br> 
tiſh Chancellor's Legifſation !—lIt was a time — to their 
beſt purpoſes of eementing for ever the connexion of thoſe coun- 
tries, by enacting the-proffered reciprocation of civil and commer. 


cial intereſts with Great Þritam, of — thoſe religious 


feuds which invariably produced hatred and diſcord: among the 
people, and putting thoſe political ſubjects to ſleep which tended 
to diſtract and deſtroy the nation. He truſted that the people 
without doors would be able to appreciate thoſe benefits which. 
Onion. world produce — he truſted the people would well conſider 
who in that Houſe were their true friend he truſted: their good 
ſenſe would diſtinguiſh. on which fide of the Houſe civil liberty, 
and on which a. wiſh to keep up political animoſity -prevailed.. 
Mr. Ormiby gave many on the oppoſition benches due credit for 
loyal and honourable motives; but they ſhoald aſk their leaders, 
was it for the ſake of diſcuſſing Parliamentary Retorm and Ca- 
 tholic Emancipation they wanted to. retain a Parliament on this. 
fide of the water? He begged them to conſider what would be 
their predicament if at any future time an attempt might be 
made to ſeparate from England? They muſt become the tools of 


chat party who thought of bringing them into cloſe connexion | 


with France —they ſhould therefore embrace the offer of the Bri- 


tiſh Conſtitution, accompanied as it was with real liberty, ſecurity, | 


and kropertz.— But it was objected that the Britiſh. 3 


enn W 
could not guarantee the flipulated advantages of Union. He 


would aſk what gustantce then was there for the adjuſtment of 
717842 Was the faith of nations, which always religiouſſy ſway- 
ed theumotives of England, no guarantee? Was a community of 
intereſts, a participation of the — politieal and ſocial ar, 
for which the long intercourſe ef the people in theſe iſlands by 
iater-· marriages and aſſimilating manners prepared us, no guaran- 
tee? Was the ſpirit and independence of Engliſhmen no gua- 
rantee ? . 1 + 

Mr. Lzz.—Attached as I acknowledge myſelf to be to the 
King's Government, and the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of the land 
it is painful to be abliged to oppoſe the one, in order to do my 
duty as an honeſt repreſentatice of the people in defence of the 
other —this weaſure of his Majeſty's Miniſter, I conlider nothing 


mort of In attempt to ſubject the Conſtitution of Ireland, which 


I have ſworn to maintain, I therefore warn thoſe gentlemen 
__ committing the tavo countries and outraging the feelings 

every honeſt and loyal Iriſhman who loves his king a; a free» 
man ought to do, aud reveres the Conſtitution handed down to 
him by his anceſtors and re-aſſerted and ſettled in 1782. 


, Mr. J. C. BZaESTOAD.— Mr. Speaker, the number of gentle- 

men who have ſo ably ſpoken on the ſubjc& of debate this night, 
render it almoſt Ay for me to ſay any thing on the ſubjeR 3 
nevertheleſs I ſhall make a few remarks on what has fallen from 
the Noble Lord. His Lordſhip has perſevered in this queſtion, 
ſtill aſſuming it as a fact, that he og his ſide the majority of all the 
2 in the kingdom. I was in hopes that the numerous 

etitioas which were preſented to the -Ilouſe from tlie moſt reſ- 
2322 counties and cities, would have convinced the Noble 


rd of the fallacy of chat ſuppoſition, * 


The induſtry of the Government and its emiſſaries have been 
employed all the ſummer in procuring addreſſes from every conn- 
. ty5*city, and village: their complimentary addreſſes we conſider 
as nothing but toys to divert a Lord Lieutenant, but we never 
expected, until experience convinced us, that they could be 


made uſe of as an-argument in Parliament, to prove the conſent 


of tlie nation to this deſtructive meaſure. 2 

The Noble Lord has been pleaſed to ſay the metropolis op- 
poſe the meaſure only through local diſadvantages. If there were 
no other reaſon for the oppoſition, I think the ruin of the me- 
tropolis is no ſmall argument againſt the meaſure ; but, Sir, they 
are not influenced by ſuch, ſelkth motives, The general miſery 
that will follow to the nation ſrom the adoption of this meaſure 
is what influences their minds, and breathes in their addreſſes, 
Ihe Noble Lord feels very uncaſy at the novelty of certain letters, 
which have been diſtributed under the fignature of ſome very re- 
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ſpeQable gentlemen, for the purpoſe of procuring. 3ddrefſeg. 


5gaigh this meaſure, aud which he is pleaſed to call letters miſſive. 
I ſee nothing very: ſtrange in theſs gendewepn endeavouring ta. 


. procure the zeal ſenſe of the country on the ſubje&, when ſo, mas. 


ny extraordinary means have been made uſe of to progure ap appa- 
rent one for the whole ſummer eyery village has been ranſacked 
for ſignatures, and means been made uſe o procure the 


which the Noble Lord would be aſbamed of were he acquaint : 


with them. 

I have the pleaſure of being long acquai with this Noble 
Lord, and, Han what I ws. & of him, I pores him incapaby 
of encouraging ſuch conduct, and I am convinced that if he knew 
the means that were made uſe of to procure ſignatures io thoſe ad- 
dreſſes, he would be aſhamed to g;ound an argument on them, 

t is not more than a fortnight fince the people were aware of the 


uſe to be made of thaſe addreſſes ; in that time more than half 


the country have declared their ſentiments: in oppolition to it, 


and in a ſhort time the Noble Lord will have the pleaſure of 


hearing tuc opinions of moſt of the other half, and perhaps he 


will ſer the names of many of thoſe who unwarily figned to for- 
mer addiclſes, now ſeejog the true intereſt of their country; 
and ſign in oppuſit ion them. 


Sir, the Noble Lord, grounding the conſent of the nation on 


their addreſſes, has proceeded to ſtate to us his plan, and I ſhall 
toke the liberty of making ſome obſervations on his ſtatement, 
Unacquainted as we are with the ground of many of his calcu. 
lations, and having never ſeen his plan till this day, it is ympoſi. 
ble to comprehend ſo extenſive a ſcheme with that accuracy ag 
would enable us to detect the errors of it; my obſervations on it 


ſhall therefore be very few.—Before the ſtatement of bis plan, 


the Noble Loid has addiced many arguments from the queſtion 
of Regency, and fictitious differences on the ſubject of peace and 


war, to prove the inconvenience of having-two Parliament. 1 


- ſhall mertly ſay in anſwer to thoſe arguments, that ſome of them 
may be applicable to England, but none of them to Ireland. 
We conlider our Parliament as the guardians of our trade and 


commerce, and all our deareſt rights and intereſte, and we do not 
wiſh to part with it for the ſake of remedying à few inconveni- 


ences which England ſuffers from our «njuyiug it, The Noble 


Lord has deſcribed Ireland in its preſent fituation as a _ 1 
co 


, : 


would rather Ireland had the deſcriptive appearance of 2 


and enjoyed its preſent freedom, than) that under the appearance 

of an united kingdom, it ſhould ſuffer all the inconvenience of 

a colony. Bt bt 

Sir, the Noble Lord is very anxious to know how the Parlia- 

one * be deprived, in caſe of an Union, of managing eur 
6 - 5 * t F< . | 
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Sir, if the Noble Lord means Turnpike Bilh, 
and Canal bills by local affairs, that the Engliſh members will act 
be very likely to interfere with us on thele ſubjects, as long a 
we do them with our own money, but the Noble Lord, will not 
pen to tell the Houſe, that England feels no commercial jea- 
uly towards Ireland, or that the Union will ſo far put an end 
to that commercial jealouly, that the three hundred Engliſh * 
Membeis, will at all times, when the commercial intereſts of Ire» 
land are concerned, have the politeneſs to give away to her one 
hundred Me n.bers. The Parliament of England is an aſſembly of 
honourgbic men, but I bave not the leaſt confidence in them, as 
an Irifhwan, that thould induce me to think they would take the 
ſawe intercit in Iriſh affairs as our own Parliament does. I have 
the ſame opiuiva of the Government of England, —I admire its 
conduct towards the allics af Great Britain, -I admite its con- 
duct during the preſent contelt, towards the reſt of the world, 
but I would not willingly give it a greater controul, than it at 
preſent enjoys over the affairs of Ireland, I have good reaſon to 
think, Sir, that an Union would have very little effeRt in doing 
away the jealouſy. England always feels io regard to her trade 
and manufaQtures, it has not been found to do it away in the caſe 
of Scotland z many inſtances might be adduced to prove this, 
but I will content myſelf with giving a recent one, that has lately 
occurred and ſtill opprefſes Scotland. —Qn a calculation made 
ſome years ſince, it appeared that the quantity of Corn grown in 
Scotland according to the number of its inhabitapts, was to the 
quantity of Corn grown in England on a like proportion as ten to 
fix, the agriculture of Scotland has confiderably encreaſcd ſince, 
and that of .Englnnd very little, ſo that I might fairly aſſume 
that the property was much more in favour of Scotland. than 1 
have ſtarted, nevertheleſs the Diflilleries have been for ſeveral 
months ſtocked in Scotland, as they fill continue to work in Eng- 
land, by this means Scotland is ſorced to ſend her raw material 
(her Malt) up to London, to be manuſaRured into Spirits, and 
by England what can Ireland expect, ſhoald ſhe ſurrender her 
Parliament, to the mercy of an Eogliſh one. But Sir, to put the 
Iriſh nation out of all doubt as to the feelings of the Engliſh Go- 
verument towards her, —ſhe has, io a recent inftance, ſhewn +us 
by anticipation, what we are to expect from, her, when in her 
wer, 1555 * a g 
11 will mention this inſtance, that gentlemen may ſee her 2 | 
ſition towards us in ſuch matters. Our Linen trade has of late 
on ſeveral accounts fallen off very couſiderably, the conſequence of 
which has been that the exchange between this County aud Eng- 
d has riſen conſiderably, another cauſe for the riſe of exchange 
been the confiderable enertaſe of abſentees, and the vaſt num- 


1 


il 


ber of gentlemen that have gone to England this year, to fec, [ 


ſuppoie - 


- 
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* 


ſuppoſe how they would like their reſidence there in caſe a Union 
ſhould take place, 1 5 

Theſe different circumſtances contributed to ariſe the exchange 
to three or four per cent. above its uſual rate, which acted as a 
ſort of premium on our exports, and was the only recompence our 
Lien Merchants enjoyed for the loſs of their trade. But in as 
much as it acted to the advantage of the Iriſh exporting Mer- 
chant, it ated to the diſadvantage of the Merchant who 1mport- 
ed Britiſh manufactures into this country 3 the moment the Go- 
vernment of England perceived this, they ſet themſelves to work 

to deprive us of this advantage, accordingly the Britiſh Miniſter 
taking it for granted that Ireland would be under the neceſſity of 
borrowing a part of her loan from England, iſſuee out his order 
that the Bark of Ireland notes ſhould be taken at a certain rate 
of exchange by anticipation for the payment of that future loan. 
Thus Sir, the Government of England have ſwindled the Iriſh 
export Merehant out of his natural profit, and exhibited to us a 
pretty ſpecimen of the liberality we are likely to experience from 

ngland in matters of trade, ſhould this meafure be adopted. 

I will be free to acknowledge that the plan, as ſtated by the 
noble Lord, contains many commercial advantages to Ireland ; but 
as I hope there is not a man on my fide of the Houſe that would 
be bribed to betray what they deem to be the intereſt/ of their 
country, ſo I am convinced that no commercial advantages would 
indnce the country to give up what they uniyerſally elteem their 
Conſtitutional Liberty—but even were we inclined to do it, where 
is the certainty to us of thoſe advantages beyond the period for 
which they are granted? The noble Lord himſelf confeſſes that it is 
not intended the preſent arrangement ſhould extend beyoud the pe- 
riod of twenty years. As an Hon. friend of mine has already ſaid, 
twenty years though a conſiderable portion of the life of a man, is 
but as a moment in the exiſtence of a nation, and at the end of 
that time we are again to ſubmit oui ſelves to a new arrangement, 
to be made by a United Parliament with three Engliſhmen for one 
Iriſh. The noble Lord ſtates, that the propoſition of taxation is 


to be as 15 to 2, and he ſtates to you how much leſs the taxes will 


be at that rate than they are at preſent—not being able from a 
looſe flatement of this kind to calculate whether the fact be ſo or 
not, I ſhall not attempt to examine, or ſtate any thing on it; but 
I fear the country will fnd, that let the groſs ſum of taxation be 
what it may, the taxes will bear heavier on individuals than they at 

reſent do; indeed, the noble Lord himſclf cautions us not to 
reckon on the preſent increaſe of the Revenue. I do not know 
on what his Lordſhip grounds his opinion, that the preſent amount 
of the Revenue is precarious - but I ground it on concluſion, that 
the molt of the landed property of the country will be drawn out 
df it by the adoption of ſuch a meaſure, and when they are gone 
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from it the Revenue muſt fail, the import duties muſt diminiſh with 
the diminution of the conſumption of imported articles, the other 


revenues will of courſe fail for the ſame reaſons, and new taxes muſt 


be ſought for, when from the abſence of our men of property we - 
are leaſt able to bear them. The noble Lord next proceeds to 
ſtate to us the relagive ſituation of the debts of the two countries, 
and to terrify us with the idea of national bankruptcy if we continue 
any longer in the ſituation in which we at preſent are, and here he 
bas ingeniouſly contrived to blind the Houſe by the nature of his 
988 carefully avoids ſtating the groſs amount of the 

ebts of the two countries, and only ſtates the relative proportion 
they bear to each other, the debt ſays he, of England, was at 
the beginning of the war, as one hundred and odd to one, ſo that 
if it continues to increaſe in that proportion, Ireland can never 


ſtand it with the large proportional increaſe of debt, and the ſmall _ ; 
comparative means ſhe has—had he ſtated the groſs amount of the 
debts of each, a very ſhallow arithmetician could diſcover our ſitu- 


ation; but by confining his ſtatement to their relative ſituations, 
he is enabled to blind fuck members of the Houſe as are not uſed 
to ſimilar ſtatements; but I will endeavour to take the miſt from 
it, and ſhew the Houſe how fallacious a concluſion drawn from fuch 
a ſtatement muſt be, and I know no better way of ſhewing it to 
the Houſe but by an example ; for inſtance, we will ſuppoſe that 
the national debt of England at the beginning of the war was 
one hundred million, and that of Ireland was one million, the pro- 
portion between England and Ireland would be as. one hundred to 
one ;—Suppoſe then at the preſent day the debt of Ireland was ten 
million, that of England two hundred million, the increaſe of 
Engliſh debt would be but two-fold, that of Iriſh would be ten- 

ſold-v ſo that the proportion would be between the debts of the 
two conntries as twenty to one, inſtead of one hundred to one— 
an amazing difference according to his ſtatement, but a trifling one 
in the real ſituation of the debt of the country. The noble Lord. 


ſtates the peace eſtabliſhment of the country as 20,000 men, I 
hope the noble Lord is right, when he conceives that number will 


de ſufficient but it requires many men to keep a diſcontented 


people quiet, I come now to a part of the noble Lord's ar- 


rangement, or I ſhould rather ſay a part about which the noble 


Lord has made no arrangement I mean the Church eſtabliſhment 


Von this ſubje& my ideas are rather particular. I doubt much 
whether many people will coincide in opinion with me on either 
Gde of the Houſe —I am, Sir, a zealous Proteſtant and a warm 
ſupporter of the Church eſtabliſhment, but though a friend to the 
Proteſtants I am no enemy to the Catholics, and it has always 
been my wiſh to grant them any indulgence that I could, com- 
patible with the ſafety of the State. I do not heſitate to ſay, that 
in the preſent ſituation. of affairs the paſſing of à bill to enable the 
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Catholics to ſit in Parliament, would ultimately prove the 
tion of the two countries or the deſtruction of the Church eſta- 


bYNſhiment in this. In England where ſo great a proportion of the 


Houſe could be Engliſh members, the {mall number of Catholics 
that would come from this could do' no harm, it has ever been 
the policy of England to fight one party againſt the other in this 
country, by firſt encouraging one, then the other, till they had 
created ſuch an animoſity between them, that both might be driven 
to ſeek ſhelter from each other in an Union with Great Britain 
this is no new doctrine of mine, I have often ſaid ſo in this 
Houſe, but ſhould this meaſure ever be adopted, and ſhould I ever 
have a ſeat in the Britiſh Houſe, I ſhould undoubtedly vote for 
Catholic members there. Sir, I have often puzzled myſelf to find 


what advantage we would gain by this meaſure, and I never could 


think of any* we had a proſpect of, except putting an end to our 
3 — this viſionary, this ſolitary advantage is at an 
end, for throughout this whole ſtatement, it is what he takes care 
to be leaft explicit on, As to the proportion of repreſentatives 
we ſhould have in the Britiſh Houſe, I ſhall not enter. into any 
diſquiſition on that ſubject—I hope the queſtion will be diſmiſſed 
altogether, before we arrive at that part of the arrangement, but 
cannot help laughing at the ridiculous idea of drawing lots for 
the ſeats in the cities, which are to return but a fingle member ; 
and fo Sir, without regard to the preference of the electore, putting 
in the ſame ſcale, the man who on this important occaſion, ſtands 
forward to ſave his Country, and the man who betrays its inde- 
pendence, the repreſentation of the cities of Ireland are to depend 
on the fate of ballot ; however, I thank the noble Lord very heart- 
'Ily, for the candour with which he has ſtated his plan of election, 
for I am convinced if (as he will find juſt now), many whom he 
expected to vote for him, will vote againſt him, on a future 
night he will find that number greatly encreaſed, Gentlemen will go 
to their houſes and reckon the proportion of windows and hearths, 


the cities they 8 have, and when they compare them with 


others, will probably diſcover that they are voting away their own 
political exiſtence—ſelf-intereft may then induee them to do what 
patriotiſm would not, and the country may be ſaved by the ve 
engine employed for its deſtructionſo much for the noble Lo 
but I cannot fit down without making a few obſervations on what 
has fallen from an Hon. friend of mine (Counſellor Ormſby) who 
has had the goodneſs to queſtion our fide of the Houſe on ſeveral 
arts of the ſubject of debate, and to be particularly anxious to 
ow how it was poſſible, that a queſtion of this kind could tend 
to ſeparation between the two countries—I will in a very few 
words anſwer the Hon. Gentlemen, it will tend to a ſeparation by 
diſguſting the people of Ireland againſt the Government of Eng- 


land—but, Sir, the Gentleman has not only been pleaſed to queſ- 
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flon us on the ſubject, but he has been kind enough to give as his 
advice-—be has adviſed ws to take Gare not to be brought on tov far 
by ew leaders 1 know not who the Gentleman means by out 
leaders hops evety Gentleman on out fide of the Houſe, is led 
by - the honeſt dictates of his own mind bm F vill tell the Gentle 
man who I ſhould wiſh to be our leader, I wiſh the noble Lord 
witol regard the noble Lord-<l feel an anxious wiſh to ſupport 
his admhinifitmtion, snd if he world lay afide this defirutive pros 
ect, he will find in me, 30 he bas before found, as fadere, 2s 
zealous, and as difintereited 8 ſupport, 18s any man in the Honſe 
will give him. I beg pardoy of the Houſe for troubling them fo / 
long, but on a ſubjee I fear I ſhall always be proliz. - - 


Mr. Ocut e. that it now appeared plain the Britith 


'F Miniſter, and his noble repreſentative. in this country, were de- 


termined to perſevere in attempting an incorporating Union, — 
He therefore wiſhed the Noble Lord to ſay how the Church of 
Ireland could be . benefited by the Imperial Parliament, whi 
it continued as it does among the phyſical maſs of another 

ious 11 Ia 1793s when Mr. Ogle conceived that the 
kin arliament, by their conceffions to Catholics, opened a door 
to the diſturbances and all the ruin fince happening, he lifted a 
13 voice againſt extending our franchiſes to that body. 

e appealed to many hearing him, if he did aot then predict that 
ſuch v4 would give England arguments for Union, when Ire- 

nd would not be cotſenting to ſuch a meaſure, It was often 
ſaid by Govertment that Parliamentary Reform-woald ſubvert the 
Parliament; but he aſked were not Miniſters, by an Union in 
temoving Parliament, ſubverting the Conſtitution of Ireland? He 
begged of the Houſe to pauſe and cooſider the agitating innovat- 
ing time when they were going to do ſo !—A time when the na- 
tions of Europe were either in anarchy, diſtracted in the ruins of 
their Conſtitutions and Governments, or fighting for the conti - 
nuance of them. Mr. Ogle cuncluded by an anxious remonſtrance 
with the country gentlemen to withſtand what be prouounced an 
obnoxious projeted meaſure. | | 


Mr. P. Buaxowes faid— Frivolous and fallacious us the Right 
Hon. Sevretary's Ratement has been, I do not found my 
tion to going imo a committee upon the peculiar demerit of the 
ſytten of Union which he has detailed. I avow that no 
terms or ectiditiony oan ever perſuade me to forrender the con- 
ſtitmion of Ireland to transfer the ſupteme power of the ſtave to 
2 country, which has continsed diftin& from ours fmee the creq« = 
tion—by boandaries which cannot be removed, aud by feeh 
which cannot be efadicated. If ar Union ſhall pafs, as av I- 
man I ſhall be indifferent how many or how few deputies ſhall be 
ſeat from this emaſculated country. As long as the 22 
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which legiſlates for Ireland ſhall exiſt in the boſom of a diſtin 
country, as long as a rival feeling ſhall actuate the heart of that 
country, that is, as long as the heart of man ſhall beat, this coun- 
try, deprived of its. doincitic parliament will. be the proſtrate vic- 
tim. of Britiſh prejudice and. Britiſh oppreſſion. Fhis is ſound 
theory, this is true hidtory.. 61.44 '* 5:4 
Sir, no mam can be more ſenſible than I an of the value of the 
neceſſity of Britiſh connexion—but I ſay it is he who coutraſts 
that connexion with Iriſh independence, and ſays they are incom- 
patible, who endaigers it, and not thoſe who are-readyto. hazard 
their lives in ſupport of cither. As long as 1 exiſt 1 ſhall exert 
equal energy in ſupporc vf. theſe ineſtimable co-operating bleflings, 
and no projecting Jacubin, or projecting Miniſter, ſhall ever com- 
pel me to make a 1a(h choier between them. | © = up 
But it is contended that this meaſure does not eſtabliſh ſupre- 
macy, or at all violate the ſettlement of 1782, when that ſetile- 
ment was intended to be final, =It was final, ſay they, to the end 
of putting down, Bri: fupremacy, but was not and could not be 


final in ſettling Iriſh. conftitution—Phe Hands of. poſterity could | 


not be tied up from improving Iriſh Conſticution—obſerve the 
flagrant-filſetoo@ of each propoſition—firlt, this is iu its natu e 
the dire& oppolite of a meafure of reform upon what ground*did 
any man ever fpeculate upon reform? Becauſe the repreſeatatives cf 
boroughs being. without am: Iriſh Conſtituency, were not as acceſ- 
ſible, as the genius of our Conſtitution requires, that this Houſe 
| ſhould be to. popular iuffucnce and popular {ympath becauſe 
they were too acceſſible tu the influence of the Britiſh Miniſter.— 
What change in the reprefentation does this meaſure effeQ—it 
ſubſtitutes 558 Engliſtimen, with | Engliſh conſtituents, in the 
room of 2cg Iriſtimen, witiiout any conſticuents—and- it removes. 


the ſound part of our repreſentation: to England; to be operated - 


upon by Britiſt- intercourſe, and to be exempt from the law of 
Iriſh reputation, and2lte eſſects of domeſtie intercourſe Need I 


argac that this change annihilates the popular influence of Ire- 


land; and makes the'influence of te Miniſter irrefiſtible ?-Dacs- 
not the ſaine reaſoning demonltrate'that it eſtabliſhes Britiſh-ſu- 
premacy even iu a. prouder and” more uneontrouled flate than it 
exiſted. before the ſettlement of 3782 ?—Compare the Conſtitution 
which we ſhook off, and that which the Miniſter wiſhes to impoſe 
upon us, and ſee whether the former ought not to be preferred. 
In what couſiſted Britiſh ſupremacy ? In the right aſſumed by the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Great Britain to legiſlate for us— 
after an Union the ſame bodies, without the deduQtion of a ſingle 


individual, will make laws for us upon any ſubjet-—but I ſhall be 


told there will be an addition of Iriſh deputies, to counteract 
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; 8 Conſtitution before 1782 with that now pro- 
jected, let us for a moment | throw out of vur conſideration the 
Þritiſh legiſlature which is common to both, and confine our views 
to that which is peculiar. This method ſo uſeful in mathematical 
reaſoning will facilitate our preſent compariſon, The queſt ion 
then will Gwply be whether the Iriſh Conltitution Which we en- 
joyed before 1782 was mere or leſs «Fectual to controul the Britiſh 
legiſlature, than an hundred intermixed Iriſh repreſentatives, —lt 
appears clear to my underſtanding that 300 Iriſh repreſentatives - 
acting in this country, having excluſive power as. to taxes, and 
' ſeldom interfered with as te internal regulation, is a preferable 
controul to 100 of the ſame men merged iu the Rritiſh Parliament, 
What follows from this? That even if I were puriuaded to de- 
moliſh our preſent Conſlitution, 1 would not ſubllitute an Union. 
El would therefore implore the miniſter if ke be fo incxorably 
hoſtile to the ſertlement of 4982—if he will trample down the 
temple of liberty which we ſo fondly erected in that proudeſt period 
of our hiftory,-ts reſtore to us at leait che anticat venerable fan 
brick of. oqr forefathers, and nat to tura. the genius of the Iriſh 
Conſtitation adrift, naked and. unhouſed in theſe ſtormy and peri 
aus times to take refuge in the cottage-of the peaſant or k 0 garret 
of the manu eicturer.— I warn the miniſter that as tbere cunnot he 
liberty without law, there cannot be peace without Conſtitution. —But 
this meaſure when it ſubverts the Iriſh Conſtitution, menaces the 
Britiſh Conftitution itſelf{—as a friend to the empire, 1 deprecate 
it—as a man who thinks the whole civilized world intereſted in 
the purity and preſervation of the Britiſh Couſtitution, I depre- 
cate it,—When the - overgrown influence of the Britiſh miniſter 
ſhall be reinforced by the addition of 100 members who from the 
nature of things muſt be nearly as ſubject to his jnflyenoe as the 
repreſentatives of the cinque ports, where will be the balance of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution Where is the policy, or the ſafety of 
narrowing the baſis, and widening the ſuperſtructure of that Cor. 
ftitution in theſe revolutionary. times? For, I ſay, that an Iriſh 
Conftituency in a Britiſh Parliament is a mockery, and that the 
unwieldy edifice which the Miniſter is creating, can in no way 
repoſe upon the Iriſh People—but altho what 1 have flated will 
not be admitted in its fulleſt exteut, can any man deny, that this 
is a moſt tremendous change? Nothing is ſo prolific as innovation 
—change ſuccceds to change, as wave to wave—if this newfangled 
Conſtitution ſhall not work well, as aſſuredly it cannot, where Taſk 
will exiſt the corrective? Not in the Iriſh Nation — the United 
Parliament, that is, the Britiſh Parliament will exerciſe that 
wer, and I know of no remedy ſo ſimple, ſo natural, and ſo 
ikely, as the amputatiou of that exereſcence which produced the 
evil—thus the purity of the Britiſh legiſlature would be reſtored, 
and that aſcendancy after which Great Britain always panted, ef- 


tabliſhed 
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tablifhed without eontroul. thus England would be reſtored to its | 
| Conttitution, and reinſtated in its uſurpe:{ dominstion. 3 
+ . Upon the competracy of Parliament to paſs this meafurę I ſhall 
not dwell-—jf there be an irreſiſtible truth C politicks and in mo- 
rals, this appears to me to be one -namcely, that temporary truſ- 
toes have no right to trapsfer the object eir truſt for ever, with, 
ont the conſeat of thoſe through whom, and for whom they held 
 and-exerciſed it every argument to the contrary is built upon a 
confuſion of right with power, and an inference, that becaule in- 
| Ritutions originating in wrong, have from policy and aequigſcence 
changed their nature, that every act of the ſupreme power mull be 
rightful. But if Parliament he competent to paſs this meaſure, 
the Parliament wh'ch ſhall ſucceed it will be equally competent to 
annul, vary, or modify any of its terms or conditions. Any ar- 
ticles propoſed or ratified by us can at beſt be but recommendations 
to the United Parliament, which they may obſerve or violate at 
their diſcretion, Phe dying recommendatious, the teſtamentary 
advice of a body, which acknowledges by the very ect of voluntary 
depoſition its unfitneſs to manage thoſe affairs, upon which it pre- 
ſumes to qictate to poſterity for ener. Therefore, it is that if the 
Miniſters were to give a Chart Blanche to Ireland as to terms, ve, 
ſerving to England a controuling Legifliture, I ſhoud reje& the 
offer as fallacious and fraudulent, But we are told that the faith 
of nations will ſeeure us. ho the faith of nations can apply to a 
queſtion between the ſupreme Legiflature and its dubak. I can, 
-net_ underfland-—between diſtiu@ nations tis a valuable pledge, 
* becauſe it may be ſanctioned and enforced by ſurrquading-nations. 
but in this caſe to folicit ſuch interference would be vebeflion, 
to grant it war. The ſanction eonfequently of the terms of an 
Union muſt ultimately reſolve itſelf into the feelings of a rival na · 
tion or the conſcience of a Britiſh Miniſter. Before 1982, when 
the Minifter acknowledges that we were oppreſſed moſt ſhamefvully, 
and when the ſqualor of our condition compared with eſs of 
dur reſources, wes the aſtoniſhment of every writer who condel- 
cended to notice ue had equal claims upon the conſcience and 
feelings of thoſe to whom we are about to entruſt our coneetns for 
. ever—and in order to take chance of a change of conduct in thoſe 
ho have been uniform for centuries, we are required to ſurrender 
a Conſtitution from which we hove made more advatices in eighteen 
years than any other nation in Europe has done in a centuary. 
But even if an Incorporate Union were the wiſeſt paſſible ar- 
rangemeut for perpetuity, and If Parliament were manifeſtly oom- 
petent to paſs it, does nothing depend upon the times upon the 
means which have bei ale and upon the ſentiments of the 
public ?—In my humble judgment, theſe are gonſideratiang to 
whioh the wiſeſt and it ſchemes of policy ought te be ſub- 
/ ſervien,—No meaſure cas, in the . — as yok 
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to change its nature by reference to theſe cireumſtanecy, I feel 
that I am founded in a ning, that the time is moſt jnopportune, 
if the means, the mot pro gate and revolting : aud the publig 
Teatiment in the higheſt ate of hoſtilility to this meaſure j when 
I call the time inopportune, I tear I dif from the mover of this 
meaſure, in the meaning of the term, He poſſibly cgngcivgs hat 
time moſt opportune, which furniſhes him with mot means of gny 
kind, to carry the meaſures in auy way. I conſider it not is re» 
lation to the facility of running the mralure o__ the nat iun but 
ikely to enſue, if it 
were carried. I therefore do nat think the times opportune—be- 
cauſe a numerous Engliſh army happens to oxiſt ia the cougtry——e 
ar becauſe Military Courts are catruſted with the power of con- 
ſtrujng the Amneſty Act, and deęiding who are within its ex- 
ceptions-or becauſe we have ſeurecly reſpired from an agooiling 
conflict, and are fo exhayfted and faint-hearted, that we loathe 
all political diſcuſſion, and would almaſt prefer angihilation to ex- 


ertion—or hecauſe we are ſo tern and fultified by dome ſlie dif 


cord, that ſome of us from private pique,. would cmbrace eommon 


ruin. Theſe may be glorious galden opportunities io tempt an 


ambitious and unſceling Migiſter, to 2 great nation of her 
honour and independenet bit never can become the foundation of 
2 laſting and honourable cannea ion. | 
But permit me to ſtate why the times gre inopportune. They 
are inopportune becauſe they are tempeſtygus ; becauſe the ſpirit 
of innovgtian is already tao epidemie; aud ought not to be ſtimu- 
lated. If gentlemen forget their principles, I wonder they do 
gat recolle&& their rhetgric. How carneftly they depreeated any 
attempt to improve an anticnt edifice amidit Rtorms and hurricanes. 
But it ſeems ftorms and harricanes are favourable to demolition, 
though not to impiotsement. They are inopportune, becauſe 8 
ſettlement of this vital vature, carried at ſuch a time, never can 
he aſcribed to deliberation or choice. - Becauſe it maſt ſavour 
mare of conqueſt than compact, and never can be permanent and 
pacific. The times are inapportune, becauſe it is a ſeaſun of war 
af war with a farmidable enemy—with an enemy who watches 
the moment of iaflammation, to mak? an attack, and who cannut 
miſtake or overlook the natural and neoaſſary effects of fo revylt. 
ing a meaſure: effects whioh it will be called ſedition to flate, by 
thoſe who feel no compunction in praducing them. | 
But if the times be inopportune, ſee whether the means are 
nat ſuitably incangruous to the end propoſed, The pretended 
chject is to melt two nations into one peaple by a meaſure faund- 
ed upon their free concurrence, aud carried by the uninfluenced 
voice of their Parliaments, How docs the Miniſter proceed in 


this work of conciliation ? he paſſes by the as live ſtock, 
appurtenaut to their Conſtitution mere lumber—to be included 
N perhaps 
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perhaps in a ſchedule annexed to the dred of conveyance, he 


brands as Traitors and Rebels all who preſume to deny the ſelſ- 


2 of Parliament to carry this tremendous innovation. 
But is the Parliament to which he thus primarily and exclu- 


. fively reſorts, left to ngerciſe an unbiaſſed judgment? I ſhall not 


duell upon this odious ſubjet—I ſhall not compare the Black 
+ . Lift with the Red Book, or enumerate thoſe who loſt or thoſe 
who-gained offices; or ſtate their crimes or their merits—1 ſhall not 
anticipate thoſe poſthumous funeral honours which await ſome who 
have ungertaken for the extinction of the Conſtitution of their 


country, if they ſhall ſucceed in their pious labours, or allude to 


the Phenix Judges who are to ſpring out of the aſhes of the Iriſh 
Legiſlature— I do not like even to think upon thoſe deluded men, 
who forgot they had a country, probably becauſe they thought 
their country.wovld not ſurvive to remember them, I turn to a 
more: gratefalJubjet—the virtue of this Houſe triumphed over 
the Miniſter, and refuted the. calumnies which were levelled even 


more at your exiſtenee than your fame—the meaſure was defeated. 


trasquillu y was reſtored and what if poſſible was better, this 


Houſe was raiſed in the public eſtimation, and endeared to the 


heart of every honeſt -Iriſhman—this was a conſummation devout- 
ly to be wiſhedi--thjs was an accidental good flowing from the 
miſcarriage of a bad meaſure, at which a wiſe Miniſter would have 
exulted, and upon which he might--have- improved, — What was 
the conduct of the Miniſter ?' he fuddenly changes, if wot his prin- 


eiples, his practice he appeals' from the refrador — 
t 


Parliament, to the derided ſovereignty of the people— — 
became every thing the Parliament nothing compared with him, 
Tom Paine dwindles into an Ariſtocrat can it be credited in 
Europe, can 4t be credited by poſterity ? that the Miniſter who 
has laviſhed ſo much treaſure and blood in combating republican 
principles in France; to whoſe mind jacobiniſm is a compendium 
of every crime, who cannot hear the phyſical ſtrength of a country. 
mentioned without horror—that this / Miniſter ſhould dive into 
cel}ars and climb into garrets, to ſolicit plebeian ſignatures againſt: 
the ancient Conftitution of Ireland —that he ſhould ſet on foot a 
poll of the populace of Ireland againſt its Conſtitution that he- 
ſhould-blacken the columns of the Government prints with the 


names of day labourers of the loweſt deſcription, attcſtigg in fa- 


vour of his Facobinical Innovation. | 
What has been the reſult of this frantic canvas, which the loyal 
men of Ireland who put down the rebellion, contemplated. in ſi- 
leat anguiſh, until they were forced into exertion? Has the Mi- 
niſter in fact and in truth entitled himſelf to ſay that we the Re- 
preſentatives of the People are called upon by their voice to fub- 
mit to him ? quite the reverſe. A loud and univerſal outcry iſſues 
from every quarter of Ireland againſt this deteſted meaſure ; Fon 
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City of Dublin, the Univerſity, the Counties — the 


the populacy, and talents of the nation —all ranks, and all religi- _ 


ons are united in one grand and irreſiſtible confederaey againſt it. 


The publie ſentiment can no longer be falſifyed—it -forces itſelf 


upon the ſenſes of 


man who can {ce or hear. No man can 
ſtir out of the pale Fd, 


Cafile—No man. can travel through auy 


quarter of Ireland without reading it, in the anxious conflict of 


paſſions and feelings, depited in every countenance he mects.— 


Theſe are folemn moral manifeſtations of the active ſentiment of a 


nation. Theſe are awful warnings, which the benignity of Pro- 


vidence interpoſes between the raſh projects of Miniſters, and the 


irretrievable miſchief. May God avert the florm, and ſave the Na- 


ton. | 


. Mr. Eooaworru—Sir, a man who is totally unconnected 


with this Houle, riſes to deliver his opinions under a very con- 
derable diſadvaatage—he is certain that his errors will meet 
with no indulgence, and that whatever he may ſay favourable to 


dhe opinions of, any deſcription of gentlemen in this Houſe, Will 


obtain him but a ſlender ſhare of their ſupport, as it is not 
advanced to ſtrengthen their party. His:motives alſo are ſome. 
times ſuſpected—he is ſuppoſed to wait for terms on the one fide, 
or to fear loſs of popularity on the other. I have, fir, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſcouragements; ſteadily abſtained from deciding 
upon this ſubject, till I had heard th terms of Union, which 
were to be laid before this Parliament. At the commencement of 
the laſt ſeſſion, I declared myſelf in general, diſpoſed to a Legiſ- 


lative Union with Great Britain; but I at the ſame time voted © 


againſt the immediate adoption of the. meaſure ; I wiſhed that it 
ſhould be laid before the people of this country, for their cool and 
diſpaſſionate in«cftigation, aud I at the ſame time declared that I 
never would -concur in forcing it-upon the people, by mere Par- 
liamentary majorities. I truſted that when the firſt feclings of 
national pride had ſubſided, the good ſenſe of the Nation woul& 
adopt the meaſure if it — — decidedly beneficial. I waited 
patiently till the terms o 

and I was conſcious, that I might truſt myſelf till that moment 
ſhould arrive, as I had no ambition to gratify on the one ſide, and 
as I knew how to appreciate the value of temporary popularity 
on the other, Not even you fir, to whom I have always looked 
up with the higheſt deference aud reſpect, could predict the 
manner in which I ſhall give my vote on the preſent queltion ; 

for fir, it was not decided when I came within theſe walls. 

At this late hour in the morning, I will not detain the Houſe 


long upon 


amply diſcuſſed, but I ſhall endeavour- to mention a few ideas 
that have not yet been laid before you, and I ſhall hope for the 
indulgence of th 


N 


e Houſe, not from any expectation which 
* dan 
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the meaſure came before the Houſe, 


thoſe points, which have already been ſo ably and ſo 


— 
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eatt have of ketring eloquitned from 6, nor of having any of 
ther puff moved by what ly gh from my + Aa op 
tent to gadreſs myſolf to your fubcr ren ſun j I leave 40 gentlemen of 
ſuperior attainments, all the potmp, pride, and viroumitanee” 
of Porliamehtary Warfare, which makes ambition virtus. Gir, it 
is urged, that this treaſure iv an lanο jn ĩſ it is hurtful, reject its 
but if it be benefieial, do not refift, - meryly bevnitſe it is an inno- 
mation, Was not the Refurmation aa innovation? Was tet 
the glerivve Revelation which placed the preſent ſamily upon the 


' - Throne, an innovation? Was not the OQtennial bill an innova- 


tion? Was not the ſettlement of +7935 uu innoration? And 


ſurely it will be alluwed that this was a benefigial innuvation,cu 


Much commercial advantage has certainly ariſen to this country, 
froth the 8rtangement of 82; and I agree entirely in the opinion 
that it was, imended is by final; and nv Jeſaitical, memal reſer- 
vation could make it otherwiſe, But final as it was meant 10 be 
it wad far from perfect. The power, the. i w power, for 
uch I am taught to ſay of the Irin Putliardenit, did nut prevent 
the late rchellion. Notwitkftanding the admirable vigilaace and 
_ loyalty of the members of the Honſe, did not the ſafety of this 
 Evuktry depend upon the tompunRion of « fibglt individual. 
„ What onde wis called a bleſſlng, now is wit, 
% And God's good Providence a lucky hit,” 
But allowing to the Settlement of 1783, all the extent of 
advantage which - is attributed to it, was not that Zettlement 
ade by Parliament ? - Who can then doubt the competency of 


Parliament to make changes in the Legiſſatute of the kingdom, 


when the whole donſtitation of Parliament was changed by thas 
very Settlement? If that Parliament was authorised te wake 


an agreement uſeſul to Ireland, fo muſt the preſent Parlia- 


ment. Some gentlemen will teply that Patliament may neg» 


dite for what may be advantageous, but cannot ſurrender the | 
rights ot liderdles f the people z to this, I entirely accedey 


and here lies the fallney of the argument againſt the vornpetetey 
of the Parliament 1 It is firſt — — Union is a derelio- 


then of the rights and Hherties of the people, and then it is aſſerted 


that Parliament in invorypettnt to wake ſweh a ſurrentier=prove = 


the fir poſition, and the contlufion muſt follow ; but de not 
attempt to prove it by ſaying that any deviation from the Settle- 
ment of 63, is impeffible 3' our Parliament ſarely, has not loſt 
the power of doing geud, nor the power of diſtinguiſhing good 
from evil We art fond of imiting the Britiſh Conftnution ; 
ours is but an iwperfe& imitation of it, but inflead of an imitetion, 
we may have the 1 ; for the defect of vur preſent Conſti- 
tution, without a Union, no remedy is immedistely in our 
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Conſtitution, by the means that are within our power, by inden- 
tifying it with that of England. It is ſaid, that 100 Iriſh Members, 
added to the Britiſh Parliament, would render it more dependent 
on the Crown, I cannot implicitly agree to this poſition, ' It 
will, I believe, be granted, that the Members choſen for counties 
and cities, are the moſt independent, and the leaſt liable to cor- 
ruption. There may be exceptions to this rule undoubtedly, but 
as a general principle, it will be admitted by both nations. 
Let us then ſuppoſe that there are from 80 to 90 county and city 
Members in the Iriſh Houſe, out of 300, and in the Britiſh Par- 
liament, 180 county and city Members, out of $54: In the one 
Houſe, there is not nearly a third—in the other Houſe, not 
exceeding a third, compoſed of county or city Members, but in 
the United Parliament, the proportion would be. materially - 
altered; inſtead of there being one-third or three- ninths com- 
poſed of county and city Members, there would be four-ninths, 
which is nearer to one-half than to one-third. It will be a further 
advantage to have the 100 new members from Ireland, rather than 
from Engliſh counties, where eſtabliſhed families would have too 
2 encreaſe of influence. Would to God, the Engliſh 
iaiſter would ſeize this favourable opportunity of makigg a ſalu- 
tary reform in Parliament, with the leaſt poſſible inconvenience, 
by lopping off 100 Engliſh borough Members: there would then 
be a conſiderable majority of county and city Members in the united 
Parliament. This would indeed, fulfil the wiſhes of his father, 
and he muſt thus pour better blood into the'veins- of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, whilſt an equal quantity of what was corrupted, was 
drawn out by another channel. * 
We thould alſo conſider the ſupport which we ſhould recefve 
from the influence in the Britiſh Parliament, of thoſe gen- 
tlemen of property, whom we are in the habit of reprobating 
as abſentees.— Will the..name of abſentee prevent a man from 
attending to the intereſts of his own property, though it be 
divided from him by 10 or 20 leagues of ſea ?—It is not matter 
of much aſtoniſhment, that once gentlemen who have property. in 
both countries, ſhould prefer a country where that property is 
ſecure, - to this country, where every breeze ſhakes us like a 
tempeſt. I make no doubt that ſecurity would induce many who 
have not hitherto come amongſt us, to temporary refidence, with a 
view to improve their eſtates in Ireland, and when once the coun- 
try is in a ſtate of permanent ſecurity, may it not be expected 
that younger branches of opulent families may repreſent them. in 
this country, to manage, and perhaps to inherit their family eſtate 
But let me not be miſunderſtood ; I do not wiſh to, curtail the 
influence of the crown; too much boroughs, I know, introduce 
_ talents into Parliament :—their activity, like the winds, impel 
the veſſel of the State, They are rae” A to its motion, though 
| Y C c ſometimes 
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ſoinetimes they burſt ont in tempeſts, and Hurricanes ; in ſack 
moments, the weight of landed property is the ballaſt which pre- 
vents the veſfel- from overfetting;=-[ am far from wiſhing to 
exclude from their juft*ſhare of Parliamentary power, fuch talews 
as we have lately ſern difplayed in this Hole, and I carneftly 
bope, that in the united Parliaments they may appear to the 
honor of their conntry. 25 | 
TIT am fenfible that when J ipeak of the addition of u trandred 


Triſn Members as advantageous to the freedom of the Unived Par- - 


kament, 1 open a large field to deelamation. The Scotch Mem- 
bers will be inftanced againſt me, and I fhall be reminded that 
they ure ſuppofed to have added a uniform weight to the influ- 
ence of the Crown. But the Irrſh do not, Rke the Scotch, habi- 
thally unite for their common intereſt, when they dre out of their 
own country. Is this propenſity attributed to the Iriſh ? On 
| the contrary, are they not continually reproached witch negle&! 
in another couatty the intereſts of thoſe whom they have left be- 
hind them. Tt is ſaid that the Iriſh fight better when broad, 
chan when in their on country ; perhaps their civil courage & 
of the ſame nature as their military proweſs, and that they will 
contend more ſtrenuouſty againit miniſterial encroachment in the 
united, than they have been uſed to do in the ſeparate Parkament 
of Treland. The ſplendid examples of a Burr6, u Burke, and of 
a Sheridan, have proved that ireland produces every ſpecies of 
: ius; and we ſhall, I hope, fend to the united Parliament nd 
Lende ſpecimens of the abilities of .Iriſimen. | 
It is faid that your Repreſentatives wilt be at too great a diſ- 
tance from controul. They will. be at a L are diſtance, but 
they will be more liable to oon;toul; for if they take places, they 
muſt vacate their ſeats, and ſome popular candidate will always 
be at home endeavouring to ſupplant them. Diſtance in this enſe 
far from weakening the popular power, 'obvionſly tends to weeken 
the force'of ariſtoeratic influence in elections. 


18 is ſaid chat a diftant Pavliement canoe kho the loenl 1nd: 


vautages of plans of improvement, Plany of local improvement 
which are ſuited to out circumſtunceꝛ, ſeldom fail to meet with 
encouragemetiv, independent of Parliament. For inſtance, roads 
are managed by grand juries, and cunab will always find compa- 
nies to curry them on, where they ure advuntageous. In one 
word, diſtance need never be ineunvenient, where proper meuns of 
un veying intelligence ave eſtabliſhed. N 
It hin been ably argued by an 'bonourable Member (Sir Lau. 
Parſons) that the horrors of the Revdlution in France might have 
been prevented, if the French gentry and 'nebility had been in 
'the habit of reſiding upon their eſtates, and keeping up u con- 
nexion with their tenantry. But there are reaſons. why Ireland 
would not be liable to fuffer as France did from the abſence of the 
BL f - proprietors, 
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ors from their eſtates. Let us recur ta our own expe- 

riedee ls it thought that the expenditure of refident gentlemen 
is of great ſervice I campare tuo neighbouring countries, of 
which I happen to have the maſt intimate kyowledge, in one of 
which there are reſdent twenty or thirty geatlemen of upwards of 
2000 |. per annum; ia the other there do not coaſtantly reſde 
four gentlemen of that deſcription (yet I do not fee that the one 
country exceeds the other faur or five times in wealth or induſ- 
try) Smith truly remarks that the refidence of an opulent family 
is ſometimes igjurious to indullry.— One manufacturer is worth 
mare than twenty ſquires—I mean of ſuch ſquires as myſelf. For- 
merly ſore grim Baron retaiued in prafuſe hoſpitality a aumber of 
idle dependants—ſuch things happen every day under new names 
I mean no diſreſpeR to the body of country ſquires, of which I am 
one -a country {quire may be of great uſe as an upright, indepen- 
dent magiſtrate, or as an excellent farmer—But for the former 
occupation, government bas found ſubſtitutes ; and that part ot a 
country geatleman's utility is ſuperſeded. Huſbandry is the re- 
maining ſpurce of utility, and this will, I make ne doubt, become 
a more general oc ion, when gentlemen of moderate fortunes, 
by an Union, ſhall loſe th fertile field of political cultivation, 
which bag hitherto lain open to them in this Hauſe. Then 
will naturally become improvers of their native ſoil. What I con- 
tend aggiaft is, the neceſfity of having all the epulent gentry of Ire- 
land refideat. On the contrary, the parliamentary viſits of a hundred 
of qur opulcat gentry to England will increaſe the intercourſe and 
family cannexions between the two countries; awd from this in- 
tercquaſe adyantages far overbalanciag the evil of their temporary 
abſcace muſt — 2 All our improvements are introduced by 
thoſe who have been temporary abſentees —but when we talk of 
ahſeatees, we are often governed by prejudice agaialt the name 
and we ſnould conſider that when the two countries are one, the 
term emigratios, when we ſpeak of the reſidence of the hiſh in 
England, will be abſurd. There are ſome who imagine that 
the want of, the conſumption of the additional -abſentees will 
be felt by the grazier aud the ploughman. It would not turn 
the balance in the eſtimation of a fingle hair. "7 2 

I am willing to allow that io this city undoubtedly one ſource 
of traſſick will be dried up; but will not encreaſed habits of par- 
fimony and attention to buſineſs balance the loſs. Tradeſmen 

y thoſe whom they ſerve. A taylor and. à milliner are gene- 
rally extravagant; @ wholeſale dealer generally provident. Dub- 
lin, 38 a commercial city will, in all probability, be in twenty 
years A richer city than it could be as the ſeat of vice regal mag- 
» The gentry of the country will be inclined more to 


economy, wheo they are not neceſſarily aſſembled every year in 
Parliament; and from their example perhaps ſimilar habits may 
ariſe amongſt" their immediate inferiors, —Smith ſays truly, capi- 
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4 tal is produced more by parſimony than by induſtry.” Gentle- 


men who are fond of recurring to precedent ſhould recolle& that 


Edinburgh had little trade before the Union; and 'this was aſcrib. 
ed by one of the ableſt political writers of Scotland to that city's 
being inhabited by Members of Parliament and idle gentry, inſtead 
of being inhabited by induſtrious men of baſineſa. - A ſimi. 
lar obſervation he extended to France. The Parliament towns of 
France were the ſeats of idleneſs and poverty. Parliaments, tho“ 
certainly oracles of wiſdom, have not, it ſeems, the power of 
conferring wealth. Even oracles themſelves have not this power. 
If hiſtory informs us truly, the people and the country in the 
neighbourhood even of the famous oracle of Dodona were corre&- 
ed in the extreme. | 
But to be ſerious, I have no doubt that Dublin will gain in 
trade what ſhe loſes by the reſidence of the Parliament—at all 
events Dublin, though a great, is not our only object. If the 
country flouriſhes, wealth may fluctuate from one ſea port to an- 
other, without creating any alarm to the real politician, Whilſt 
the ſtream of commerce flows through the iſland, the Legiſlator 
need not be diſquieted by the ſhifting of the golden ſands. 
But, Sir, an Union need not be reſorted to for the improve. 
ment of our commerce, (Here the oppoſition cried hear him, 
Sy him)—1 repeat it, Sir, an Union need not be reſorted to 
. for the improvement of our commerce. —I am glad, Sir, that I 
have been able to obtain the attention of this fide of the Houſe ; 
1 perceive many gentlemen awake, who were juſt now aſleep— 
I know, Sir, that my arguments are of little weight; but my 
vote is of ſome conſequence—and, as I do not wiſh to enflame 
any. dangerous paſſions, I may be allowed to endeavour, by the 
ſtimulus of curioſity, to catch the attention of the Houſe,— 
And now, Sir, I muſt continue to touch upon the true cauſe 
of that_neceſlity which calls upon us for ſome ſtrong meaſures to 
reſtore us to ſecurity. Religious diſſentions are the real cauſe 
of all our evils : gentlemen are afraid to touch upon this ſubject; 
but when affairs are in a bad ſituation, that ſituation muſt be looked 
in the face—our wounds muſt be probed, not to, torture, but to 
heal them. I will not enumerate the horrors on either fide—th:y 
are not peculiar to the year 1641 or 17y8—but are neceſſary con- 
ſequences of bigotry and ſuperſtition—ignorance is the canſe of 
both. The Miniſter is charged with bribing” priefts—a- harſh 
name may be given th any ſpecies of conduct raiſing the wretch- 
ed Roman Catholic prieſts from ſordid pemiry and more ſordid 
. Ignorance to ſome ſpecies of independence, is the 'wiſeſt meaſure 
u cau purſue; had it been purſued ſeven years ago, 
there would be no rebellion. Render prieſts totally independent 
of their miſerable flocks, and they zh x not be obliged to — 


them in ignorance. The reign of that ſpecics of w 
; oi with th ſpeake of the 


Papiſt 


was injurious to mankind, is ov. do not wiſh 
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Papiſts of the preſent day; but the popery of the preſent day is a 
lion robbed of his teeth and claws—it will expire from ueceſſary 
cauſes in a ſhort time—and the leſs it is ſtimulated, the ſooner it 
will fall into negle&—the ſun of reaſon has re aſcended too high 
to be followed by the miſts of ignorance ; let it ſhine on Ireland, 
and Popery is no more. — 2:6 4.4 7 

Sir, in a ſtate of health, ſtrict adherence to any rule is not ne- 
ceſſary ; mankind is nouriſhed by various aliments, and can acquire 
habits of aſſimilating the moſt oppoſite modes of life; but when 
individuals or ſtates become diſeaſed, they muſt ſubmit to ſtrict 
regimen. Could it be poſſible to allay religious feuds, treland 
would not accede to, nor would Eugland preſs an Union; but it 
is impoſſible. Laſt ſeſſion convinced me that the acrimony which 


rankled in mens' minds has not ſubſided. I do not weaklyimagine 


that a Roll of Parliameut, called the act of Union, will at at once, 
allay this fury; or that it will have the power of a charm vr taliſ- 
man: no fir, but the force of England is wauted to reſtrain the 
violence of party, and to give time for the revival of better paſſions 
to give time for the eltecte of knowledge and of encrealing pro- 
perty. Without knowledge and property, a Legiſlator here, or 
a Legiſlator there, has nothing tb act upon. How many,_fir, 
af the acts on your table are a dead letter It is not in the 
power of acts of Parliament, ſnddenly to reform or enlighten 2 
nation. It is ſaid that this muſt be a military government for many 
years—this is a wretched neceſſity to lay it to the fault of any 
goverament, any Parliament or any party is equally idle. It 
ariſes from the circumſtances of the times and of the/couftry ; 
circumſtances which cannot be inſtantaneouſly changed. We have 
not been able to keep the peace amongſt ourſelves z we have 
called in England to our aid, to ſettle our domeſtic: quarrels. —- 
When the horſe in his quarrel with the boar, called in the man to 
his aſſiſtanee, the horſe was ever afterwards obliged to ſubmit to 
the bridle.— Sit, dependence was ever in proportion to protection. 
So long as the property of this country requires protection from 
Great Britain, we cannot be independent z we mutt either become 
united amongſt ourſelves, or legiſlatively united to Great Britain, 
If ever there was a moment when Ireland could call herſelf inde- 
pendent, it was When the Waſhington of Ireland collected round 
im the property and virtue of Ireland, when the influence of 
his exalted character united all parties lulled to fleep the fury of 
religious difſention—forgave the neglect of England - and bid 
defiance to the power of France. At that moment, if inde= 


pendence were really defirable, which I am very far from 


thinking, perhaps it might have been obtained. An-armed neu- 


trality might have protected the commerce of all the world. — 


The value of the Engliſh navy equipped for Tea, does not much 
exceed the debt which Ireland has incurred fince that period. — 
But, fr, this high-ſounding phraſe of iadependence is not 2 
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the\conſideration of a moment. The two Iflands are mutually 
dependent—ſo are the earth and moon ; they mutually regulate 


 avd enlighten each other ; but, fir, they move reund one com- 


mon ceutre of gravity, which is extraneous to both of them, 
It is aſked how an Unian will promnte a better ſpirit between 
3 2 2 in 2 ; I will _ youu bow it is 
y ſhutting out all hope of ſupremacy an the one hand, and 
by —2 of it on the other. 
A pamphlet which 


at the eommenoemeut of laſt ſeſ⸗ 


Gon, has been ridiculed and vilifed for having promiſed advan- 


„ 
compared to an actor, w upon the tage, 

from the courteſy of the theatre, the privilege of being heard by 
thoſe only, whom | he wiſhes to addreſs; on the contrary, 
be appears to me more like the ancient Chorus who told truths to 
all partics, without partiality or diſguiſe. Sir, nothing can be 
more true, than that both parties would gain inefti afyan- 
tages from any meaſure that ſhould prevent, or even ſmother their 


internal jealouſies, till time ſhould utterly extinguiſh them. . 


Neither the wiſdom of the Iriſh Parliameot, nar of the Engliſh 
Miniſter, nor of the joint Parliamenta, can allay religious animeſity. 
We muſt wait for an enereaſe of know that can be 
done by human wiſdow, is to prevent actual warfare. When the 


feeling of real injury, and rating; ay cho provocation and deſi- 
its 


ance ceaſes, reaſon will reſume ti time and the view of 


what. paſſes in the reſt of the world ; new purſuits; good example 


and good education, will carry off, or prevent the peccant hu- 
mours that diſeaſe the country. 


During our own time, fir, all we can hope for—and ie it lit- 


tle ? All we can hope for is ſeeurity—the firſt object, the great 
cod of every ſocial compact. To compenſate all the enjoyments 
of uncontrouled liberty, all the natural pride of perfect indepeud- 
ence, civilized man accepts publick protection, as a pledge for 
private ſceurity ; without it, we may hope in vain to enjoy that 
— . „de good man boſoms ever.“ 
Sir, without an force at their command, when the re- 
bellion is put down, when invaſion- is as little to be apprebended 
as at avy moment ſince the commencement of the war the 
polt cannot travel without a guard, and no gentleman who reſides 
in the country, can go to ſleep without examining the maſſy bars 
vnd belts which be has provided agaiuſt big—nejghboure, 
This is a ſtate of life which cannot long be endured. The 
Engliſh Miniſter cheers us with the ſmiling hope of being able to 
continue the war for eight years longer. t man of common 
ence will be content to live in priſon for eight years, to 
obtain doubtful advantages for his poſterity. If an Union can 
keep down religious diſcord, we may be upon à foatin with 
Great Britain—we can bear with them the burthes of a foreign 


War, 
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war, when we are delivered from the apprehenſion of domeſtic 

But, fir, whilſt I thus give my ſcatiments in favour of an 
Union, they are far from being in favour of the plan of Union, 
now hid defose us.—Udleſs an Union leaves nothing behind it 
_ which can become a ground ef jealouſy, or #ktercation, we had 
better remain as we are at preſent. To ſtrengthen the two coun- 
tries by an Union, their intereſts muſt be completely identified 
their dedts, taxes, 8 2 and — their 
current coin, every thing which can e object of Legiſlative 
exertion, muſt be upon a perfect fooring of equality. 

I know, fir, that a Miniſter could not at once venture to pro- 
popoſe ſuch @ hold wnd ſweeping meafure z—but, fir, he talks to 
you of dur being equal to ſuch a ftuation, in fiftren or twenty 


rs. 
be debt of Eogland, the noble Lord has flated, ar ing at 
the edmmeatement of che war, à proportion to the debt of Ire- 
land, '#» one hundred und twenty to one—at preſent, as thirteen 
to one -he therefore juſtly 
debt of the two kin muſt be exaQtly propertioned to their 
relative ſtrength, riches and population. He might put this in « 
much ftronger light—in ten upon period partly of 
— — pkg a ng has encreafed in-« 

uple proportion in ten years more, were our debt to follow 
the ſame proportion, it would amount to two hundred millions, 
and in twenty to wo thouſand millions. There muſt therefore, 
fir, be ſome fallacy in the common modes of calculations upon 
thefe ſubjects ; direct induction in finance, frequently leads to ab- 
ſurdity. In fact, fir, thoſe ho are inthe leaſt converfont with 
| of this nature, muſt ive, that if the debt of England 
were inſtuntly extinguiſhed, it would create univerſal bankruptcy 
and confuſion. Sir, a ſudden and violent incredſe of preſſure 

2 would cruſh us to pieces, and wore its 
ſent preſſure enly removed, we ſhould burſt aſunder ” | 
internal expanſion; but, Gr, if a fair Union between the coun- 
tries aan ever beeftabliſhed, it muſt be upon ſuch terms us leave 
no temptation on the one fide, and no ſuſpicion on the other. 
Upon any other occaſion I would ſpare myſelf the mortification 
which tende What is thought to be a paradox ;. but 
1 will, however, venture to aſſert, that this country at preſent, 
zQually pays a very large ſhare of the national debt of Great Dri- 
tain, and I will go farther, that I may. haye an 1 ab 

ſtating publiely, what cannot loug 'continus paradoxical. 
debt of England gradually ceaſes to be à burthen, aud after cer- 
tain periods of ume, every addition to it becames merely numerical. 
and-encumbers neither the exertion of the ſtate nor the induſtry of 


Sir 


individuals. 


concludes, that in a ſhort time, the 
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Sir W. Davenant in King William's time, with all the enthu- 
fiaſm not of a common prophet, but of a calculating prophet, 
fixed the preciſe ſum of national debt, at which bankruptcy mult 
enſue. Many ſubſequent prophets have been equally miſtaken, 
and I believe, that even Lord North when preſſed upon the ſub- 
ject, was. compelled to fix frre hundred million, as an amount be- 
yond which there was no poſſibility of upholding credit. I ſay 
= hundred million, but I am rather inclined to think it was but 
r. 1 ys | 4 DIP 
This is not a time, fir, to euter into diſcuſſions of this ſort, but 
in juſtice,to myſelf, I have barely mentioned the general opinions, 
upon which I found my aſſertion, that perfect equality of every 
fort mult ſubſiſt before a juſt Union can be eſtabliſhed. _ 5 
I ſhall take up, fir, but a very few moments more of your time, 
in ſtating how far the general conſent of the nation ſhould be-con- 
fidered, in bridging this meaſure to a concluſion. | — 250 
I have formerly Joid it down as, a principle, that there are two 
ſpecies of majorities in theſe countries, where our Conſtitutions 
are founded upon repreſentation. Wherever theſe coincide, there 
can be no doubt as to the ſenſe of the nation. Numbers without 
y ſhould, in ſome few. caſes, be chiefly looked to, as for 
inſtance, in a poll tax—in more caſes, the preponderating weight 
of property ſhould decide; but where the weight of property is 
nearly balanced, there it appears to me, that - the majority of 
Numbers ſhould be thrown into the ſcale to turn the beam. I 
ſay, where property on either · ſide, is nearly balanced, Numbers 
ſhould be taken into conſideration ;—but where the decided ſenſe 
ol the people can be aſcertained, I hold it to be the duty of a 
truſtee, to abſtain. from any definitive treaty- that is contrary to 
their opinion. If the meaſure appears to him uſeful or — ug 
let him yield for the preſent to the voice of the people, which 
has poetically been called the voice of God; that is to ſay, where 
a whole nation raiſes its voice againſt any act of Government, it 
may be coneluded that — decides againſt it. 3; 
If I could be informed by any impartial- evidence, or by my 
own obſervation, that the common ſenſe of this kingdom, was 


na againſt a Legiſlative Union, my. tongue never ſhould utter a vote 


in its favour. | " 1 5 

I ſhall therefore, ſir, always hold myſelf unſhackled, and at 
liberty, upon this ſubject, and no weak fear of having my conduct 
cenſured as unſtable and eaſily to be turned by every wind of doc- 
trine, ſhall for a moment deter me from giving my ultimate diſſent 
from their meaſure, if any of the terms, or if a new view of the 
whole of the ſabje& ſhould alter, my opinion. To ſome gentle- 
men, this declaration may appear extraordinary—they may have 
ſound by experiene* that a man muſt join a party, if he-means 


either to obtain pre-eminence or to ſerve his AD 1 
; i it 
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admit this to be true in ordinary caſes, but in an ettreme caſe” 
| like the preſent, ordinary maxims of prudence muſt be laid aſide, 
I am here contending pro arif & focis. It is a queſtion in which 
the ſecurity of my property aud the deareſt intereſts of my family - 
are concerned,” and, fir, he is no bad patriot whio begins from the 
centre of the ſocial cirele, and who gradually extends his views to 
the circumference, French philanthropiſts follow the phantom 
of univerſal benevolence as their guide, and becoming abſtract 
citizens, are neither huſbands, fathers, nor childi en ; they are all 
brothers, without any diſlinction of primogeniture. Now fir, in 
theſe countries, we are contented to believe that the ſtate, which 
contains the greateſt number of good huſbands, fathers, children 
landlords, and maſters, will probably contain the largeſt brother- 
hood of citizens. | 

On this accaſion, ' fir, pet haps the laſt in which my voice can 
ever be heard ia public, ſhall nat court the protection or encou- 

ment of any party. I ſhall. be guided in cvery lep of this buſi 
Jn. yew by anypreecouceived theory, but by the practical judgment, 
which I may form from every ſource of infos mation within and 
without theſe walls. But, fir, wy preſent vote has been determined 
chiefly by one eircumſtance, which renders ĩt impoſſible for me to 
contribute to the eftabliſhment of the ſyſtem now propoſed to us. 
The Miniſter has avowed that ſeventy boroughs in this kingdom 
are ſaleable commodities—that he intends to purchaſe them with 
the public money, and he openly tells you that the price is fixed. 
Sir, when I beard a Miniſter in England, in the diſpute upon the 
regency, avow that he would not be Miniſter, without having the 
Lords of the Bedchawber at his diſpoſal, I was aſtoniſhed at the 
hardineſs of the aſſertion, but when we are told that ſeventy 
boroughs of this kingdom, whoſe Members are now amongft us; 
are to be purchaſed at 15008 a piece ; it is impoſſible to collect 
the genuine ſenſe of the nation within theſe walls, Sir, that in- 
fluence exiſts inſtead of pre ive, we all admit; but to tear the 
veil from the ſhocking Hol of © tion, and to command us to 
worſhip it in all its indecent and diſpottiog nakedneſs, is a ſpecies 
of profligacy that takes away the zeſt of refinement from debau- 
chery. Theve are actions which all the world perform, but Democrs- 
tur alone deſpiſed his ſpecies ſufficiently to perform them publicly. 
Whilſt chis corruption, is part of the Lanier for a Legiſla- 
tive Union—I-will oppoſe it 3 and till I believe from my own 
obſervation and my own judgment, that the ſenſe of the ſober and 
impartial majority of this nation is in favour of the meaſure, not- 
withſtanding my own opinion is in favour of an Union, I ſhall. 
vote againſt it. 

Mr. M*Cieiiann. —On the competency of Partiament to 
decide on the queſtion of Union, obſerved, that it was competent 
to make Jaws — pation the ſubject, and to 
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Sir W. Davenant in King William's time, with-all the .cathy- 
fiaſm not of a common prophet, but of a calculating prophet, - 


fixed the preciſe ſum of national debt, at which bankruptcy mult 
enſue. Many ſubſequent prophets have been equally miſtaken, 
and I believe, that even Lord North when preſſed updn the ſub- 
ject, was. compelled to fix frre hundred million, as an amount be- 


yond which there was no poſlibility of upholding credit. 1 ſay 
five hundred million, but 1 am rather inclined to think it was but 


four, TI ery * a „U N 
This is not a time, ſir, to euter into diſcuſſions of this ſort, but 
in juſtice,to myſelf, I have barely mentioned the general opinions, 


upon which I found my aſſertion, that perfect equality of every 


fort muſt ſubſiſt before a juſt Union can be eſtabliſned. 

I ſhall take up, fir, but a very few moments more of your time, 

in ſtating — the general conſent of the nation ſhould be con- 

fidered, in bringing this meaſure to a concluſion. | v 
I have formerly Joid it down as, a principle, that there are two 


ſpecics of majorities in theſe countries, where our Conſtitutions - 
are founded upon repreſentation. Wherever theſe coincide, there 


can be no doubt as to the ſenſe of the nation. Numbers without 

y ſhould, in ſome few caſes, be chiefly looked to, -as for 
| 3nftance, in a poll tax —in more caſes, the preponderating weight 
of property ſhould decide ; but where the weight of property is 
nearly balanced, there it appears to me, that the majority of 
Numbers ſhould be thrown into the ſcale to turn the beam. I 
ſay, where property on either · ſide, is nearly balanced, Numbers 
ſhould be taken into conſideration ; but where the decided ſenſe 
of the people can be aſcertained, I hold it to be the duty of a 
truſtee, to abſtain from any definitive treaty that is contrary to 
their opinion. If the meaſure appears to him uſeful or necefigry, 


let him yield for the preſent to the voice of the people, which 


has poetically been called the voice of God; that is to ſay, where 


a whole nation raiſes its voice _ any act of Government, it 


may be concluded that common. ſenſe decides againſt it. 7 

If I could be informed by any impartial evidence, or by my 
own obſervation, that the common ſenſe of this kingdom, was 
againſt a Legiſlative Union, my. tongue never ſhould utter a vote 
in its favour. | . <x- ett 

I ſhall therefore, ſir, always hold myſelf unſhackled, and at 
liberty, upon this ſubject, and no weak fear of having my conduct 
cenſured as unſtable and eaſily to be turned by every wind of doc- 
trine, ſhall for a moment deter me from giving my ultimate diſſent 
from their meaſure, if any of the terms, or if.a new view of, the 
whole of the ſubje& ſhould alter, my opinion. To ſome gentle- 
men, this declaration may appear extraordinary—they may have 
ſound by experiene* that a man muſt join a party, if he means 
either to obtain pre-eminence or to ſerve his country—and 1 


admit 
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admit this to be true in ordinary caſes,” but in an eftreme caſe 
like the preſent, ordinary maxims of prudence muſt be laid aſide, 
I am here contending pro uri & for, It is a queſtion in which 
the ſeourity of my property aud the deareſt intereſts of my family . 
are concerned,” and, fir, he is no bad patriot who begins from the 
centre of the ſocial circle, and who gradually extends his views to 
the circumference, French philanthropiſts follow the phantom 
of univerſal benevolence as their guide, and becoming abſtract 
citizens, are neither huſbands, fathers, nor childzen 4 they are all 
brothers, without any diſtinQion of primogeniture. Now fir, in 
theſe countries, we are contented to believe that the ſtate, which 
contains the greateſt number of good huſbands, fathers, children 
landlords, and maſters, will probably contain the largeſt brother- 
hood of citizens, - + | 
On this occaſion, ' fir, pet haps the laſt in which my voice can 
ever be heard ia public, ſhall nat court the protection or encou- 
ragement of any party. I ſhall be guided in every Rep of this buſi- 
neſs, not by anypreecouceived theory, but by the practical judgment, 
which'I 2 for m from every ſource of information within and 
without theſe walls. But, fir, my preſent. vote has been determined 
chiefly by one eircumſtance, which renders it ĩimpoſſible for me to 
contribute to the eftabliſhment of the ſyſtem now propoſed to us. 
The Miniſter has avowed that ſeventy boroughs in this Kingdom 
ere ſaleable commoedities—that he intends to purchaſe them with 
the public money, and he openly tells you that the price is fixed. 
Sir, when 1 heard a Miniſter in England, in the diſpute upon the 
regency, avow that he would aot be Minifter, without having the 
Lords of the Bedchawber at his diſpoſal, I was aſtoniſhed at the 
hardineſs of the -affertion, hut when” we are told that ſeventy 
boroughs of this kingdom, 'whoſe Members are vow amongſt us; 
are to be purchaſed at 45008 a piece ; it is impoſſible to collett 
the genuine ſenſe of the nation within theſe walls, Sir, that in- 
fluence exiſts inſtead of prerogative, we all admit; but to tear the 
veil from the ſhocking idol tion, and to command us to 
worſhip it in all its indecent and diſguſting nakedneſs, is a ſpecies 
of profligacy that takes away the zeſt of refinement from debau- 
chery. Thece are ations which all the world perfarm, but Democrs- 
tur alone deſpiſed his ſpecies ſufficiently to perform them publicly. 
Whilſt this cor wa part of he Lovier'r for = Legiſla- 
tive Union—I-will oppoſe it z and till I believe from my own 
obſervation and my own judgment, that the ſenſe of the ſober and 
impartial majority of this nation is in favour of the meaſure, not- 
withſtanding my own opinion is in favour of an Union, I ſhall. 
vote againſt it. ö . | 
Mr. M*CLeitann.—On the competency of Parliament to 
decide on the queſtion of Union, obſerved, that it was competent 
PFF the ſubject, * 
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exiſtence as it now ſtands Here tbe Hon. Member went into an 


Great Britain led this _— ſhe was of neceſſity obliged to 


filly mackery which alike impoſes on our pride and our underſtand 
in 5 | | 
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lter one bf the branches of the Conftitution, It was known tw 
exerciſe the two firſt of theſe rights in jts common operations eve- 

day, and more than one inſtance had occurred in the la 
right was exerted ; why then, he aſked, would it not be compe. 
tent to an act of legiſlative incorporation ? This argument of in- 
competency was reforted to, becauſe it could not be maintained 
that the meaſure was not neceſſary and beneficial—the defeQs in 
our Conſtitution-furniſhed-many and fixong arguments againk its 


examination of the aſſerted independence of this country, ſhewing 
the fallaciouſneſs of the idea, and proving the very reverſe from 


ſtrong facts that the legiſlature of Ireland poſſeſſed uo controuling 


power in any matter of imperial and foreign concern—that when 


follow, and to partalee in all the 
without having any immediate and acknowled 
eouncils, by which ſuch events were dire6 


conſcquences of peace and war, 


This, however, 


| would no longer be the caſe, if a Legiſlative Union were to take 


place then we would have a common and participated power of 
deliberation and decifion with the ſiſter country—we would then 
have the validity of 8 and independence inſtead of the 


Much was ſaid by gentlemen at the other ſide of the Houſe, of 
the popular attachment to the Iriſh Parliament, but he would con- 
tend, and in the ſpirit of candour he could not be contradicted, 
that notwithſtanding the. Parliament of Ireland had really eonfer- 
red ſome important benefits on the country, the public confidence 
was eſtranged from it, and that this eſtrangement had been in pro- 
greſs from the epoch of 1782 to the preſent hour. What was 
the reaſon ? becauſe it profeſſed to be a diftin& and wholly unia- 
fluenced and national legiſſature, and yet was conſidered to be 
fubfervient and devoted to the intereſts of Britain. This jealouſy 
could, however, no longer exiſt when the intereſts of the two 
countrics ceaſed to be diſtinct and ſeparate. A ſeparation of le- 
giſlatures naturally conveyed the idea of a ſeparation of intereſls, 
and a common parliament, a common people, and a common weal, 
would of neceflity extinguiſh thoſe national and commercial jea- 
louſies neceſſarily incident to the preſent ſtate of connexion between 
the two countries. 8 

As to the ſilly, but miſchievous idea that the taxation of 
Ireland is the motive inducing Great Britain to ſeek the p 
Union, it was almoſt an inſult to an enlightened aſſembly to offer 
any reaſons in controverſion of it, for every candid and ſenſible 


man muſt 1 even in furtherance of ſuch an object, 


this country muſt ftill be benefited, for it would be in vain to 


influence in the + 


impoſe taxes where there was uot ability to meer, them, and _ | 
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the ſcale ef our taniicn bend only: cocreale-with'thet” of r 


wealth and proſperit 
tives to Great 
of her, profiting by 
tribute to our riches. and proſperiti x. 


Mr. Tious ſaid be would agt enter into the detail of the meaſure 


that even imputing the very worſt mo- 
itain, the only inſerenoe to be admitted was that 
the connexion, whilſt ſhe . muſt heartily on- 


brought forward by the noble Lord. If ever that meaſure was | 


ſubmitted to a committee, then would be the proper time to en- 


ter into detail, but if that meaſure ſhould never 


| ſubmitted to 
2a committee, which he truſted would be the cafe, entering into 


the minutis would be ptrfely unneceſſary ; but the noble Lord 


had founded that meaſure upon two aſſumptions, which he had not 


proved nor attempted. to prove by argument, and which a{ſump- 
tions were eutirely falſe. The rl. at 


umption of the noble Lord 


was, that the opinion of the nation was in farohr of the meſure; 


upon what did he found that aſſumption ? Was it upon the almoſt _ 
unanimous ſenſe of all the counties declared laſt year againſt that 


meaſure, when firſt it was biought forward? Or was it upon the 
almoſt unanimous ſenſe of thoſe ſame counties now to 
Parliament jo thoſe petitions this day preſented, or which it was 
known werte about to be preſented, deprecating that meaſure ? Or 
did he found his aſſertions upon thoſe miſerable fign | 
tained in different parts during the ſummer by fraud and- by for- 
ger) ? If it yas not potarious aud not worth proving, 
aid, 


- 


had been 
Waterford, numberleſs reſpectable names had been forged. Several 
perſons had proteſted in the public papers againſt the impudent 
forgery of their names, one of whom he xecolleQed, Mr. Savage 
. * of property and holding an affice in the Corporation 
Waterford ; that to another ſet of xrſolutioge, that of ' the 
county in which he reſided, the county of Kilkenny, names 
were inſerted contrary to the wiſh. gr ſentiments of the parties. 
If ſo many forgeries occurred to him, it is probable t 
Member of this Houſe could late as many & the different pre- 
tended reſolutions of different parts of the country and after 
all, the names ſigned to a ſingle petition on the table would out- 
number the whale obtained in favour of an Union by nine mont 
labour and expence. But as much labour had been taken to pre- 
vent names being figned to thoſe petitions he could prove that 
in that part of the country he 2 lately been, the county of 
Wicklow, emiſſaries, had come, not he believed with the know- 
ledge, or under direction of the Noble Lord, but 


Roman Catholics, that their ſigning ſuch a petition would be looked 
upon by the government as rebellion ; nay, even he had been in- 


formed, 


Mr. Tighe 
he cpuld prove that to one ſer of thoſe reſolutions 60 names 


atures ob- 


that to another, which he would name, that af 


erely .. 


- 


ons had 
come from Dublin, who ſpread reports among the Farmers and 
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formed, that hand- bills were ſhewn to the people, ſtatiag bat fuck: 
 figuatures would be conſidered by the gqvernment in the ſame, 
light as the ſignatures of United Iriſhmen—aay more, that loyal, 
perſons in that county who bad ſuffcred from the rebellios, vere 


afraid to fign ſuch a petition, leſt they ſhould be deprived of the 
ſation gtanted for their loſſes by the Legiſlature, and he 
called upon the Noble Lord to declare, why that compenſation 
had been ſo long delayed and fo' lowly advanced, wh "thoſe 
oyalift ſufferers were many of them ſtarving? gs 
be next aſſumption of the Noble Lord was, that Ireland could 
be adequately and fairly repreſented in au United Parliament 
and upon that aſſumption he builds all the ſecurity he intebds to 
give us for thoſe financial; commercial und conſtitutional advan- 
tages which he ſuppoſed we were to receive by an Union. Mr. 
Tighe chen contended that Ireland could never be adequately or 
fairly repreſented in a Parliament fitting at Weſtminſter ;—be- 
cauſe many claſſes of men, moſt intereſted and moſt competent 1 
repreſent the country would be virtually or abfolutely exclud 
Firſt the whole body, the moſt reſpectable, wealthy aud numerous 
body of Preſbyterians, would be prevented by the operation of the 
Briciſh teſt * laws—a great ion of the independent country 
gentlemen of Ireland, the men beſt "acquainted with the country 
would be deterred by motives of expence from attendance in a 
Parliament at Weſtminfter :!—the men moſt able to defend the 
| Conſtitution and wh rave indeed moſt ably and powerfully de- 
# fended* che Conſtitution, the Lawyers of | Ireland, wool) be 
© incapacitated from attending: and laſlly the Iriſh Merchant 
would ſcarce bt able to leave his private affairs at ſo great a diſ- 
tance even to ſerye his country :—he mult leave the commerci 
intereſts of Ireland, to he OI care of the Britiſh trader— * 
ſo that this mutilated entation,' would exclude moſt of the 
| landed intereſt, all the legal knowledge, and all the commercial 
knowledge of the kingdom,—tbat Tuppoling thoſe diſadvantages, 
together with thoſe of number, were outweighed by the care of 
a parental Parliament, yet would the Britiſh Conſtitution ſuffer 8 
wound never 'to be rod by that it was a doctrine held by ſome mo- 
dern writers that the vnfluente of the Crown over the Houſe of 
Commons was a neceſſary part of the Conſtitution ; that there- 
fore he might be allowed to ſuppoſe that ſuch an influetice did 
exiſt; that by the ſtatement of the Noble Lord the ſame civil 
eſtabliſhment would remain in Ireland after an Union; that there- 
foae the influence of the Crown would act with a threefold force 
againft the one hundred repreſentatives ;—that theſe repreſentatives 
would ftill be men, however virtuous, and however worthy to 
reform a Britiſh Parliament; but that the whole patronage of 
Ireland would be weighed againſt 100 inſtead of 300 votes 
ngaiĩnſt men alienated from their conſtituents, and drawn with a 
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nenen . . 


' Should they ſeem ta 


- refilt the Gr invaſion of the treaty of Union, would not. the honeſt | 


Eagliſhmgn 
det 


when L looked back at once upon all the evil auſpices under 
1 been introduced and ſupported. I ſhould lament that 
public calamity had bees chaſen for the diſcuſſion :—LI 


gpnflict with > deſperate enemy I ſhould lament it was intro- 
the wounds of a rebelHion were freſh ; of a rebellion 


| fowented by the condu& of that Buitiſh Cabinet, which now pi o- 


poſes the greater evil as the ion of the leffer : ſhauld la- 
ment that no means had been left untried to obtain a falſe opinion 


from this Houſe and from this Nation 3 the offices of the crown, 


the honours of the crown, proſlituted forkbe deſtruct ion of the 
ſtate 3 the feats of this Houſe bartered for the ſale of the Con- 
ſitution ; corruption modiked to. meet the ſeuſe of the Joweft of 
the people 3 fGignatures to addreſſes compelled, purehaſed, forged ; 
the civil powers degraded into panders ; the executive imo the pi- 
tiful er for tublcriptions ; nay, the military aid called in 20 


intercede for- ſignatures; lifts were exhibited under powerful au · 


thority and the rebel procured indemnity and the traitor oblivion, 
not by writing, but by nat triking out bis name ; bireling Prieſts 
were ſometimes found willing to fell the conſcience of their flocks, 
while looking back perhaps to their | former occupation, they 
were ready to,cyjoin the ſubſcription to ſlavery as a penance for 
unſucceſaſul ion: — for theſe are men, who provided the ſtate 
is deſtroyed, they care not by what weans they aſſiſt in the deſ- 


7 N = 
Mr. W. Surg ſaid, he would take another epportunity for 
_— the queſtion of Union, in its principle and its details, 
At that late hour he aſſured the Houſe he ſhould not treſpaſs for 
more than five minutes upon their time. When he firſt offered 
himſelf to the notice of the Chair, he had merely riſen for the 
purpoſe of declaring his hearty and entire concurrence in = 

juſt and mauly ſentiments expreſſed by an Honourable an 
Leer ned Friend of his (Mr, Ormiby), who had ſpoken from an 
| . ä upper 
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upper bench on that fide. of the Houſe ; ſeatiments which 
breathe a propet indignation” at the manner in which ſome per- 
ſons had thought &it to debate the queſtion. He had not riſen, 
be ſaid, for the purpoſe of calling upon Gentlemen on the other. 
| fide to geſort to arguments, | becauſe he felt that the cauſe which 

they ſupported was too weak to furniſh them with any. He had 

not riſen with the deſign of calling on them to abandon affertions,' 
for this would be to defire them to bold their tongues ; | he had 

riſen to requeſt that they. might deſiſt from ſlanderous aſſertion, 
from what, though not in its intention, yet in its effect, he could 
heſitate to term calumnious. As egotiſm appeared to be the order 
of the day, and ſome Gentlemen ſeemed more diſpoſed to declare 
how they felt, and what they meant to do, than to aflign reaſons _ 
that could juſtify either their feeling or their intentions, he had 
riſen to ſay that he had been a friend to Union above a year ago; 
and that he was ſtill more a friend to Union now and to pro- 
miſe that in all its ſtages he 'wonld ſupport the meaſure, not in- 
deed with ability, but certainly with zeal. He had riſen ay be- 
half of bimſelf, on behalf of the many independent Gentle 
with —— had 1 to 3 8 of the g { 
er uf the property and intelligence of Ireland, to caſt from 

A with contempt and indignation, the foul, the groundleſa, 
the preſumptuous charge, that in ſupporting Union he was ſurren- 
dering the liberties of bis country. It was true, he was one of 
thoſe who were deſcribed as black letter-men,. by an Honourable 


Geatleman who had more than once made uſe of rather equivo - 
cal expreſſions, in ſpeaking of that profeſſion to which he had 


the bonour to belong. He, however, was too well ſatisfied of 
the corre&neſs of that Hon. Gentleman, to ſuppoſe, for a mo- 
ment, that by declaring Bimſelf to underſtand the law of honour, 
he meant to infinuate, that the members of that learned and reſ- 
pectable body did not know, and practice that law. He was 
convinced that that Hon. Gentleman was incapable of intendin 
an infinuation ſo i nt and preſumptuous. As to himſelf, 
Mr. Smith would refer to his paſt conduct in Parliament as the 
beſt teſt of his principles, and the beſt anſwer to thoſe who 
could doubt his attachment to the freedom and Conſtitution 
PEEK cainſ 
r. Smit , that ing which was u again 
the Union, might be reſolved into this one _—— — it 


would be ſubverſive of Iriſh liberties and Conſtitution, The op- 
ponents of the meaſnre argued in a circle. Union will ſubvert 
the Conſtitution ; therefore Parliament is incompetent to enact it. 
Parliament is not competent to enact the meaſure ; therefore it 
will overturn the Conſtitution. He admitted that Parliament had 


But 


po right to ſubvert the Conſtitution, 
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_ ' But this was a caſe for which the Conſtitution provided no 
remedy. There lay no appeal from Parliament, but to the 
ſword no redreſs was to be obtained, but by revolt. If an ar- 
rangement, which is incalculably advantageous in a commercial 
point of view, one which does not barter liberty for trade, but 
on the contrary; accowpanics theſe commercial benefits with poli 
tical of ſtill more importance, and gives us the en- 
joyment of Britiſh Conſtitutſon, if ſuch an arrangement it 
not to be endured, in the name of God, ſaid Mr. Smith, let us 
take arms at once, and revolt againſt our own freedom and feli- 
city. * 5 . : | | | „ 
. Mr, J. M. O'DonsLL.,—There is no man in this Houſe more 
firmly attached to Britiſh connexion, nor is the Honourable 
| Gentleman who ſpoke laſt but two, (Mr, M*Clelland) more rea- 
dy to ſupport it than I am, My defire for the eternal continuance 
that connexion, induces me to riſe and reprobate the odious 
meaſure now before the Houſe, Mich if perfiſted in, will not 
only endanger it, but enſure a diſſolution at thoſe bonds of ami- 
* political intereſts, which have for ſo many centuries united 
England and Ireland. I ſhall not waſte the time of this Houſe, 
in expreſſions of juſt contempt for thoſe who have apoſtatized and 
betrayed and ſold the rights of their country. I leave them to the 
keen edge of their own reflection and notice them no farther than 
to ſay in the words of Johnſon, 


« To ſuch the Plunder of the NationP given, 
« When public crimes inflame the wrath of Heaven.” 
I ſhall condeſcend to enquire whether terms propoſed this 
night by the Noble Lord are good or bad. Terms, for what ? 
For the eternal ſurrender of the Rights, the Conſtitution and the 
Independence of Ireland. I ſay, Sir, we never were ſent into 
this e far ſo baſe a purpoſe, and our Conſtituents deny, and 
juſtly deny our authority todo ſo, I aſk, is that woman virtnous, 
who only refuſes to part with her virtue, becauſe ſhe diſapproves 
the terms :I aſk, will not the world ſuſpe& her virtue who ſhall 
condeſcend to liſten to terms for a diſhonourable purpoſe ? 
Will any honourable guardian liſten for a moment, to terms in 
order to betray the virtue of his female friend entruſted to his 
care : Me are the guardians of the honour and Conſtitution of 
our countrymen, we ſhall be more baſe than that Government 
which endeavours to aſſail us, unleſs we ſhall repel the attack. 
It is faid by ſome, that we now admit the competence of Parlia- 
ment on the preſent occaſion; I deny that any Gentlemen on 
this fide has ever admitted it; for my part, I thus publicly deny 
the competence of the preſent Parliament, and next to the impo- 
licy and unjuſtneſs of a Legiſlative Union—the want of compe- 


teuey 


he has bronght this meaſure 
forward again, in contradiction to the ex preſſed wiſh of this 
Houſe, in order to comply with the anxious with and deſire of 
the of Ireland the Neble Lord cannot be ferious, he 
well knows how determinedly averſe to this odious meaſure is the 
real and unbiaſſed ſenſe of the nation, but if he is yet a ranger 
thereto, let me refer him to the records of this ſe—o the 
| petitions on your table and thoſe which: daily will be preſented 
againſt a meaſure ſo fraught with ruin that the people are deter- 
mined not to ſubmit to it—there is not one petition on your ta- 
dle in favour of this buſinels, and will any man be weak or filly 
enough, to put the recortls and petitions of this Houſe in com- 
ition with the reſolutions of ſome infiguificant towns procured - 
ing laſt Summer by fraud, perſecution and forgery ? | 
Sir, 1 again ſay, the diſcuſſion of this queſtion is diſgraceful © 
to the nation and highly inſulting to our conſtituents. If ihe queſ. 
tion of Union muſt be agitated—let the preſent Parliament be 
diſſolved, and another called for that purpoſe—1 hall not deny 
the competence of ſuch a Parliament although I do that of the 
preſent, becauſe our conſtituents never dreamt that To infamous 
a meaſure would have been propoſed for our conſideration 
the Gentlemen on the Treaſury Bench have-denied that this 
recaution was taken in the ſettlement of t he Union between 
England and Scotland, I beg leave to refer them to the hiſtory 


of that tranſaQion, and theywill find that it was exprelely menti- | 


oned in the Queen's proclamation for calling a .new Parliament, 
that it was for the purpoſe of taking the Union into conſiders- 
—_ TRE | 
Let not the Noble Lord, with ou conſequence and great 
property in this country, demean himlelf by continuing the agent 

of a Britiſh Miniſter to ruip his country—he has tried the ex 
riment, and gone great lengths indeed, to gratify his ambition 
and ſupport his wickedneſs, he knows now the meaſure is againſt 

the ſenſe of the people—againſt the opinion of this Houſe, for 
he muſt be well convinced that a majority of it will never conſent 
to give up their own dignity and the freedom of their equntry— 
let the Noble Lord be adviſed e' er too late, to abandon a mea- 
ſure, wickedly undertaken, meanly ſupported, and perſevered in 
nearly to the deſtruction of the Empire—by no abandoning it 
in compliance and from a teſpett to the ſenſe of this Houſe and 
the petitions of the people - he may ſave himſelf he may fave his 
country! | | 1 

One word and I am done, a Right Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman oppofite to me (the. Attorney General) bas often 
quoted or rather miſquoted from n book, wrote in wx + 


* 


the Independent rights of Ireland drag the reign f king 
Wah, I mens Molyneux's Caſe of Ireland. 1 — in- 
clined to thiak be has gever read it, or if he has, I am polſitive he 
docs act underitand it. It has beed aſſerted, that Ae. hne was 
an advarcate for an Uaion, or had wrote ia favour of that meaſure at 
that time I ue now in i hand, the firſt an oldeſt edition of 
that valuable work, and 1 deglare throughont the entire, and 4 
heve rend it with much date, there is not a ſeritence do 
ſoch an aſſertion. I call oa the Rarucd or any other Gentleman 
to point out one paſſae in this book in favour of, or recommend- 
Ing a 2 Union, er the ſurrender „ Patlisment of 
Ireland g Un the centraty, in e e upports the rights 
and the policy of Ireland ſling Laa for herlelf, and bs 
bis book with theſe remarkable paſſages which I (hall take the 
liberty of reading to this Houſe, as awfully and perfectiy applies: 
ble to the preſeut Queſtion and conduct of both the Engliſh and 
lah Adminiſtration. 2 7 
„To conclude all, I think it highly inconvenient for England 
« to aſſume this authprity over the kingdom of Ireland: I believe 
© there will netd no great buguments to convince the wile aſſembly 
« of the Tagliſh fenators, how inconvenrent it may be to England, 
« to d that which may make the Lords end People of Ircla 
« think that they ate not well uſed, and may drive chem into 
« diſcontent. How conliſtent it may be, with true policy, to do 
« that which the people of Ieland may think ib at invaſion of 
« their rights aud libert ies I do molt humbly ſubmit. to the 
« Parliament of fingland te conſider. They are men of great 
« wildofh, honour, and juitice ; and know how to prevent all fa- 
« ture inconveniences. We have heard great out <crics, and de- 
« ſervedly, on beaking the ediQ of Nantes and other ſtipulations; 
* how far the breaking out Conſtitution, which has bren of five 
* hunfred years ſtanding, excreds that, 1 teave rhe world to 
* judge. It way perhaps be utged, that tis convenietit for the 
* ſtate of and, that the fupreme council thereof ſhould make 
u their Fatifdiation us large as they cati, But with ſubmiſſion, I 
* conveive that ff th Humed power be not juſt, it cannot be 
„ cohvement for the ${rte, What Cirero ſays in his Offices, 
« « Athil off fi, wif im fit bimefte, is taolt certainly true. Nor 
„do I nk, that wis any wife neveffury to che good of ; 
« to aNert this figh juriſdiction over freland, for ſince che ftatutes 


« of this kingdom are made with ſurh caution, and in fuch form 
* as is pre Poyning's 1, 10 H. 4. and by the 3d md 


* zth of Ph. n and hilfst Tretund is in Engliſt hands, 

* 1 do pt fre how tis poffrbie for the Parliament of Ireland to 

« 46 any thing Urat can de in the leaft prejudicial to England. 

„But on the other hund, if England affume a juriſdiction over 

* Irthand, cans” eu are taken 
c 
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% Aug, that their "Parliaments are rendered meerly, nugatory, 
% anStheir lives and fortunes depend on the will of a legiſlature 
% wherein- they are not parties, there may be ill conſequences of 
this. | Advancing the power of the Parliament of England, by 
breaking the rights of another,” nivy in time have ill effects. 
The rights of Parliament ſhonld be preſerved ſacred and iavis- 
4 lable wherever they are found. This kind of Government, 
once fo univerſal all over Europe, is now almoſt vaniſhed fro 
„among the nations thereof. Our Kiirg?s dominions are the 
only ſupporters of this noble Gothic Conſtitution, ſave only 
„hat little remains may be found thercet in Poland. We 
1 ſhould not therefore make ſo 17 that ſort of Legiſlature, 
and as it were aboliſh it in one Kingdom of the three, wherein 

« jt appears, but rather cheriſh and encourage it wherever we 
„ meet it.” . e Ken 

I have read yon thoſe paſſages, in order to ſhew this Houfe how 
miſrepreſented the writings of that great 'man have been, and how 
firmly he was the ſupporter of the preſervation of Parliament 
- wherever to be met with. Since he wrote, Scotland has conſent- 
ed to incorporate, in part of her Parliament with the entire Par. 
» liament of England. Poland has been plundered of her Couſtitu- 
tion, and at this time, when Parliaments only exiſt in England 
and Ireland, we are called om to extinguiſh ours for ever we ate 
called on to ſurrender it and the Iriſh nation to the faith and mercy 
of a Britiſh Miniſter and a Britifls Parliament; and as the edict of 
Nantz was violated, ſo the final adjuſtment of 1782 is attempted 
to be broke through—bur-let the Miniſter of England and Ireland 
_  beware—lriſhmen will never ſarrender that Conſtitution but with 

their Lives N. 


Serjeant Sraxrer ſaid, that every thing he. had beard that 
night confirmed and fortified him in the opinion he gave on the 
ueſtion laſt ſcſſion—both as to the abſolute neceſſity of the mea- 

| fire and the competency of Parliament to enact and earry it into 
exccution. He went into the hiſtory. of the Union between 
- England and Scotland, aud proved that Ireland ſo far from ſur- 
rendering her Conſtitution by a Ugion,, would acquire real indc- 
pendencc and dignity ; from the ill· conſtructed nature of the con- 
nection as it now ſtands, ſhe only poſſeſſed the ſhadow. without 
the ſubſtance of the Britiſh Conſtitution z we could not even hald 
a Parliament in Ireland without a licenſe under the Great Seal of 
| Great Britain, and we could not do a ſingle legiſlative act without 
the concurrence of the Engliſh Cabinet and Chancellor who held 
the Great Seal, and who was reſponſible not to the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment but to the Britiſh. After an Union Ireland will acquire a 


full communication of the Britiſh Conſtitution and Commerce, 


and the tranquillity of this country will be eſtabliſhed on a 2 and 
25 vg 
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laſting foundation. As to the .competency of Parliament, he 
maintained all the precedents and authorities ere on cur. fide in 


favour of the competency of Parliament; and to the modern 


oracles of the law, he would offer the opinion of the Chief Judges 
of Ireland, and of Lord Somers and all the Whig- Lawyers who 
eſtabliſhed the Revolution, and who took the lead in the Scotch 
Union. He hoped the Houſe would not be diverted from the 
completion of this great and ſa lutary meaſure, by clamour, .or ar- 
guments'founded on vanity, falſe dignity, and a miſtaken idea af 
independence which they did not poſſeſs. Ny ah | 


Mr. GxzaTTan.—The Right Hon. Member propoſes acounter . 
revolution, -as if he were to bring in a bill to depoſe the Houſe of 
Havover, and re-eftabliſk-that of Stewart. He propoſes to reſtore 
the domination of the Britiſh Pardament that abdicafed Ireland, 
and to depoſe the Iriſh Parliament who ſaved her—he grounds his 
propoſition on the opportunity,” and the weakneſs, and the diei- 
lions, 'and the martial law vf the country—he conceals that ground 
becauſe in diſcloſing it he would Yifplay the real character and per- 
fidy of the meaſure, and he proſeſſes to introduce it on another 
ground, namely, the wiſhes of the country. 3s miftated and miſre- 
preſented by the ſervarts of the Crown he has to encounter, or 
rather the miniſter of England has to encounter; in this propoſi- 
tion gigantic difficulties, Gr inſtance, the defence of the Parha- 
ment of Great Britain towards Ireland for one hundred years, he 
has to explain away the tyrannical acts of a century, he has to 
explain away the Engliſh act againſt importing live cattle from 
Ireland; the a& prohibiting the-exportation of weol from Ireland, 
the glaſs act, the plantation aR, the uſurpation of the final judi- . 
cature, and the uſurpation and exerciſe of legiſlative authority 
a conduct ſo lawleſs, that even though mild it had been a tyranyy, 
a conduct ſo oppreſſive that even though legal, it had been an ab- 
dication—ſo ſaid Mr. Fox upon the ſubje& of the repeal, © I 
could wiſh to retain the powers of external legiſlature, but they 
have been fo groſsly abuſed by Great Britain, that they with the 
reſt muſt be abandoned; ſo ſaid the Iriſh Parliament in its em- 
phatic paragraph —nothing but a free trade can ſave us from im- 
pending ruin what ruin? Ruin brought on by the Britiſh Parlia - 
ment—ſo ſaid Mr. Grenville in 85—a barbarous and abſurd po- 
licy, by which ſhe has been debared from the advantages that God 
and nature gare her—fo ſays the preſent Miniſter now—a ſyſtem 
unworthy Td liberality of England, and injurious-to the inte- 
reſt of Ireland—So, ſaid he, in his other ſpeech in 85, A ſyſ- 
tem, ſays he, ſpeaking of the ſyſtem of that Parliament, which 
he now K. to reſtore, which counterated the kindneſs of 
Providence, and ſuſpended the induſtry of man—put Ireland under 


ſuch reſtraints that ſhe was ſhut vut of every ſpecies of commerce, 
h reltrained 
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' reſtrained her from ſendi ng the prodyce of her own foi? to ei 
'markets—and all ferns Fart. with the colonies of Britain way 

— 5 E — fe could 4 derive cg Aur mr 

r the medium Britain ; ; tus was t m rage 
Vaited, — this was the ſtate of thrakdom in which that country 
had been kept, ever fince the Revotation. © 

- Behold the character which the Miniſter himfeM gies of that 

very Legiſlature, v which he now ropoſes te re-eſtabliſh ; & re. 
mains for him to prove that, the | on the Iriſh ſubjef is 
altered. He is to prove that the Parliament of Great Britain is 
more pure, more mild. Jeſs influenced at grefcut, than is the for- 
wer century z—be is. io combat the autberüh of bis father, whe 
decked the Parliament required a new partiva of blood to cue 
her to bear her iofrmiticy —behas to cba! his wn motion for 
po iamentary reform ; he has. to combas her own. declarations of 

declaring that the inflyence of the czown was encreafing, 
had encreaſed, and gught to be diminiſhed ; he bas to comba — 
. 

parograph in ; 75 at the openivg 
the American war, and the echo of that paragraph by the rl $4 
Parliament, declaring the determination to, maintain the prigcipla 


and power of Britiſh taxation throughout an his Majeſty's dons 


'vions z he has to coarend againk the conduct 'of the Britifh, Fer- 
liament, through the whale of the Ametican war z be bas to con- 
dend againſt, her oondùßt to bdand in that war—tbe tea tax of 
79 -in the Americas war ſhe taxed you--notwithſtanding your 
grant of 300,000 |. of 98, the taxed — impoſed on you 
at that time à tax on tea, at your own, porte and iravimittee the 
28 to the Iriſh eommiſſiouera, to collect the tax ; be has to com- 
bat the debt of above 400 millions, the growth of the ceutway, 
and the growing: cxigencies of Great Beitaiv, iu conſequence of 
that debt ; he has to prove a reform i mn her ſentimcata, without 2 ä 
reform ia ll condition; he has to prove, in ſhort, that aa the 
feulties of Great eg aud as far z relates to the People of 
Ireland; as ber jealoulies encreaſe, ſo. will encxcale ber confidence 
in that people aud the mildneſa of her Legiſlature he mult en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh as a Prophet, what he has diſclaimed and de- 
nied as an evidence ; he muſt diſproxe two cobſequences which 
immediately ihrestan from the dium of the Ugivn, and the en- 
cyeaſed expences of the empire namely, 3 military gaxcrnmenk 
in Ireland for the preſent —and for the future, at ne very diſtant 
period, an angwentation of taxes; conſequences which 80 dite 
again your trade and your liberties. 6 
From all this I conclude that th Britiſh Pazliament, haweves 
wiſe, provident, henefeial and reſpeRable in the regulating ber 
ow a BY and the dom ons . oy 


41 
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Ireland an experiment wholfy, vtterly, tetafly and moſt abſolutely 
inadmiffidle. | | | 
The Miinifter has another difficulty to cneounter, viz. the im- 
p<achment of the Porliament of Ireland to deny the exerciſe of the 
enera} export of the country, of nearly the double fince 82 of 
Co Lines dearly tee chit Gare fine poriech the encreafe of 
her Corn trade fince that period, inchading the cenfing of her im- 
gort, 1,000,000 of her popration one fourth, of the 
wth of alt this fince her conftirution. her rue) 
oon for inftance, under the operation of Parliamentary 


of — 

tion, the Phatation trade the gift of the effores. of the Iri Pr. 
Rament, and her whole of commerce, the reſult a 
of that ſpirit of free whit her Partiament gave and taſpired, 
on a companifon therefore of the deehne of the Country, under 
ore of the Partiarvent of Great Britara, and of the growth of the 
under the maternal wing of her own Parliament, the Mi- 
nifter gaing det lietle. On x compariſon of the progrefs of Scot. 
had vader a Union, and of Reland under a ſeparate Partiament, 
he wilt not gain wore, be wilt gad that our population encreafed 
ig ſixteen years more than that of Scotland fu one hundred, he 


wilt ſiud that our Rapke trade has encreaſed under a feparate Parlia- 


ment four times as muck as that of Scotland under a Union, be 
wilt find on the whole that the Partiamentary Conſtitution of Fre. 
land, in reference to the commerce of this Country has anſwered 
completely, and has rendered his efforts on that ſubje& as unne- 
ceffary as they are improbable. How hay it anſwered in reference 
to empire ? here he hay more difficyſties to encounter; the impe- 
rial ſubjeQs he has fpecified, navigation, war, and treaty, the 
Partiamentary Conftitntion of Ireland has fulfilted them alt. 
Tuo treatics came before her, the American treaty and the 
French treaty—ſhe ratified hoth—the paſſed the manifeſt act and 
the navigation a&—ſhe granted a ſupply in the lat French war— 
ſhe voted a fupply upon the rumour of a iſh war, and the vot 

another in the by ger war—it follow, that the Parlia- 
mentary ConfituGon d hag been adequate to the purpoſes 
of Ewpi as well as of commenee—there again he has'es aupaſh 


him, the fact and the hiftory ; and here again he has to oppoſe 


bim, hig own repeated declarations, for as he has been an evidence 
againſt the Eoglith Parkament in the capacity of a Legiflator for 
Freland, he has been no lefs a ſtrong, rect, repeated, and poſi- 
tive teſtimony in favour of the Parhament of Ireland. (See the 
King's ſpeech in 1796—* F fhalt endeavour to ſecure the happt- 
* nefs and profperity of this kingdom, aud to protect and main- 
« tain its moſt excellent Couftitntion.” )—(See his ſpeech in 2595. 
« Attached to that Sovereign and the Conftitution, it is his glory 
to preferve, the great ſtaple manufacture of your country has 
® eucreaſed beyond your moſt ſanguine hope, chiefly owing to 

5 ; | your 
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« your own Parliament, its conſtant ſuperintendance, and its 


* wiſe proviſions, and next to that, to the merited and liberal en- 
“ couragement in the Britiſh market,” —(Sce bis ſpeech in 
1794 You are now involved in a conteſt for your Conſtitution, 


4 5nd for the preſervation of every principle which upholds ſocial 


« orger.”) I. might add and rank with the authority of Kings, 


and far above that of the Miniſters—your own addreſs — 5 


the grow th of your country under the Iriſh Parliament as you 


in 79 declared the ruin of your country under the Parliament af 


England Vou ſay the kingdom of Ireland has ariſen to a height 
of proſperity, unhoped for and unparallelled fact and authority 


come in crowds againſt him. But the Miniſter alledges that jaco- 
biniſm grows out of our ſituation, and that ſituation he explains 


to be our ſeparate Parliament and he thinks that enough An 


ancient Conſtitution and a recorded covenant are to be put down by. . 


that ſentence,—1t is no longer a queſtion you ſee, according to him, 
of right, or of treaty, but of convenience; expediency is to be 
the meaſure of both, and yet he will not ſay to England, jacobi- 
niſm grows opt of a popular Conſtitution, therefore ftnke out the 
people, his idea is a paradox, viz. that the ſpirit of democracy 
which he means by Jacobiviſm grows from the King, or the cham- 
ber of the Lords, or from the chamber of the Commons, in which 
ariſtocracy has no ſmall ſhare of power, in fact his aſſertion is that 
democracy grows out of monarchy, and ariſtocracy, with certain 
popular mixture that is the excels grows out of the tempera- 
ment, his inſtances are nothing; enough to ſay he thinks it. —Ja- 
cobiniſm grows out of your Conſtitution, and therefore down with 
the Lords, down with the Commons, hew down the chair in one 
houſe, and the throne in the other, and let huge innovation enter, 
Never was it known in the Engliſh Conſtitution that the exceſſes 
of the popular branch were made an argument for deſtroying any 
integral part of the. Conſtitution, ſtill leſs the Conſtitution itſelf, 
The Engliſh cut off the head of Charles the firſt ; was that made 
an argum ent on the reſtoration, for putting down the popular 
bak of the Engliſh Conſtitution ? James the ſecond put down 
liberty, it was that made an argument afterwards for putting down 


monarchy ? the Parliament of Englaud, in the cloſc of the preſent 


century loſt America at the expence of above an Hundred Millions 
of Debt. Was that made an argument for putting down Parlia- 
ment ?---exceſſes committed by any one integral part of the Con- 
ſtieution have never been urged as arguments for putting down that 
integral part, {till leſs for putting down the whole, and leaſt of all, 

have exceſſes committed by the people been urged againſt the Con- 
ſtitution itſelf, particularly where the Conſtitution endeavoured 
to reſtrain thoſe exceſſes I ſhonld be glad to know how he com- 
poſes this Jacobiniſm at which he trembles— I really believe he 


— 


means to impoſe a military Gorernment, and that his Union im- 


porte 
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ports nothing leſs, and that the tranquillity talked of is the mere 
reſult of that intention but he profeſſes the contrary he pro- 
ſeſſes fimiliarity of privilege, of courſe he muſt leave the nk of 
Ireland, and the power of forming clubs and affociations in Ire- 
land, on the ſame ground as,in Great Britain, where both exiſt.. 
Thus he leaves, or profeſſes 10 leave, the powers of agitation, and 
** takes away the Conſtitution of Parliament which is to keep them 
1 in order — be does more, he leave a provincial Government or an 
'Triſh Court, without the controul of a reſident Parliament, for 
the Governments are not confolidated, though the Parliaments are 
he leaves that provincial court free from native controul, and of 
courſe with great powers of provocation and, irritation, and the 
proſpect of impunity—the Miniſters of Union will be the Miniſters 
of the country—a wife exchange—you-keep your Court and baniſh 
your Conſtitution. _ nat "+ | 
You baniſh your conſtitution and reſident Parliament, and, of 
courſe, the authority which is to reſtrain the abuſes of power and 
the abuſe of privilege, and this he calls a meaſure of tranquillity. 
He does more in favour of Jacobiniſm ; he gives it a complete 
triumph over Ariſtocracy; what is the claim or charge of Demo- 
' cracy ? that the upper orders are incapable to legiſlate for the 
_ country,—You do not know the ſtrength of your caſe, ſays the 
Miniſter ; you think you underſtand Jacobiniſm, but I will con- 
vince you yon are miſtaken you do not know how to overſet the 
higher order; leave it to me—TI will get that higher order to 
Ns your charge will propoſe an Union, wherein the higher 
order is to proclaim and regiſter their own incapacity in the rolls 
of their own Parliament.—Thus, I think, as far as relates to tran- 
quillity, his own plan is a refutation of his own argument; a falſe 
and fatal idea of public tranquillity I think it—to take refuge 
from your own liberties in the denomination of another country, 
and to ſurrender, as a pledge of peace, a Conſtitution which you 
have ſtipulated to defend with your lives and fortunes. That 
Conſtitution, I think I have ſhewn to be adequate to the purpoſe of 
trade, and to be faithful to that of connexion, but I do not think it 
adequate to the purpoſe of ſurrender, — This introduces a new queſ- 
tion; the competence of Parliament to ſurrender the Conſtitution— 
the project of Unien appears tome to beuothing leſs than the ſurren- 
der of the Conftitution—it reduces the Commons of Ireland to one 
third, leaving the Parliament of England their preſent proportion 
it reduces the Commons of Ireland I fay to one third it transfers 
that third to another —_— where it is merged and loſt in the 
ſuperior numbers of another Parliament; he ſtrikes off two-thirds, 
and makes the remaining Engliſh ;—thoſe Iriſh members reſiding 
in England, will be nominally Iriſh Repreſentatives ; but they 
will ceaſe to be Iriſhmen ; they will find England the ſeat of their 
abode, of their action, of their character; and will find therefore 
the great priuciples of action, viz, —ſympathy and fame, influen- 


ing 


eing them #o 
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„ but mhers the people kxte . «© The re,” ſays Grotius 
(ſpeaking of princes that have the whole 2 wer ih them- 


ſelves, the ealq id, however, ſtronger in our govetpment) „ cannot 
He. cannot, ſays Puſſen · 


— or transfer x 
4 ttansfer his ſubjects to de governed by a f. power 3 
the commonwealth- itfelf has no. power over its members other 


than what are granted and left by them, that firſt erected it ; the 


moral or political has not the ſame right over its members as 
the — !! Mr. Locke ſays, the delivery of as people into 
the ſubjetion af a foreign power is a change of the legiſlative, 
and thereſorv a diſſalution of the gorernment z the tegiſlative acts 


agaioſi the truſt repoſed in him when it makes an arbitrary diſpo · 


ſal of the lives and fortunes of the country, and he refers to 
Hooker, who is alſo authority on our figs, 4 The legiſlature, 
ſays Mr. Locke, is not only ſupremo, but ſacred and unalt 
in the hands in - which the community have placed it j thongh i 
be a ſumeme power in every commonwealth, yet it is not and can- 
not be arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of the people. It has 
not an adſolute arbitrary power,” But I have litgher authority 
that of the Canvention of England in 1688. I'hat conventiort 
voted that there was an original contract between the nation and 
the government—it follows that the nation is the proprietor of 
that contraRt, ahd the ' parliament miniſterial to fulfil the provi- 
ſians af that contraſt, not to break it—to act within the frame 
of the conflitution, and not to diſſolve it—Aecordingly,. it the 
trial of Snchevercl you find the arguments of the Commons exactly 
on this prinoiple. | 

Mr. hmere as follows “ The nature of our cenſtitution 
is that of a limited monarchy, wherein the ſupreme power is 
communicated . and divided N neen, Lords, and Com- 
mons though the executive adminiftration be wholly 
in the roa the terms of ſu — do not only ſup- 
poſe but expreſs an original — between the crown and the 
peaple, by which that ſupreme power was (by mutual conſent, 
and not by accident ) limited and d in more hands than one, 
—and the uniform preſervation of ſuch a Couſtitation for many 
ages withaut any fundamental change; demonſtrates to your Lord- 
ſhips the continuance of the who centrat,” 

Sir Jaſeph Jekzl--Nathing is plainer than that the people have 
a right to the laws and the oaittution.—. This right the nation 
hath aſſerted and recovered out of the hands of thoſe who had dif- 
poſſeſſed them of it at ſeveral times. a 

Mr. Ruſhel— He ſays, Indeed it is difficult to give limits to 
the mere abſtraft competence of the ſupreme power, but the limits 
of a moral competence, ſubjecting ' oecational will ro permapent 
reaſon, and to the ſteady maxims of faith, jnftice, and fixed fun- 
demental policy, are * and — t 
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on. thoſe who exerciſe any authority under any name or under any 
title in the ſtate. -'Che Houſe of Lords is not morally competent 
to diſſolve itſelf, aor to abdicate, if it would, its portiqn of the 
legiſlature of the kingdom. By as ſtrong, or a ſtronger reaſon, 
the Houſe of Commons cannot renounce” its. ſhare of uuthority. 
The engagement and pa#1 of. ſociety which generally goes by tho 
name of Conil it ut ion, forbids ſuch innovation and ſach fu nog 
the conſtituent” parts of a ſtate muſt hold their public faith with 
each other, and with all thoſe who derive a ſerious intereſt-under 
their engagement, as much as the whole ſtate is bound ta Keep its 
faith with ſeparate communities. Otherwile competence and 
power would be entirely confounded, and no law left but the will 
of a prevailing force. „ e hs 5 Ft 
The collective body of the people, (days Bolingbroke) dele- 
gate but do not give up—truſt,. but do not alienate their right and 
wer—-there is. ſomething which a+ Pasliament cannot do. A 
arliament cannot annul the -Conſtitution, The legiſlature is a 
ſupreme but not an arbitrary power.“ ky S090) $64 
% The power of King, Lords, aud Commons (ſays Junius) is 
© not an arbitrary power—they are the truſtees, not the owners of 
© the cſtate—the fee fimple is in ns, they cannot alienate, they 
« cannot waſtt— when we ſay the legiſlature is ſupreme, we 
« {wear that it is the higheſt power known to. the Conſtitution, 
« that it is the higheſt iv compariſon with the other ſubordinate 
« powers eſtabliſhed by the laws in this ſenſe the word ſ 
« is relative nt abſulute—the power of the Legiſlature is limited; 
4% not only by the general rules of natural juſtice and the welfare 
of the community, but by the forms nd principles of our par- 
* ticular Conſtitution. If this doctriue be not true we mult ad · 
« mit that King, Lords, and Commons, have no cule to direct 
0 their reſolutions but merely their own will and pleaſure. They 
„might unite the Legiſlature and Executive Power in the ſame 
« hands and diſſolve the Conſtitution by an act of Parliament - but 
*] am perſuaded you will not leave it to the choice of 700 per- 
«4 ſons notoriouſly corrupted by the Crown, whether ſeven. mil- 
„lions of their equals ſhall be freemen or ſlaves.” SET 
The latter part of this quotation will not apply to the Iriſh 
Parliament. But could we fuppoſe the intrigues af a Miniſter to 
be ſucceſsful—could we ſuppoſe that by intimidating ſome, bri- 
bing others, influencing all, he could procure in both Houſes of 
Parliament a majority to annul the Parliament itſelf, and transfer 
the Legifiative to another country, the judicial, the controuling, 
the impeaching, and all the powers in that great denomination 
hgnified and comprehended—could we ſuppoſe that the Miniſter 
propoſes to buy the Iriſh Parliament as his propoſal to compenſate 
the extinguiſhed boroughs imports, and that he comes to offer 
1,500,0001, to bay up the Eriſh. Parliament at the expence * — 
. ri 
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Triſh people who are to pay that million aud a half forlofing it.— 
1 ſay, could we ſuppoſe ſuch a caſe, che queſtion on that ſuppoſi-! - 
tion propounded would be nothing more nor leſs than this—whe- 
ther the individuals compoſing the Legiſlative Body have a right for 
their own profit to ſell the Parhament- of the country—to' affirm 
that they cannot, — ſcarrely any other: argument than the 
he” 


honell inſtiuct of t uman mind—the moral ſenſe implanted in 


' the heart. of man, and the rudimenta of right and wrong regiſtered 


in every breaſt. | 


The Engliſh Minifterchinkv-otherwiſe—he pronovtices the Iriſh: * | 
Parliament abſolute he gives no reaſon—he who denied the power 


of France to alter her Gayernment,' maintains the omüipotenece 


of the Iriſh Parliament to annul;her Coattitution—he whoſe Par- 


liament proteſted againſt its competence vow. affirms: its omnipo- 


tence—be ſupports this falſe doctrine by the contuſion and inappli- 


cation of his ' caſes—he eopfounds the caſe of a Parliament 
ꝛccepting of the Legiſlative dominion of anather - country 
with the treachery of the Parliament of that conntry, betraying, 
transferring, or ſelling the Legiſlative power —What ! does be 


mean to ſay that the Parliament of England is competent totranſ- * 


fer to Ireland · the Legiflature of Great Britaia—does he mean to 
ſay that ſhe ig competent to reduce-the aumber to an inſignificant 
proportion, and transfer that part and the feat of Legiſlation, that 
is the Engliſh Legiſlation itſelf to the Freuch Legiſlation at Paris, 


et I believe if the: French council ſhould chuſe to transfer the 


i\lstion of France to the Parliament of Weſtminſter, England 
would ſcarcely: hefitate on the ſubject of her on competency, — 
the one is the competency of acquiftion—the. competency of dimi- 
nution—the competency of. dggrandiſewent, the other ts the com- 
petency of treaſon, the competency of delinquency the compe- 
tency of abdication. When he compares this caſe with the reform 
of Parliament, he is equally feeble and fallacious 3 he argues that 
to reſtore the third eſtate of the Commons to whom his friends 
argue it belongs, and te deſtroy with that view in a few-indivi- 


duals, the monopoly of popular franchiſe to hom on no principle 


of Conſtitution it can belong, that ie, to revive the principle of 
repreſeatation, is tantamount to an act aboliſhing in ſubſtance and 
effect the repreſentation itſelf, and annihilatiag the King, Lords, 
and Commons of this realm, he compares the pruning the tree 
that it may bear fruit, to the taking it out of the earth root aud 
all, he does not confine himſelf to one inſtance! of inapplication, 


the pages ſwarm with them, he proceeds to compare the caſe of 
the repeal of ſtatute diſabilities with an act impoſing diſability on 


the whole realm, he compares the act reſtoring the Catholic to the 
clective franchiſe, to an act disfranchiſing not a particular man, 
not a particular ſect, but in ſubſtance and effect the whole King- 
dom; from the inapplication of his cafes he proceeds to the errors 
of his docttine; then he ſays that abſolute power of Parliament 


- 
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is neceſfary for the repoſe of the ſtate j he thinks that the ſtate U, 
i ſociety is beſt ſecurcd when «there is g body — we eniſtenet 
˖ tent to overturti, or ſell her Conſtitution ; he thinks that 
the bappineſs'of matikind js beſt —— wheh « daring deſpe. 
Tate Miaidter, I know of no Mihilter more deſperate” or daritg= 
ſhall be able by packing a Parliament, t6-overwury the liberties of 
the People; he thinks their happineſs work preſerve when the 
body competent to vverturn'them is not aſſembled; and when the 
body that is aſſembled has not the competency; aud whey” both 
theſe ſecure the freedom aud eteruity of the ſbwiety by che tepole 
of ber powers; for this doctrine I Huy the Miaifler has given to 
reaſons; he has been equally fparing of his authoritiev- Had hi 
friends done the ſame, they would have been mGre prudent—ibe 
indeed have quoted Lord Somers as un authority, te prove” 
power of Parliament to ſurrender the Legiſlative Authority of one 
8 to another, conſoundiug the 'caſe of 4 ſurtender' with 
the caſe of an teceptance. Lord Somers is authority; fund fo 
would every judge and every Engliſh lawyer), that if any one Le- 
giſlature, or that if all the Legiſlatures on karth were willing to 
— all the rights; privileges, and inberitandes of the 
to Great Britain, her Parliament ſtand ready to a them. He 
ſtates that this his doctrine is particularly true in mites Conflitu- 
_ tiow like that of Eugland—it is exactly the comrary—it is 
cularly falſe in a mixed Government like that of Eagland—id + 
country where the Crown is held by recorded ebrfipaRty and the 
Parliament fits by. temporary repreſentation— tis peculinrly fally 
in à country where the Parliament and the Crown ſtand upon the 
0 powers of the fociety, interpofing withoint any avthority but iht 
of the ſociety, and afſembled ia a moſt reſpeQable und evinpredet« 
. five defcriptivn, and with the vſſent of the great body of the nation, 
D depoſing one King, eltcting another, aud conſtitating a Patlie- 
ment, and ſuch awe did they entertain for their Conſtitution, that 
they ated as = Convention but fot' a moment, to ſet bp u Purlis- 
ment for an xteruity- to do hat to repair every thing, to pre · 
ſerve every thing, and to aboliſh” nothing; ſure only ide abuſed 
that threatened to abvliſh the Conſtitution, On this fabject be 
not only errs in his reaſoning, hut his conceprivn of reaſoning on 
the ſubject is fallacy and errot, he aſſects to meuſurx the elements 
of human juſtice by the etements uf \Britifh empire. D trot ad- 
taft the painciple of juſtice, do bor admit human right; aſe what 
: becomes of our congueſt of Wales, eMe' what becomes of our 
Union with Scotland? He might have gone 6n—he mib hate 
extended his argument to the Kast and Weit Indies, bad the 
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% Britiſh Parliament ſucereded in its attempt on Arteries, He 
oy s would have more argument of this nature; but whit ie all this to 
if us? If Scotland choſe to tramfer her Legiſlature v Taghtnd, of 
43 if Wales were conquered, is that a ern 
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mit the comptteiicy of the Parliament tb ſuriendet her rights, ot 


the juſtice and validity of a right of conqueſt—the fac ie, chat the 


acquieſcente of Scotland for a crntury, and the agquieſeerioe of 
Wales for many centuries, have become the laws of theſe reſpre-" 
tive countties ; the practice and the conſent of nations for periods 
of time becumt their laws, and make the origidal act of eombiha - 
tion, whether it be conquelt or-treachery, no longer ſarutable nor 
material. Ia « cvutſe of years, conaquet may be the foundation 
of conoexion, and rape of marriage; fuck bas bernd not ſeldon, 
the elemente uf empire 3 but ſuch att not the clemens of juſtice 3 
the — uf right and wrong fo intermis in centuries of 
human ing, as to become inſeparable like light att ſhade i but 
does it follow that there is no ſuch thing as. light end ſhade; ho 
ſuch thing us right. and wrong I ain ſore that the right af 

land to the acquiſitions above Rated are perfectly found and 
voqutftionable z Fihould be ſorry it were otherwiſe 3 and there- 
fore I am excerdingly glad it does not feſt an the ground on which 


| he bas placed it. 


I might however wave all this and produce againſt him two 
authorities, to either of which in this caſe he mult ſubmit, the 
one is the Parliament of Ireland, the other is himſelf, after having 
denied in. ſabſtance the power of the people, which he calls « ſo- 

- vereignty in abeyance——and after having maintained in terms ab- 
ſolutely unqualificd,—the unlimited authority of Parliament, 
that io, its otnnipotencey he does acknowledge reluctantly and at 
lengih that Parliament is not unlimited. and that there does exiſt 


ia the ſociety u power in abeyatce; be telb you there may be a 


eaſe of abuſe calling for the interference of the prog colleRirely, 
or of a great portion thereof, as at the revolution of 1788. 1 
ſuppoſe, now if there can be ſuch a caſe of abuſe calling for ſuch 
an interference 4 there muſt be a power in abtyance to anſwer that 
call, and to queſtion that abuſe, and the point in diſpute is not 
touching the application of that power but its etiſtence, the other 
authority, natnely the Parliament of Ireland, bas publicly, folemn- 
by, and unanimouſly, diſclaimed and renounced, in tbe [plowing 
memorable and eternal expteſſions, any competency whatever to 
* tranafer or . the unalienable. right and — of the 
People of Is wo be governed by no othet Parliament whatſos 
ever, ſave only the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland 
4 The right of the People of Ireland to be ſubject to laws made 
„ by the King, Lords and Comtnons of Iteland, and ng other, is 
% ther ancitut inheritance, which we claim on our and on 
4% thrits, dad which we cannot furrender but with life.” What 
willthe Mioitter ſey now—but he bas more difficulties againſt 
Nmohbe. bas his own. authority, agaiuſt his own project ;—he 
Kates, that lu object is tdentefication of people—he fays, it is n. 
Engliſh Navy, it is not the Engliſh Militia * 
* p reaſury, 
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Treaſury, nor the Iriſh Yeoman, nor the Iriſh Parliament, that 2 

can ſave you they may by chance ſueceed but your great de- | 

pendence is the identification of the People oſ the —— —— 
ſtates farther, that this identification is neceſſary for a, preſent - 


porpoſe — namely, the defence of the empire N the eben 


— by himſelf, the identification of the People of the two: 


an identification of Government, for it retains the Lord Licute-: 

nant and his Court—it is not an, identification of Eſtabliſhments. - 
it is not an [identification of Revenue —it is not an identification, 
of Commerce—for you have ftill relative duties, and countervail- 
ing duties—it is not an identification of Intereſts—becauſe Eng- 
land relieves herſelf as ſhe encreaſes the proportion of Iriſh taxa-: 
tion, and diminiſnes her burthens, by communicating them to 

Ireland the preſent Conſtitution may be ſaid to be nearly an 
equal trade, and an equal liberty and the Union to be a tax and 
a draw back upon that equal trade, and upon that equal liberty 
for ſo much a.diminution of that identification of interetts, if it be. 
not an identification of intereſts, ſtill leſs is it an identification of 


55 teeling and of ſympathy, the Union, then, is not an identification 


of the two nations, it is merely a merger of the Parliament of one: 
nation, in that of the other one nation, namely England, re- 
tains her full proportion Ireland ſtrikes off two-thirds—ſhe does. 
fo, without any regard either to her preſent aumber, or to com- 
parative phyſical {trength ;—ſhe is more than one-third in popula- 
tion, in territory, and leſs than one- ſixth in repreſcutation—thus 
there is uo identification in any thing, ſave only in Legiſlature, in 
which there is a complete and abſolute abſorption—:t follows, that 


the two nations are not identified, though the Iriſh Legiſlature 


he abſorbed, and by that act of abſorption the feelings of one of 
the nations not identified but alicaated—the tions on our 
table beſpeak that alienation the adminiſtration mult by this 
time be acquainted with it, they muſt know that Union is Iriſh 
alienation, and knowing that, they muſt be convinced that they 
have the authority of the Miniſters argument againſt the Miniſters 
project I am nt ſurpriſed that this project of Union ſhould 
alienate the Iriſh, they conſider it as a blow—two- Honoutable 
Gentlemen have expreſſed that ſentmenti with an ardour which 
docs them honour —tngenuovus young men, they have ſpoken 
wich unſophiſticated feeling, and the native honeſty of good 
ſenſe. © The queſtion is not now ſuch as occupied you of 
old, not od Poynings, not peculation, not plunder, not an 
embargo, not a Catholic bill, not a Reform bill—it is your be- 
ing—it is more, it is your life to come whether you will go with 
the Caſlle at your head to the tomb of Charlemoat and the Volun- 

teers, 
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teers, and eraſe his Epitaph—or whether your children ſhall go 

to your graves {tying a venal, à military Court attacked the li- 

| berties of the Inſh, and here lie the bones of the honourable 

dead men who ſaved their country. Such an Epitaph is a nobili- 

| qo which the King cannot give his ſlaves —it is-a-glory which the 
| cannot give the King. * 


The CranceLLon of the Excazquer faid be thought it ne- 
ceſſary to lay a few words in anſwer to the abſtract ſpeech. of the 
Hon. Gentleman who had ſpoken laſt, reſpecting the competence 
of Parliament. Every Conſtitution, however founded in wif- 
dom, or however adminiſtered with juſtice, contained withia it- 
felf from the nature of human affairs, the ſeeds of decay, and 
here muſt ſubſiſt ſomewhere, a power capable of counteraQting - 
the effects which theſe cauſes would in time inevitably produce; 
and this muſt be the Sovereign Power wherever it was lodged ; 
that in the Britiſh Conſtitution that power was lodged in the Par- 
liament was a propoſition which could not be ſeriouſly doubted, 
The Hon. Gentleman had quoted Locke, Bolingbroke, and Ju- 
nius, but he (Mr. Corry) would beg leave to refer him to autho- 
rities, ſome earlier and ſame later, from the time of Fleta to 
Blackſtone, which would eftabliſh this, propoſition z that there 
muſt ſubſiſt ſomewhere à remedial power to correct thoſe evils, 
which in time muſt neceſſarily ariſe. He begged to aſk the 
Hon. Gentleman. if that power, was not veſted in Parliament, 
with whom it was Todged ? would he ſay it was veſted with the 
body of electors? what part of the Conſtitution juſtified that 
aſſertion ? The functions of the electors were confined to the 
chooſing of repreſentatives to. tranfact that buſineſs, which the 
ele&ors could not tranſact for themſelves. Would the H. Gentle: + 
man ſay it was veſted in the people at large? That would be an 
appeal from the Parliament to the people, to decide that which 
Purtlament was choſen to decide from the phyſical impoſſibility of 
the people exerciſing ſuch a power themſelyes. It was clear that 
if ſuch a power did not ſubſiſt, there were no means by which the 
benefits of the Conſtitution could be permanently ſecured ; and 
if it did ſubſiſt, it was equally clear that it could only be veſted 
in, and exerciſed by Parliament.—The Hon, Gentleman had ſpo- 
ken of a ſocial compact, as paramount to. the Conſtitution, but 
he had omitted to ſtate when that compact was made, by whom it 
was made, where it was depoſited or recorded, and by what means 
and on what occaſions it was to ſuperſede the authority of Parlia- 
ment. Such a power as that which muſt exiſt under this imagi- 
nary compact would be incompatible with the exiſtence of the 
- Britiſh Conſtitution, by which the ſovereign power of the State. 
was veſted without reſervation in the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, Ta the courſe of his ſpeech the Honourable Gentleman 
| had 
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had thought proper te detail at ſome length feveral inſtances 
in which Ireland had been opproſſed by the . of 955 
Britain. He could not but applaud the magderation with -whith - 
the Hon. Gentleman had ſpoken upon this ſubjef, though be 
could not hut expreſs his difapprobatiqn of the principles he had 
advanced and the effects they were likely to produce. He had 
mentioned two acts af Charles the ſecond, the one of which pro- 
hibited the Iriſh frgm exporting their cattle, and the other ro- 
hibited them the clony trade, and the 38 of King Willa, 
which prevented the exportation and deſtroyed the mapufaRure of 
woot in Ireland. But in commenting upon them, the Hon. 
Gentleman had not thought it neceſſary to ſtate that thoſe act 
were no longer in exiſtence, and that the poligy whigb dictated 
them was no more. Had the People of Frelara been brought 
to the bar, as had been propoſed by an Hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
© Parnelf) wauld nat the grazier have thought from the manper iu 
which the Hon, Gentleman ſpoke, that the penalties of the act 
were in force, and that the exportation of cattle was prohibited ? 
Would not the woolten manufacturer have thought that 2 
was a prohibition, . by 20 Engliſh act of Parliament again 
the exportetion ol from Ireland ? To declaim upon griev- 
ances which bad long ceaſed ta exiſt, could hardly be calculated 
far, hut certainly could anſwer, no ather end than chat of ig- 
flaming the public mind. He would not follow the Hon. 
through any more of his- ſpeech, but he thought it necoſlary to 
* obſerze upan two topics which had been mentioned in the de- 
| bate; the firſt was with regard to a compact between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland reſpecting the Linen Trade, and the other was 
an affertiqn which had been made, that ſpegial authority had heen 
iven to the Scotch Parliament to ena the Union with Eng- 
| oy With refpeR to the former, it had been ſtated early in 12 - 
debate that the Linen Trade of Ireland to Great Britain way ſe- 
"euxed by a compact between the two countries in the teign of 
King William, by which the export of Wyoollens from Ireland ts 
foreign countries was given up on the one hand, and the epcou- - 
r. 
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ragement of the Linen Trade of Ireland was ſtipulated on the 
ot He begged to apprize the Bran, Gentleman who made 
that ſtatement, that he was adopting a very dangerous ground on 
which to defend the Linen Trade of Irclahd : In Great Britain 
that compact was underſtood very differently, and it was contend- 
ed there, that whatever the compact was, it in fac no langer 
ſubſiſted, the conſideration on the part of Ireland having been 
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4 withdrawn ; the facts with reſpect to that compact on which this 
* | ent was founded, were theſe In the reign of William the 
o Third, when that arrangement was made on the addreſſes of the 
in two Houſes of the Engliſh Parliament, by which the woollen 
4 j exports of Ireland to foreign countries was to be a”: 
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and the linen manufacture in Ireland was to be encouraged, the 
Iriſh Parliament paſſed. an act, prohibiting the exportation of 
woollens for four years. That act expired, and the prohibition 
was never renewed by any act of the Iriſh Parliament. There. 
was, however, an act paſſed in the Engliſh Parliament, 10th 
William III. by which that prohibition was continued, and as 
the acts of the Parliament of England did at that time bind 
Ireland in fact, the export of Iriſh woollens to foreign coun- 
tries was ſtill prohibited. In 1779 Ireland demanded a free trade; 
and in 1782 the repeal of the 6th George I. declaring the right 
bf the Parliament of Great Britain to bind Ireland; but in con- 
ſequence of the act of Renunciation, the act of the ioth Wm. 
III. paſſed in England Became no longer in force, and the export 
cf Iriſh woollens no longer prohibited. * If, therefore, that pro- 
hibition, which was the conſideration on the part of Ireland was 
withdrawn, the compact did in conſequence no longer continue 
in foree; and therefore no right could be ſet up, under that com- 
pact, to the Britiſh market and to Brit iſh preferenees and boun- 
ties for the Iriſh linen manufacture. Such were the ſtatements. 
of thoſe who profeſs to ſtate. the facts, and to argue from them 
with reſpe& to that compact. It was not, therefore, the ſafeſt 
ground on which to reſt the claims of Ireland, with reſpe& to the 
linea manufacture in Great Britain. Upon the ſubje& of the in- 
competency of Parliament, it had been obſerved by an Hon. 
Bart, (Sir John Parnell) that the Scotch Parliament acted under 
ſpecial authority in enacting the Union. Firſt, it was to be ob- 
ſerved, that no ſuch ſpecial authority was ever pretended with 
reſpe& to the Parliament of England; and as to the Scotch Par- 
liament, it would be ſeen whether the facts would ſupport the ar- 
guments founded upon it by the Hon. Bart. In 1702, the Par- 
liaments of England and of Scotland, which were in being at 
the acceſſion of the Queen in both countries, each paſſed an act 
to enable the Queen to appoint Commiſſioners to treat of a Union 
between the two kingdoms ; and immediately after paſſing theſe 
acts, the Parliaments were both diſſolved, in 1702. The Com- 
miſſioners appointed met in the ſame year, and continued their de- 
liberations, notwithſtanding the diſſolution of the old and the 
election of the new Parliament, till the month of July in the fol- 
lowing year, when they were finally adjourned. It was to be 
preſumed, , that had theſe Commiſſioners concluded on terms, 
the treaty. would have been ratified by the Legiſlatures reſpec- 
tively, and it was not pretended that the Parliament of Scotland 
had any ſpecial authority for paſſing that act, for appointing 
Commiſſioners, nor for carrying the treaty into effect, had it 
been concluded before their AifÞolution. Now the fact relied 
upon by thoſe who ſtated a ſpecial authority having been given 
to the Parliament of Scotland to conclude a treaty of Union was 
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had thought proper ta detail at ſome length feveral inſtances 
in which Ireland had been opprefſed by the Parliament of Great 
Britain. He could not but applaud the moderation with which 
the Hon. Gentleman had ſpoken upon this ſubjef, though he 
could not hut expreſs his diſapprobstiqn of the principles he had 
advanced and the effects they were likely to produce. He had 
mentioned two. acta of Charles the ſecond, the one of which pro- 
hibited the Iriſh fram exporting their cattle, and the other 

hibited them the calony trade, and the 38 of King William, ..- 
which prevented the exportation and deſtroyed the mapufacture of 
woot in Ireland. But in commenting upon them, the Hon. 
Gentleman had not. thought it neceſſary to ſtate that thoſe acts 
were no lo in exiſtence, and that the poligy which qictateq 
them was 5, pau Had the People of Ireland been brought 
to the bar, as had been propoſed by an Hon. Baronet (Sir J. 


Panel] wauld nat the grazier have thought from the manner in 


which the Hon. Gentleman ſpoke, that the penalties of the act 
were in force, and that the exportation of cattle was prohibited? 
Would not the woolten manufacturer have thought that t 
was a prohibition, . by zu Eogliſh act of Parliament again 
the exportetion of wool from Ireland? To declaim upon Friov- 
ances which bad long cesſed ta exiſt, could hardly be calculated 
far, hut certainly could anſwer, no ather end than that of in- 
flaming the pubbc mind. He would not follow the Hon. Gent. 
agh any more of his- ſpeech, but he thought it necoſlary to 


tain and Treland reſpecting the Linen Trade, and the other was 
an affertiqn which had been wade, that ſpegial authority had heen 
iven to the Scotch Parliament to — 1 the Union with Eng- 
fond. With refpeR to the former, it had been ſtated early in t L 
rd Trade of Ireland to Great Britain was ſe- 


King William, by which the export of Woolleng from Ireland to 
foreigo countries was given yp on the one hand, and the epcou- - 


| 2 of the Linen Trade of Ireland was ſtipulated on the 
Ot 


1. He begged to apprize the Hon, Gentleman who made 
that ſtatemeut, that he was adopting a dangerous ground og 
which to defend the Liven Trade of Irelabd 1 Ip Great Prizain 
that compact was underftood very differently, and it was contend- 


ed there, that whatever the compact was, it in fact 80 longer 


ſubſiſted, the conſideration on the part of Ireland having been 
withdrawn ; the facts with reſpe& to that oompact on which, this 
ent was founded, were theſe :—[In the reign of William the 
ird: when that arrangement was made on the addreſſes of the 
two Houſes of the Engliſh Parliament, by which the woollen 
exports of Ireland to foreign countries was to be Ou” 
| an 
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aud the linen manufacture in Ireland was to be encouraged, the 
Iriſh Parliament paſſcd an a&, prohibiting the exportation of 
woollens for four years. That 2 expired, and the prohibition 
was never renewed by any act of the Iriſh Parliament. There 
was, however, an act paſſed in the Engliſh Parliament, 10th 
William III. by which that prohibition was continued, and as 
the acts of the Parliament of England did at that time bind 
Ireland in fact, the export of Iriſh woolleng to foreign coun- 
tries was till prohibited. In 1779 Ireland demanded a free trade; 
and in 1782 the repeal of the 6th George I. declaring the right 
of the Parliament of Great Britain to bind Ireland; but in con- 
ſequence of the act of Renunciation, the act of the 1oth Wm. 
III. paſſed in England Became no longer in force, and the export 
ef Iriſh woollens no longer prohibited. If, therefore, that pro- 
hibition, which was the conſideration on the part of Ireland was 
withdrawn, the compact did in conſequence no longer continue 
in foree; and therefore no right could be ſet up, under that com- 
pact, to the Britiſh market and to Brit iſn preferences and boun- 
ties for the Iriſh linen manufacture. Such were the ſtatements 
of thoſe who profeſs to ſtate. the facts, and to argue from them 
with reſpe& to that compact. It was not, therefore, the ſafeſt 
und on which to reſt the claims of Ireland, with reſpe& to the 
— manufacture in Great Britain. Upon the ſubject of the in- 
competency of Parliament, it had been obſerved by an Hon. 
Bart. (Sir John Parnell) that the Scotch Parliament acted under 
ſpecial authority in enacting the Union. Firſt, it was to be ob- 
ſerved, that no ſuch ſpecial authority was ever pretended with 
reſpe& to the Parliament of England; and as to the Seotch Par- 
liament, it would be ſeen whether the fats would ſupport the ar- 
ments founded upon it by the Hon. Bart. In 1702, the Par- 
iaments of England and of Scotland, which were in being at 
the acceſſion of the Queen in both countries, each paſſed an a& 
to enable the Queen to appoint Commiſſioners to treat of a Union 
between the two kingdoms; and immediately after paſting theſe 
acts, the Parliaments were both diſſolved, in 1702. The Com- 
miſſioners appointed met in the ſame year, and continued their de- 
liberations, notwithſtanding the diſſolution of the old and the 
election of the new Parliament, till the month of July in the fol- 
lowing year, when they were finally adjourned. It was to be 
preſumed, , that had theſe Commiſſioners concluded on terms, 
the treaty would have been ratified by the Legiſlatures reſpec- 
tively, and it was not pretended that the Parliament of Scotland ' 
had any ſpecial authority for paſſing that act, for appointing 
Commiſſioners, nor for carrying the treaty into fe. had it ' 
been concluded before their diſſolution. Now the fact relied 
upon by thoſe who ſtated a ſpecial authority having been given 
to the Parliament of Scotland to conclude a- treaty of Union was 
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this :—on the ſummoning a new. Parliament in Scotland the pro- 
clamation iſſued by the Queen recited two points, that whereas 


ſhe was engaged in an expenſive war, and whereas by authority of * 
acts of both Parliaments, ſhe had appointed Commiſtioners to treat 


of a Union to be ratified by both Parliaments, therefore the Parlia- 
vent was to be called. It was not ſtated by any writer except 
De Foe that any ſpecial authority of any kind was given to the 
Scotch Parliament, nor even hinted at by any cotemporary au- 
' thor, and it was now confidently ſtated that this mention of the 


Union in that Proclamation was the only trace of any docu- 


ment on which ſpecial authority could be ſuggeſted. It was fur. 
ther to be obſerved that as to the duties which took place in 
conſequence of their diffolution no ſpecial notification whatever 
to the electors of Scotland was made upon the ſabjeQ of Union, 
her writs. for election had nothiug ſpecial-—the proceedings at 
the election had nothing ſpecial the returns had nothing ſpecial}, 
and no ſpecial inſtructions or authorities of any ſort did in any 
part of Scotland take place. Had ſuch ſpecial authority been 
neceſſary, had all the acts of former Parliaments for accompliſhing 
an Union been defective for want of ſuch ſpecial authority, it was 
to be preſumed that ſome more ſpecial notification on the ſubject 
would have been made, ſome more ſpecial proceedings had, and 
ſome ſpecial record woũld ' ſome where or other have been made 
of the grant of ſuch authority.— It was perhaps fair to preſume 
that za lach a caſe the Parliament would have thought right to re- 
cord in the act, in which =, exercifed ſpecial, and above their 
ordinary powers, the grant of that authority. No ſuch record, 
however, nor any thing relating ro ſpecial authority in their le- 
giſlative acts for confirming ''the Union, Mr. Corry concluded 
with ſtating, that at ſo very late an hour he would not treſpaſs 
longer upon the indulgence of the Houſe. 


Dr. DviGtxan—L am ur willing to give my vate in ſupport 
of a meaſure of ſuch importance as the conſolidation of the realms 
of Great Britain and Ireland by an incorporating Union, without 
explaining to my countrymen the reaſons which have influenced 
me to contribute my weak aſſiſtance to ſo momentous & mcaſure. 


T ſhall endeavour to compreſs them into as ſinall a compaſs as 
poſſible: premifing, hower, that I feel no inconſiderable portion 


of diſatisfaction, in perceiving that my ſentiments on this occaſion 


are diffierent from thoſe of many able men, as remarkable for their 
public ſpirit, as for integrity, extent and ſtrength of talents, 


natural and acquired, and with whoſe: political opinions, ſince I 
took any part in gon buſineſs, I have heretofore generally con- 
curred. confels that I feel ſome conſolation in obſerving, that 
I differ alſo in opinion on the preſent buſineſs from other gentle- 
men, with whoſc political opinions, I never did, nor ever will 
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goncur, and that although there is a diviſion among the loyal 
and ſtaunch friends of the Conſtitution on the preſent queſtion, 
et there is an entire coincidence of opinion on it among all Jaco- 
bio traitors throughout the kingdom, they to a man are hoſtile to 
ir—rtheir principles I abhor; and I cannot refrain from expreſſing 
my uncalinefs at perceiving mauy loyal citizens of Dublin in this 
particular, dupes tothe practices aud deceptions of that dangerous 
anarchical blood-thirlty crew, I am foruticd in my opynion on 
this occaſion by refleQing, that notwithſtanding the hoſtility of 
ſome able honeſt men to the mealure, men of equal integrity and 
ability ſupport it, and I think the perſons of that defiriation, 
Friends to it, are much more pumeiuus than thoſe of the fame 
deſcription, who appear in the rauks of the adverſary. I ſhall _ 
firlt make a few oblervations on the preſent (tate of the natural 
and political connexion between Great Britain aud Ireland. The 
latter kingdom, from its geographical ſituation, is ſhut out from 
all ifitercourſe with the northern parts of Europe, except by the 
permiſſion of Great Britain: and as Great Britain lies between it 
and all parts of Europe, from Britany to the Northern Pole, ſo 
it is in its power to prevent in a great meaſure its communication 
with all the ſouthern parts of Europe; for Ireland, in reſpe& to 
all Europe, lies as it were behind Great Britain; it is alſo divided 
from Great Britain by à narrow channel only, extending the 
whole length of Ircland from North to South, in ſome places not 
above fix leagues wide; Its political connexion with Great Bri- 
tain I ſhall take up on the baſis of its Settlement in 1782, which 
is now iuſiſted upon by the adverſaries of an Incorpotating Union, 
as a final Settlement between the two kingdoms, never to be 
changed or altered. Ireland is connected with Great Britain by 
having one branch of its Legiſſative powef, to wit, the re 
branch and the whole of its executive power, in common with 
Great Britaiu, and che perſon inveitcd with its whole executive 
powet, and with a part of its Legiſlative power, endowed with a 
veto ou all deliberative reſolutions of the other two branches of the 
Legiſlative, relides in Great Britain: by the Settlement. of 1782, 
no bill, after it haz paſſed the two Houics of Parliament in Ire» 
land can become a law, till after it has been ſent into Great Bri- 
tain, under the Great Scal of Ireland, and is returned from thence 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain; that is in fact, till aſter it 
has been approved of. by his Majeſty, and his Britiſh Cabiaet 
Council; ſo that under the Settlement of 178 2, the Britiſh 
Miniſtry can prevent the enaction of aay law whatſoever in this 
Kingdom; and it ſeems to me that there is ſome inzceuracy in - - F 
ſtating the Legiſlature of this kingdom to. be independent under 
theſe eireumſtauces. Certain I am, that I have heard grievous 
complaints of the control of the Britiſh Cabiner exerciſcd over the 
Legiſlature of this kingdom, and the diſaſtrous effects on this 
G g 2 kingdom 
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kingdom of a double Cabinet, Engliſh and Iriſh, very patheti- 
cally inſiſted upon by gentlemen, who now oppoſe an Incorporat- 
ing Union on the principle of its ſubverting the Settlement of 
1782, and the independence of this * — I have been ſome- 


what ſurprized at finding this Houſe fo frequently amuſed with 
declamations on the point, whether the Settlement of 1782 was 


intended by the two kingdoms as a final adjuſtment of all matters 


in diſpute then, ſo as effectually to ſecure their perpetual con- 
nexion neceſſary to the happineſs, almoſt to the exiſtence of both 


as free ſtates, and to preelude all future poſſibility of ſeparation. 


Il look on the queſtion, whether that Settlement, at the time it 
was concluded, was conſidered or intended to be final or not, as 
totally immaterial. Debates upon it put me in mind of the con- 
duct of Lawyers on a ſuit, as deſcribed by that ſagacious obſerver 
of mankind, Captain Lemuel Gulliver: —“ In pleading,” ſays 
the Captain, they ſtudiouſly avoid- entering into the merits of 
„the cauſe ; but are loud, violent, and tedious, indwelling upon 
all circumſtances which are not to the purpoſe ; for inſtance, if 
« my neighbour claims my cow, they never deſire to know what 
« title my adverſary has to my cow, but whether the ſaid cow 
«© were red or black, her horns long or ſhort, whether the field I 
© graze her in were round or ſquare, and the like.“. 
The true queſtion on the ſettlement of 1782 to be' reſolved by 


this Houſe, is, whether that Settlement be ſuch as docs effectually 


ſecure” the perpetual connexion of the two kingdoms ? and not 
whether it was conſidered as final at the time it was entered into. 
— Sir, the preſent connexion between Great Britain and Ireland 
is ſuch as has no parallel in the hiſtory-of the world : it contains 


in it anomalies heretofore unknown to the law of nations, and the 


ſeeds of diſſolution ; theſe ancmalies muſt be coirected, and theſe 
ſeeds mnt be effectually prevented from ſtriking roots, which can 
only be effected by an 1 Union of the two king- 
doms. Separation, or rather an unſucceſsful attempt at ſepara- 
tion, which will be attended with the utter ruin and deſolation of 
this kingdom by civil war, will be the unavoidable and neceſſary 


conſequence of the rejection of that * offectual remedy.— The 


prefent connexion between theſe two kingdoms 1s not fimilar to 
an alliance offenſive and defenſive between two independent nations, 
which depends on ſtipulations entered into by the two contracting 
parties for mutual ſęcurity; for if the conditions of the alliance 
are not performed by one of them, the other may break off from 
the alliance, and look to other ſecurity, or take ſuch meaſures as 
it may think proper for its own defence, and may at any time 
enter into leagues and treaties with ether powers not inconſiſtent 
with its offenſive and defenſive alliance, and either party has a 
right to proclaim war'or make peace on reaſonable terms, and to 


call on the other to aſſiſt in war with its ſtipulated quota, or to 
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concur in a pacification on reaſonable terms, or ſuch as it may 
deem reaſonable : but the caſe is quite otherwiſe: with Ireland iu 
reſpe& to Great Britain; proclamation of war on the part of 
Great Britain againſt auy power whatſoever, immediately iutolves 
Ireland in hoſtilities, as part of the Britiſh empire, and Great 
may make peace without conſulting in any manner with Ireland 
on the terms or conditions, and without ſtipulating in any manner 
for her indemnity or compenſation for her loſſes in the war. Ire- 
land cannot =nter into any treary whatſoever, either commercial 
or otherwiſe, with any foreign power, but is bound by all the 
treaties into which Great Bruaia enters, without being even con- 
ſulted'on the expediency of them. Surely, fir, theſe are great badges 
of dependency; I have heard gentlemen at the other fide of the 
Houle complain bitterly of them, and whilſt they aſſert the 4nde- 
dence of this nation on Great Britain, and aſſert that ſuch 
independence was ſecured by the Settlement of 1782, and on 
that ſcore ſtruggle to ſupport that Settlement as final, and repro- 
bate all alteration, and conſequently an Incorporating Union: 
they canaot but admit the preſent connexion between the two 
nations, as ſettled in 1782, to be a connexion degrading, and in 
a high degree detrimental to this nation, and that it contains 
within ſelf, a mine of combuſlibles, which one day or other will 
be ſprung, and involve the country in confuſion, ruin and deſola- 
tion, which it will take a, century to repair. Excluſive of the 
aforeſaid great imperial ſources of diſcontent and animoſity 
between the two nations, ariſing from the very nature of their pre- 
ſeat connexion, are there no other cauſes of diſunion interwoven 
with it? What loud complaints have we repeatedly heard in this 
Houſe, of the ſhackled ſtate of our commerce by our preſent con- 
nexion with Great Britain fince the year 1782? Are theſe cauſes 
removed? It is admitted, that the Settlement of 1782 was not 
final with reſpect to the Tariff between the two nations; we 
rejected the commercial propoſitions fince 1782, which were 
de ſigned to ſettle that Tariff, with diſdain, on a ſuppoſition that 
they trenched on our imaginary independence ; profeſſing that we 
would not barter conſtitution for commerce. Is the Channel 
Trade between Great Britain and Ircland, yet ſettled to our ſatis- 
faction? Is the India Trade? Are numberleſs other cauſes of 
_ diſcontent, jealouſy and emulation on the point of trade between 
theſe two commercial and adjacent nations, yet removed? Are 
the mouths of our ranting patriots continually bellowing in our 
cars, that the intereſts and purſuits of the two nations in point of 
trade are incompatible and irreconcileable; 4nd that the animolity 
of the inhabitants of the two countries is inſtinctive, yet cloſed ? 
Or are they ever likely to be cloſed-in the preſent ſtate of cor- 
reſpondence and brittle connexion of the two countries? Surely 
not; the preſent connexion between them is rather a faithleis 
| , truce, 
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truce, infide inducie ! than a permanent ſlate of harmony and 
pow Federal Unions, ſuch as was that of the United Provinces; 
ing en Union of a number of (mall Republics for mutual defence, 
the preſent Union of the ſeveral ſtates of America, aud of the. 
Germanic Body, have been always accounted weak, and ineffi- 
cient, , we know by experience they are ſo: look to Germany; 
look to the United Provinces z they will all in proceſs of time 
ſubmit to the ſame fate with the United Provinces, that is, be 
reduced to flavery by a potent neighbour ;'or will break and ſe- 
parate into diſtinct Sovereignties independent of each other. Vet 
the preſent connexion between Great Britain and Ireland is more 
infirm and fleeting than even a federal Union: for in a federal 
- Union an aſſembly is formed by deputics ſent from all the. ſtates 
which compoſe it, as the States General of the United Provinces, 
the Diet of the German Empire, the Congreſs of America, which 
aſſembly" is empowered to decide and | D007 on all matters 
- neceſſary, to their common ſecurity and intereſt, and to whoſe 
_ decifions the whole Union is bound to ſubmit. Bat there is no 
fuch common aſſembly to ſupport the eonnexion between Grea 
Britain and Ireland, and to conſult for the reſpective intereſts 
both. Such a connexion can never be ſupported but by the 
decided ſuperiority of thę one ſtate ariſing from ſuperior ſtrength 
and opulence, and the decided inferiority of the other in both 


particulars,” Hence it ariſes, that it will always be the intereſt of 


the ſtronger to retam the weaker in its ſtate of inferiority : and of 
the weaker to ſtruggle for equality at leaſt, and to endeavour to 
free itſelf from ſubjection to the other by every poſſible or feaſible 
means, Such a connexion.is always hollow, attended by tumult 
and difforders conſtantly encreaſing and fermenting and at 
length ending in civil war 24 abolare ſubjugation z of ſepara- 
tion by the intereſted aſſiſtance of ſome ambitious neighbour: 


The probable durability of the preſent connexion between Great 


Britain and Ireland cannot be ſupported by any arguments drawn 
from the circumſtance, that his Majeſty and his nee for 
three generations have enjoyed the crown of Great Britain and 
the Electoral digaity, as Sovercigggdpt Hanover, without any 
convulſion, or probability of his being diſturbed in the enjoyment 

of both ; it cannot be from thence jule | 
Great Britain and Ireland, which fince 1782, depends on their 
having a common Sovereign, may be reaſonably expected to 
endure without the proſpe& of any convulſive panꝶs of diſunion or 
ſeparation. For the King of Great Britain is not EleQor of 
Hanover, by virtue of his being King of Great Britain, And 
the intereſts of Great Britain and Honover are ſo completely diſ- 
tin, that the Engliſh Miniſtry can have no neceſlity of interfer- 
ing with the Regency of Hanover, or its intereſts, external or 
internal, nor can they ever claſh : his Majeſty of Great Britain, as 
Elector of Hanover, is a vaſſal and ſubject of the — and 
a Over 


erred, that the connexion of 
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Hanover is a province of the German empire, from which it can - 
not be ſevered whilſt the Germanic Body exiſts, it never can have 
any further connexion with Great Britain than it has at preſent z 
and the intercourſe between the two countries is extremely con- 
fined, as Hanover lies on the Continent, is almoſt ſurrounded by 
the other German provinces, and has but a very contracted com- 
munication. with rhe ſea ; nor can there exiſt any cauſe of difſen- 
ſion between Great Britain and Hanover conſidered as a diſtinct 

rincipality ; and the King of Great Britain may ever remain a 
ſubject of the empire as Elector of Hanover, without the inter- 
ference of Great Britain to ſupport her title to the Electorate, 
and without its being at all material to Grrat Britain, whether 
he is or is not Elector of Hanover. But every one of theſe cir- 
cumſtances are directly reverſed when the connexion between 

Great Britain and Hanover is compared with that which has ſub- 
ſiſted between Great Britain and Ireland fince tbe year 1782.— 
When gentlemen inſiſt that a Settlement between the two nations in 
1782 is final, and conſequently wants no amendment o1 alteration, 
that it 18 in itſelf ſufficient to maintain a connexion between the twe 

countries, and that any further Union is unneceſſary ; I cannot 

but wonder by what arguments any of them will ſupport their on 
confiſtency, Gentlemen whom I have heard arguing with tbe 
utmoſt 4 cls in every ſeſſion of Parliament ſince that period, 
for the neceſſity of alterations in the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of 

Ireland, as well in reſpect to its internal proviſions for the 

ment of the ſubjects, as in external regulations reſpecting its con- 

nexions with England, which they now aſſert were finally and for 

ever ſettled in 1782 :— Witneſs the complaints of the inequality 
of the Channel Trade ; of the excluſion from the Eaft India 

Trade; of the importation of Engliſh ManufaQures : of the con- 

traction of the Colony Trade, and of the Woollea Manufacture 

of Ireland; of the want of protecting Duties; of the interference 
of the Engliſh Cabinet with Iriſh affairs; and of the double Cabi- 
net, of the hiftory of the connexion between Great Britain and- 

Ireland, being a hiſtory of oppreſſion and in injury on the part of 
Britain, as well before as fince the year 1782 ; of fugacious Eng- 

liſh Adminiſtrations in Ireland not accountable for their conduct 

to the Iriſh Parliament, of Ireland being involved in the wars of 

Great Britain, without being conſulted on the expediency of 

war or peace, or having any power to promote or obſtruct either 

the one or the other; of the incapacity of Ireland to treat with 
foreign ſtates; its total deprivation of all federative capacity: 
with a multitude of other inconvenitneies, defects and imperfect- 
ions of the Settlement of 1782, and perpetual declamatious on the 
neceſſity of Reforms, Emancipations, &c. directly tending to the 
utter ſubverſion of the preſent. Conſtitution and. the Settlement of 
1782, yet theſe are the very gentlemen who now reſt their princi- 


% 
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pal argument againſt an Incorporating Union on the perſection 
of the ſyſtem of 1782, inſiſting that all attempts further to 
firengthen the connexion between the two realms as ſettled in 
1782, and to. extinguiſh national animoſities, are not only unne- 
ceſſary, but pernicious and deſtructive to Ireland. ] will now 
proceed to ſtate and anſwer the other objections which I have 
heard urged againſt an - Incorporating Union of the two king- 
doms ; as I ſhall have an opportunity in my progreſs of ſtating, 
and I hope of proving, the poſitive advantages which muſt reſult 
to Ireland from it: and the ruin and deſtruct ion which will be the 
certain conſequences of its rejection. It is firſt objected, that the 
independence of Ireland will be deftroyed by an Incerporating 
Union with Great Britain. I have already pretty fully demon- 
ſtrated, that Ireland in its preſent ſituation cannot be conſidered 
as an independent kingdom, properly ſpeaking : and beſides if 
independence applied to Ireland, means the ſu//ftantive independence 
of a kingdom unconneRed with any other nation, ſave by treaties of amity 
containing reciprocal obligations entered into between equals, and poſ- 
Ang an Imperial Government within uſelf. It is pretty plain to 
common underſtandings, that Treland in that ſenſe is not now an 
independent nation, for Ireland is a province of the Britiſh empire. 
The crown of Ireland is not an Imperial crown, it is inſcparably 
united, annexed to, and independent upon the Imperial crown of 
England, (now the Imperial'crown of Great Britain), and whoe- 
ver is King of Great Britain, is ipſo facto, King of Ireland. — 
Sneh is the language of 'our own Statute law, repeated over and 
over again in our Statute books unrepealed, and which never 
can be repealed ; becauſe his Majeſty of Great Britain can never 
give his Royal aſſent to any law authorifing the ſpoliation of his 
Royal Diadem, by tearing the moſt valuable jewels from it, unleſs. 
compelled by fatal neceſſity, and the ſucceſsful iſſue of rebel- 
lion, which Heaven avert !—But ſhould it be even admitted 
that Ircland is an independent nation, how can it be inferred 
or proved that ſhe would loſe her independence, or any degree of 
indepeadence which ſhe may now enjoy, by an Incorporatinz 
Union with Great Britain: by ſuch Union ſhe becomes one 
body with Great Britain, and conſequently muſt enjoy equal 
independence with Great Britain :—they will together form 
one conſolidated independent Empire: the part of that Empire 
Weſt of the-Iriſh Channel, will be as independent as that part of 
England ſouth of the Frent, and that part North of the Trent, 
or that part of Great Britain, North of the Tweed; and 
Ireland will be no more a province dependent on England, 
than England or Scotland are provinces dependant on Ireland, or 
on one another. The objeQtion ſeems to me to be founded on ſo- 
. Phiſtry, on this deceitful poſition, that each part of the ſame body, 
being dependent in ſame meafure pon the rofl of the body, the whe'e 


thus 


thus compeſed of | ts dependent on each other, cannot be ſail to form 
one in 


— 


agreed to, which ſhall not be deemed by .theſe Parliaments, who 


will ever attempt to infringe the conditions promotive of the in- 
tereſts of each country af nh and of the whole body in 


* 
though whilſt they adhere together they form one body detached 
from all others. The Gentlemen who ſupport ſuch a dogma, 


the State; for the manifeſt good and advantage of the ſubjecta, 


ments of Great Britain and Ireland, before any Union can be 


3.L234TEG oo 
becauſe it is compoſed of dependent particles ; 


would do well to confider how they can, in ſuch reaſoniog, main. 
tain the independence of Ireland: for by the ſame argument, the 
four provinces of Ireland being dependent each on the other three, 
the four together cannot form one independent body. p 
It is in ike ſecond place objected, that the ſuperior number of 
Britiſh members in the Imperial Parliament, will. give them the 
power of oppreſſing Ireland, and infringing the conditions on 
-which an incorporating Union may be concluded. | 
I admit that there muſt be a power in all ſtates paramount and 


U 


ſupreme, that can alter or abrogate all the laws and regulations of 


and enact new laws for the ſame purpoſes ; but ſuch ſupreme pow- 
er is reſtrained within the bounds of reaſon and juſtice, and the 
preſent argument is fourded on a preſumption of fraud and ill- 
faith, which the principles of natural law, as well as the expreſs 
maxims of our own. municipal law, forbid us to entertain, Our 
own law tells us that fraud is not to be preſumed. When King 
Henry VIII. conſulted the judges, then removable at the will of 
the Crown, on the queſtion whether a bill of attainder paſſed againſt 
a man by Parliament, then alſo enſlaved, . without calling on the 
object of it to anſwer, or giving him a trial-—would be valid? the 
judges told him that ſuch an act, from the tranſcendent power of 
Parliament, would be valid; but they truſted that. ſo great and 
honourable a Tribunal as that of Parliament would never degrade 
itſelf, and make ſo flagitious an uſe of their ſupreme authority, as 
to adopt ſuch a proceeding againſt auy man. And an anſwer of a 
ſimilar nature might be Calficient to the preſent objection, the Par- 
liament being 'now independent, becauſe there is a mighty differ- 
ence between power itſelf and the juſt or unjuſt exerciſe of it ; and 
the objection can have no weight if we are to preſume, as by lau 
we are directed, that the * * Parliament will be guided by 
juſtice in their proceedin ut there {till remains a more power - 

ful anſwer to the objection, and that. is, that the conditions of an 
incorporating Union muſt be canvaſſed fully in the two Parlia- 


effected j and it is morally certain, that no conditions will be 


are ſuppoſed to underſtand the intereſts of their country, advan- 
tageous as well to the nations reſpectively, as to the empire at 
large. And when the two nations ſhall become one by an incor- 
porating Union, can it be ſuppoſed that the Imperial Parliament. 
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eneral. Such a proceedin with, reſpeR to either cqunt 
Fel whole body, and would be . contrary = = 
tereſt of the infrin gers; as it would be deſtruqtive of the Foy 
and firength of the whole human body for all the 

excepicd, to conſpi * 0 wit ber the le 3 therefore mm can he n D 


apprehenſion of, the breach of the conditians of an inco ati! 
Vnion by the Iaper; Parliament, | to the prejudice of 1 
ugleſs we ſhall fuypole tlint the Britih Members ſhall all 
bind, as well t te ju uktice as to 80. own intereſt. Beſides i it way; 


be. ſtipulated: in treaty of Union, that any breach of che con- 
ditions ſhall deemed 2 diſſolution of the Union; 25 was Gong & 12 
the treaty of Union of Englaud and Scotland ; and expe 
proved, that no attempt at a breach of the condpionsof th cies 
was ever made. Loan only conceive. ons, caſe in ch: the condi- 
tions of an incorporating Union of 3 reat Britain and Ireland. 
may he altered, an that is, when alle a, very great majority of 
the repreſentatives of 2 of the contractin nations, Tha Thall Ea 
for an alteration of any of the articles which peculiarly afſeQs ane 
of them,. without any ſpeciol intereſt is in the other to reſiſt ſuch a 
change: In that ak I ap denk an alteration might Þ e juſtly 
* on the principle of Yolenti non fit injuria. 
ed, ly, That Ireland by an Ine 
will becone Tubje to the 3555 taxes and debt o Sn b 
This. obj n OY be entirely, dove away, by eg Ripulati. 
ons in Union, that Ireland ſhall be only liable to ſuch 
tion a e the public burt eng, 25 are ſuitable to 1 * means and 
nances, Such Ripulations i in favour of Scotland have been in- 
ſerted i in the treaty of Union between En land and Scotland, and 
have never been: wolated. —But this des is in truth founded 
en deception, for it is founded on the haſcleſs, aſſumption, that 
Ireland, after an Tecorppnting, Union ſhall take place, will re- 
main in us preſent fituation, or a, worſe in points-of trade, i im- 
provement and opulence, eres it is res wn, thay Ireland: 
poſſeſſing as Tul a, foil as Great Britain, and. binge when ĩu- 
corporated with that. nation, as advanta uſly Gtuat for com- 
merce, muſt, become in time, und not at a very remote 2 equal 
to Great Britain 3 in local population, eres and, wealth. er 
| . being theri- on an exact level with thole of Great 
Britain, in termixed with them, and and becoming one people with. 
them, the preſent induſtrious: habits and purſuits of the one nation 7 
its commerce. and manufactures muſt be ſpeedily communicated: 
to the other, and become common to both: when we con- 
template the happineſs, wealth, and comforts © life which the. 
inhabitants of Great B ritain enjoy at preſent in a much, ſuperior 
degree (thou h 125 to the — 4 heavy debis and taxes) 10 the, 
inhabitants 97 Ireland, what Itiſhmay would repine, or have cauſe 
* if the inhabitants d Ircland were put on an _ 
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level in all-theſe particulars with the inhabitants of Great Britain 
Ef we ſhall, in cafe of an Tocorporatiog Union, have heavier wed 
chey will be no grievances, if we ſhall Have thore gtnple ſources of 
weufch, i greater capacity of paying, und greater funds remaini 
to expend on dur cotnforty and rajoyments,—I am aware; that it - 

been afferted by awery great ind trply 1 authority, 
at the td of Ireland cungot and will not be iberehſed by an 
ee een 
trade of Ireland could not be injared by Great Britain, 
he Moald Ueszn to injure it, for that Ihud has other and ay lu. 
Erative markets for her commodities m1 Great Britain 2 my own 
Watt of Teil ia commercial affairs, end my ſettled opinion of the 


| biey ant en information of the der bf theſt doctrines 
t 


— 


me #t Teal novel, ſuducd me, after Meir publichtſon, to con- 
Ader them With grent attention, to examine the documents on 


which have uppebred, as well in the Enylifh as the Trifh prints, « 

After the bery beft add moſt mature confiderition of them, I prof, 
I cannot àcquieſck in them; for, in. the firk place, ad to the pro- 
ionats cbm mere and opulenee of Greet Britain, vaſtly exceed 
hoſe of Trelabd, 1 eaundt Welk concrive, when Ireland firuated ab 
Hal form one 


wich they wert founded, and to reid the ſejeral anſwers to 2 


= is, . feng as fertile — — Britain 
nd the ſache Body with Great Britain by an Incorporating Union, 
that part of that bi Mit best f. the eathft health an. 


*#igobur, aud tlint another pärt, with All the vital juices In fall 
| Free bircultion, without ang obRtroctivii whitſoever to im 


their cburſe, hall remain in u debilitited and Whered fare; on 
the contfüry; I im clearly of dpitiion; that the wealth and com- 
merce of Great Britain muh by 4n Yaion be commonicited with 
ind, ind that Treland will thereby acynite a proportidnate and 
Tyaility in trade with Great Britdin Arid every part of it — 

In the ſecond place, 1 am tenvijiced that kreland id indebted for 


almoſt her whole commerce to Great Britain; ſhe bas bpetied to 


Ireland thee trade öf Ber bolohies j AE his Mielded her prinei 
wapyfiQhets; to Which fe Mas opebed her own * a 

düntiet and feſttutned the tiiportition of maticfictures of the 
ſume nitart from other boniitries by duties. At no other thatkety 


on the fü If the lobe could the mibofyRures bf Tteland be 
iſpoſed bf th the Lame eig ſic affords a resdy tiffirket, 
tidy fale edy return fot the commodities of Irelind, which 


no other d#risf conld Afford; and which we would ber: bor 
2 tritt . — bp fame tHe Sh other natiohs, who 
would refdire longer cregits, Britiſh feats ſecpre the foreign com- 
meter af Ireland throughout thie globe, and thi hoſtility of Great 
Britain fo refand* waitld at once dimitiilire almoſt all Irim com- 
merce, tid manufacture; and the balance of trade between Great 
Priteig acid Irctind i much in Erba of the latter kisgdom.— 
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Fourthly, it is objected, that the City of Dublin will be depopu- 
lated and injured, and its trade ruined by an incorporating Union, 
Of all the objections againſt the meaſure, this bas the greateſt 

5 with the maſs of 

weakeſt : Such has been the power of deception, that this falla+ 

cious argument has impoſed upon and miſled. the loyal- Citizens of 


Dublin, ho, in the late atrocious Rebellion ſo courageouſly ſtood, 
forth the champions and the bulwarks of the Conſtitution in Church 
and State, and has ſo far blinded their underſtandiogs as to render 
them careleſs even of their own preſervation, of their liberties - 


and properties, and induced them to permit themſelves to be 


the dupes and tools of the ſanguinary Jacobin Traitors, who ſo 
lately deluged their country with the belt Proteſtant blood in the, 
nation; the Conſpirators who originally planned that bloedy_ in- 


ſurrection, and the ruffians employed in che maſſacres with which 
it was accompanied, aud whoſe carcaſes juſtly. forfeited to the law, 


have been bailed from the. executioner, by ,what has been ſtiled the 
lenity of Goxyerment, now openly and triumphantly appear, ,kead- _ 

the — and 
ſedition, there to enter into engagements for the ſubverſion of the 
Conſtitution, and to affix their ſiguatures, at the deſire: of the 


ing the deluded citizens to the altars of rebellion, 


pardoned and ungrateful traitors, to the manifeſipves of threaten» 
ed and meditated inſurrection. Bound as I am from general, and 
in many inſtauces perſonal attachment, gratitude and intereſt, ta 
promote to the Extremity of my abilities, the welfare and proſperiy 
of the City of Dublin, in which, though not my native place, I | 
have been nurtured and educated - from. my early infancy ; and 
which comprehends ſo many of my. cloſeſt and moſt valued connec- 


tions, I cannot view with indifference this fatal deluſion of many 


of its moſt loyal and worthy citizens. I heartily deplore it, and 


ſhall uſe, my | endeavours to awake them to the calls of loyalty, | 


honour, ſecurity and, peace, ee. 1 

| T haye already, I truſt, proved, that the trade and wealth of Ire- 
land muſt be increaſed by an Union, which will open ſources of 
commerce yet unknown in this country] it will increaſe wealth in 
the ſame proportion, and capital muſt increaſe by the additional 


ſeeurity which the lives and properties of the inhabitants of Ireland 


will acquire by ſuch Union; and the city of Dublin muſl particie 
pate largely in the increaſed commerce, wealth ard capital of the 
nation at large, Dublin is fituated about midway. in the Iriſh 
channel. Tts port, t t acceſſible by ſhips of as great burthen 


as that of Liverpogſoyet is a much better port than that of the 
latter place, much more caſily acceſſible, and ſhips of three or 
four hundr large enough for carrying on commerce to any 
of the globe, may reſort to it. Dublin is capable of receiv- 
ing great improvements as a commercial city, ſufficient to ſecure 
to it for ever a decided ſuperiority in point of * 
er 


the people, and yet it is infinitely the 


* 


* 


* 
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other town in Irdand; and if an annual ſum ſhall be appropriated: 
out of the treaſury for compleating the two canals, which commu- 
nicate with it on the north and. ſouth, (already far advanced) 
under proper regulations, ſo as to finiſh the water-carriage from 
Dublin in the Shannon, it will extend into Connaught, and may 
be further extended. in that province by means of the river Suck. 
Such an improvement will ſecure for ever to Dublin the excluſive 
import and export trade of this iſland, in a tract of country the bett 
in the kingdom, of near one hundred miles broad, and reaching 
almoſt from the channel to the Weſtera Ocean, The compleating 
theſe canals at the public expence, may be made one of the articles 
of the Union, and will alone compenſate ten- fold for any partial 
loſs which it is ſuggeſted that Dublin may ſuffer by it ; for it 6 
not even in, that the nation at large will ſuffer by an Union 
in point of commerce; all that is attempted to be proved (and the 
proof has totally failed) is, that Ireland will not gain in point of 
trade by this meaſure. Other advantages to the city of Dublin, 
not prejudicial tothe kingdom at large, may be ſtipulated for in 
the treaty of Union. We are now to confider what the loſs is, 
that it is ſuggeſted the city- will ſuftain by an incorporating Union. 
It is foggelied, that many other port towns will riſe ia commerce” 
on the ruins of that of Dublin in caſe of an Union: I cannot ſee 
any reaſonable ground Sr ſuch ſuggeſtion, but if there is any, I 
have already pointed out one effectual method, not only to ſecurc 
Dublin in its preſent trade; but to increaſe it to a degree hitherto 
never experienced or hoped for. It is next ſuggeſted, that Dublin 
will decay, as well in population as trade, by its ceaſing to be the 
annual place of meeting of Parliament ; and that abſentees will 
will be. increaſed, as well from Dublin as from the reſt of the 
kingdom, by an Union, which will therefore drain the kingdom 
in general, and Dublin in particular, of great ſums of money annn- 
ally. -I cannot think that the kingdom in general, or Dublin in 
particular, might be drained of great ſume of money by the in- 
creaſe of abſentees, which, it is ſuppoſed, will happen on an 
Union taking place, for I do not think that it will cauſe any very 
material increaſe of abſentees, Already our abſentees, and many 
of them of very great landed eſtates, are very numerous, and moſt 
of our nobility aud conſiderable gentry, who are reputed reſidents, 
ſpend their ſummers, or a conſiderable part of them in England, 
citheir in or near London, or at the ſeveral watering places in 
England. Thirty of our Peers, and one hundred of our Com- 
moners, are to fit in the Imperial Parliament; of theſe common. 
ers, fixty-four are to be elected for the counties at large, eighteen 
more for cities or towns, which are alſo counties, and the remainder 
for corporate towns, conſiderable for their population and extent : 
ſo that almoſt rhe whole of the Iriſh repreſentatives in the Com- 
mons of the Imperial Parliament will be returned on Loan 
. | 4K. elections. 
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elections. And all ſuch perſons, to ſecure their intereſts in 
counties and towns which they repreſent, will be obliged to ſpend; 
their ſummers, 2 ſeaſons of receſs of the Imperial arljaments) 
among their Iriſh cont ityents, in of ſpen ing them, as they 
now * in England. Of the thirty rity w bo 6 are to repreſent 


the Iriſh Peerage in the Imperial Par, ty many ſuch as 

at preſent ſpend their whale time, or the 3 in pgland ; 

from whence I infer, that Ireland in N ay of Ji 
D 


derably, pe perhopy not at all, by ao 

will certainly loſe the partial refidenct of ef end 
Parliament annually, but Abe all ; for many Ee! 4 
now members of the Iriſh P iament, ſuch as 

lawyers now in Parliament, and many others v the '8 wes 
or near Dublin, and who will not be of the 0 th 
Imperial Parliament, will continue to rehde i in ap al places 
abode. The city will alſo continue the metr book 
the — of the courts of Juſtice, and 7 & nat * thi 
whole, cannot, by my tatio er an 

than about fifty nd aa goa perhaps e A tn 5 $ 
and will certainly be a gainer of ſergral hundreds of thouſabds an» 
nually. by the means have ſuggeſted, aud by other 5 ng in 
its favour, which may be inſerted- in the treaty of 2 
Union. And the city of Dublin will be certainly ind » as 
well in wealth as population, by ſuch a meaſure. ing the 
treaty for an Union between Eng and and Scotland, 5 
methods for inflaming the inhabitants For 1 ta : 

| meaſure, were adopted by a 2 

25 are now made uſe of to inflame the e of Pal 
Edinburgh, in leſs than a century ſince That Union took place, 

has been more than doubled in extent and AE. rn E in 
wade, wealth and magnificence improved ten My arguments 
are therefore warranted, hot by reaſon only, but experience : 8 
the citizens of Dublin will ſo6n have ood cauſe to reprobate and 
execrate the fraudulem and fangũinary inical affaſſins; by whom 


they are at preſeut fo fatally miſled.— t is in the fifth place object | 


ed that, the Iriſh Parliament is not competent to her into and 
conclude * a treaty with the ſiſter kingdom for an Incorporating 
Union. The campeteney of the Iriſh Parliament to ſuch a meaſure, 
has been ſo fully and ably fron, by a embe of this 
in his ſpeech vs the expediency of an bach in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, which ſpeech has been fince — 5 7 the futility ity 
and inepitade of the objection fo fully expoſed t it is not 
ceffary for me to be at much trouble, in ſcquti * phantom of 
forenlian quibbling inanity out of WW 2 . A brief examination 
12 on t he preſent oe- 
caſibn, may however not be amiſs. The beſt writers on the Britiſh 
RT and thoſe who have wound up their ideas 0 lite 
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pla Fey wo the bigheſt tone which can conſiſt with any - 
mony or ſtability of Goverument, Mr. Locke in particular, 
hy it down as a maxim, that each member of the Commonwealth 
* ſurrendered to the Rate, or ſupreme Legiſtative r, and 
veſted in it, all his ri hte under ths law of nature. fa the 11th. 
chapter of Mr. 's, treatiſe. on Government, is to be found 
the following paſſage. ® The ſupreme Legiſlative power ia every 
- Commonwerk is the joint power of every member of the ſo- 
« ciety, give up to that perſon or aſſembly which is Legiſlator, 
+ and is what thoſe perſons had in a ſtate of aature before they 
« entered into the ſociety, and gave up to the community.” A 
kttle further on he adds, . This power, is the utmoſt bounds of 
« it, is limited to the public of the facicty,” And in the 
doſe of his 19th chapter he writes thus, . The power which every 
« individual gave the ſociety, when he entered into it, can never 
« revert, to tlie individuals again, as long as the ſociety laits, but 
«. will always remain in the community 3 becauſe without this 
« n no commonwealth, which is con- 
«. trary to — — agreement. So allo, when. the Society 
« hath ies in ans Aſſembly of men to coutinae 
«in the 2 A with direction and ꝛuthority of. 
« providin ag fock. fucceflors, the Legiſlative (whick he in Fat 
6 Nass ſtiles the Supreme Power) can never revert to the People: 
«- whilft that Government laſts : Becauſe having provided a Legiſ- 
« lative with power to continue for ever, they have given up their 
* political power te, the Legiſlative, and can never reſume, it.“ 
Monteſquieu, in the 6th Chapter of bis 14th- Book, where be 
treats of the En 5 Conſtitut ion, lays it down as a maxim: 
« That the to have no in the Goveramens, 
« but for the — of Repreſentatives which is within their 
« reach.” It | Ia notorious, that a man in a Rate of nature. bas full 
authority and power to join any other man or ſet of men, and to 
form with them a commonity, or to connect himſelf with a com- 
munity already formed, and become a member of that community 
which is willing to receive him as a member. This natural right 
each man has given up to the community, and: the Supreme. Legiſ- 
lative Power of the community is inveſted with thas ht, and: 
— is competent to join any other commo th in aa 
rporating K 22 to 34 the ſubjects of the State ta 
Cl in ration ; er of the illative i is bounded. 
only by t "the pabic good of the fc fociety, of which it is- a, better 
judge than tumultuous unconſtit and. illegal — 
people, and Lg or he members. of yr roman | 
they elected t eir Repreſentatives, them to be the- 
beſt j es. Mr. Locke publiſhed his Ao. pos Government in 
the yea 1690, be had been the Secretary and Confidant of tha. 
ee Earl of Shafiſbury ; and had been 3 CEE 
during 
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ä during the domination of the Republican Fauaticks, and was a ing 
brought up in the extremity of Whig .princigles, and publiſhed 11 


his Work at the time civil diſſenſions were at the higheſt, for the the 
purpoſe of juſtifying the Revolution, at that time a recent tran” 
ſaction not compleatly and fully eſtabliſhed. One principal accu- | 
ſation againſt the abdicated Family was, that they deſigned to 4: 
ſubjugate the kingdom to France. This deſign was principally 


not diſtin& and ſeparate in their preſent condition: For one branch 
of the Legiſlative, and the Supreme Executive, is one. and the 
ſame in both—Thirdly, the Iriſh Legiſlative is not a ſupreme 
power in Ireland, for the exerciſe of its authority may be at all 
times cramped and impeded by the Engliſh Cabinet in many and 
moſt inſtances ; and it has no federative or imperial authority re- 
ſpecting foreign nations, nor has its Executive any ſuch authority, 
as derived from the Iriſh Legiſlature ; and if the Iriſh Legiſlature 
veſted their whole Legiſlative Authority in the Britiſh Leg:ſlature, 
ſuch a procecding would not amount to the ſubjection of the Iriſh 
Nation to a foreign Power, even on Mr. Locke's principles, and 

to a conſequent diſſolution of Government. But an Incorporat - 

5 2 l ; ing 


attributed to Charles II. and his Miniſtry, and was one of the ac. * 
cuſations of Lord Shafteſbury, the patron of Mr. Locke, againſt * 
the Court in the reign of that Monarch. Mr. Locke therefore in th 
his 19th Chapter on the diſſolution of Governments, ſtates, rather * 
too largely, that the alteration of the Legiſlative is a diſſolution * 
. +. of Government :” and then ſubjoins, that * the delivery of the FR 
People into the ſubjection of a foreign Power, either by the kar 
Prince, or the Legiſlative, is certainly a change of the Legiſ- oh 
lative, and ſo a diſſolution of the Government.” In ref; to 4 
the firlf poſition of Mr. Locke, that a change of the Legiſla- * 
tive is a diſſolution of Goverument: I believe the Gentlemen who R 
oppoſe this meaſure, will ſcarcely ſubſeribe to the truth of it: ſo 
For they have for a ſeries of years been preaching on the neceſſity A 
ef a change in the Legiſlative, as well by * moſt of the E 
Boroughs, as by new-modelling the remainder z and by extending 1 
the Elective Franchiſe to large bodies of the People, heretofore tl 
diſqualified. by the Laws of the Commonwealth: Some of which 1 
pretended Reforming ſchemes have ſucceeded, and all which would I 
immediately operate as alterations in the Legiſlative Body. But g 
it is neceflary to advert to the ſecond poſition of Mr. Locke, and 1 
to try whether the concluſion of a Treaty of Incorporating Union 
with Great Britain by the Iriſh Legiſlature, on terms of abſolute 5 
equality and communication of all privileges, can be deemed a de- 1 
livery of the Iriſh Nation into a ſubjection to a foreign Pocuer. 1 
It is to be obſerved in the firſt place, that Great Britain in re- 1 
ſpect to Ireland is not a foreign Power, both Nations compoſe one h 
Empire, whoſe intereſts with reſpe& to all other Nations is one. 
and the ſame. Secondly, the Legiſlatures of the two Nations are 1 
( 
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ing Union with Great Britain admits of no ſuch interpretation, 


2s the delivery of the Iriſh Nation to a 2 to Great Britain. 


Iriſh Peers and Iriſh Repreſentatives of the Commons wall fit in 
the Imperial Parliament with equal privileges, liberties, and im- 
munitics with Britiſh Peers and Britiſh Repreſentatives ; the ſu- 
rior numbers of the latter claſſes to thoſe of the former, ariſing 
m ſuperior extent and opulence of the Britiſh Nation, can never, 

as I truſt I have already proved, operate to tlie pecular diſadvan- 
tage of Ireland, there can be no inequality of intereſt between the 
limbs of the ſame body, and conſequently ho ſubjection, except 
the due ſubordination of all the parts of a body, to ſerve in their 
reſpeQive functions for the general and common advantage of the 
whole, be ſubjection. The Repreſentative form of Goverument 
will be preſerved in its purity and vigour, under the ſame Sove- 
reign, the ſame Executive; and no objection on the ſcore. of 
change of the Legiſlature can, as I apprehend, come with any 
degree of conſiſtency from the oppoſite fide of the Hoyſe founded 
on the diminution, or rather annihilation of the Iriſh Borough 
Repreſentation in the new ſyſtem, which Repreſentation they have 
ſo often declaimed againſt, nor from the juction of the Peerage 
and Repreſentatives of the Commons in both Nations in the ſame 
Houſes, upon perfect terms of equality; bound together by the 
ties of common intereſt, to provide for the ſafety and proſpgrity of 
the whole Empire in general, and of each Nation in particular, — 
The laſt objection which I have heard urged againſt an Incorpo- 
rating Union, is, that Ireland will be thereby reduced to the con- 
dition of a dependent Province. To this it is a full anſwer, that 
Ireland by an Incorporating Union will become, from a really de- 
pendent Province, a part of the Britiſh Empire, equally indepen- 
dent with every other part of it; that England and Scotland are 


' Provinces of the Britiſh Empire, and Ireland. will be a Province 


no more dependent on any Power whatſoever, than England and 
Scotland are; all the Provinces of an Empire, ſuch as the Britiſh, -_ 
they very baſis of whoſe Government is political Liberty, are fo 
far dependent, the one on the other, as that they are all obliged 
to concur in the means for their common preſervation, and without 
ſuch coneurrence they would -all yield to' a foreign Power ; in 


ſuch light, but in uo other, are they dependent, the one on the 


other, far mutual defence and ſecurity: and may they ever con- 


cinue in that ſenſe dependant, and be for ever indiſſolubly United, 


It is worth while now to beſtow a little conſideration on what 
will be the fate of Ireland, in caſe of an incorporating Union be 
222 the firſt place it is evident, from the various cauſes 
of diſpute and animoſity between Great Britain and Ireland, now 
ſubſiſting under their preſent ſyſtem of precarious and ho. ct 
connexion, and from the 22 and ambition of ſome, 
and. the jacobinical, anarchial, reylutiooary principles of other agi- 
i ; " tators 
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tators, with whom the country is at preſent. curſed ; who have 
falſely aſſumed, and thereby debaſed and degraded the title of 
Patriots; and from the bitter and malignant ſpirit of a great por- 
tion of the lower order of our inhabitants, inf; ired by the prin- 
ciples of a gloomy, unſociable, unrelenting, A ſuperſti- 
tion, of perverted religion, that the two nations cannot be kept 
together for any conſiderable time by their preſent frail and brittle 
bonds of connexion. Separation, therefore, or rather an attempt 
at ſeparation, from Britain, will be the certain conſequence of the 
rejection of this meaſure. I will firſt aſſume, that a ſucceſsful 
attempt at feparation ſhall be effected, it muſt, if at all, be effect- 
ed by rebellion, and the aſſiſtance of a French army ;, the civil 
war will waſte this unhappy country from one extremity to the 
other; and excluſive of the miferable ſlaughter attendant on a 
civil war, the whole moveable property of the nation, and all its 
improvements, will be deſtroyed and ruined, and the ſucceſsful 
ſurviving rebet will have the miſerable triumph of ſubjecting him- 
ſclf and his poſterity to the bondage of France, and becoming a 
member of a wretched, impoveriſhed, democratic Republic, which 
will itſelf be a ſlave to the French democracy. Ye Proteſtants of 
Treland let me call your attention to what will be your lat in ſuch 
an event, No ſucceſsful attempt at ſeparation can be made with- 
cout your aſſiſtahce and co-operation, you are now poſſeſſed of infi- 

nitely the greateſt portion of the wealth and property, moveable 
and immoveable' of the nation. You will therefore 4 mfinitely 
the greateſt loſers by a rebellion, which will be a gulph to ſwallow 
up all property; you muſt aſſociate yourſelves and be companions 
in arms with the hungry French aſſaſſins, and murderous crew of 
United Iriſhmen ; you did not amount to more than one-third of 
the inhabitants of Ireland, the other two-thirds are your mortal 
enemies, as well on the ſcore of your religion, as your riches : 
when you ſhall have aſſiſted in your own ruin, and ſeparated your- 
ſelves from Britain, and concurred in eſtabliſhing a democratic 
Triſh Republic; when ae ſhall be reduced to the fame equality 
of indigence which in ſuch caſe maſt be the lot of all, when there- 
fore perfect equality of beggary is introduced, and the Iriſh na- 
tion is become the vaſfal of France, do you expect that you will 
have any ſecurity for your lives? Will the — of the Irifh 
murderers in 1641, who maſſacred in cold blood ſuch multitudes 
of your anceſtors, now double your numbers, and on a level with 
you in all other reſpeQs, and aſſiſted by the ſanguinary French 
robbers in the event of ſucceſsful rebellion, ' abſtain from their ha- 
bits of murder ? Does their recent conduct at Scullabogue, at 
Wexford, at Vinegar-hill, inſpire you with hopes of ſafety, when 
they ſhall have you in their power? As well may the trembling 
hind, incloſed in the paws: of the ravenous hungry tyger, hope for 
mercy! The pike and the ſkeine will ſoon diſpatch fach ä 
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of you as may ſurvive the horrors and miſeries of even a ſucceſsful 
rebellion. And you, ye deluded Citizens of Dublin, whom trai- 


tors have found meays to detach from your true intereſts, have - 


you ever conlidered what is to be unavoidable fate of your city in 
caſe of a ſeparation from Gaeat Britain which, as I have already 


tated, can never be effected except by rebellion and defolation ? 


Even one years war between Great Britain and Ireland would an- 
nihilate yqur trade, as well as the trade of the whole eaſtern edaſt 
of Ireland. The naval force of Liverpool alone, which in the 
war before the preſent almoſt annihilated the trade of France, 
would completely lock up all the Iriſh ports in the channel, and 
would not ſuffer one ſhip td ſail in or ont of them, and in caſe of 
a ſeparation of the two countries, as they would certainly be in a 
{tate of almoſt perpetual war, whatever trade Ireland would enjoy, 
and it could be very little, its weſtern ports would engroſs it, and 
Dublin would be effectually ruined. Such a tate of ſeparation, 
effected by a ſucceſsful rebellion, would, in fact, in the firit place 
deſolate the. kingdom, and deftroy one half of its inhabitants; 
aud in the next place would deprive the whole nation of almoſt all 
trade, thereby prevents its recovery, and reduce it to, and keep it 
in the moſt miſerable ſituation that any nation could be pofiibly 
reduced to. All that I have liere mentioned would be the incvi- 
table conſequences of a ſucceſsful rebellion, and conſequent ſepa- 
ration; but what would be the effects of au uaſucceſsful rebellion 
in the cauſe of meditated ſeparation, For it is morally certain 
that ſuch rebellion and ſuch attempt would be unſucceſsful. No 
perſon who knows the ſituation natural and political of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, can deny, that Ireland of itſelf is unable to cope 
with Great Britain, even if the inhabitants of Ireland were unani- 


mous : but it is notorious, in caſe a rebellion was to break out 


for ſeparation, that the country would be divided, and that. before 


ſuch rebellion could rage for one year, all the Proteſtants of Ire- 


land, that is almoſt the whole property of the kingdom, would 


find it their intereſt to join the King's ſtandard. The bloody = 


remorſeleſs cruelty, and inſatiable thirlt for plunder, of the reſt of 


their countrymen, would ſoon convince them of the neceſſity of 


uling their arms again them. The preſent feeble ſtate of the 
French marine, and the exhauſted tate of that wretched nation 
in general, would deprive the rebels of any eſſectual aſſiſtance from 
that quarter. When the whole Iriſh Nation (s bandful of Proteſ- 
tants in the north of the kingdom excepted) took arms in the year 
1688 in favour of king James the ſecond, and the French mo- 
march, Louis XIV. at that time in the zenith of his glory, Tent 
a French army, and an immenſe ſupply of all kind of military 
ſtores to their aſſiſtance, and when his navy rode triumphant oa 
the ocean, England reduced the whole kingdom to the molt abject 
ſubmiſſion in two campaigns ; and fimilar will be the event of =p 
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Iriſh rebellion undertaken in the cauſe of ſeparation ; but it will 
be attended with infinite calamity to the inhabitants of Ireland of 
Ml defcriptions. We have now our choice, whether we will ruſh 
on our own ruin, or embrace with joy the meaſure of an incor- 
porating Union, the ſure pledge of national happineſs, proſperity 
and ſecurity, Unconnected as I am with the Government, or its 
Miniſters both in England and Ireland, and attached to it only as 
2 good and loyal ſubſect, in ſpite of clamour and faction, I muſt 
expreſs my ſincere wiſh that the nation may adopt the latter mea- 
ſure, I have long fince made my choice; | 


Non ardor Civium prava jubentium 
Mente quatit ſolida. . l 


Mr. Savxin faid that{the Right Hon. Gent. (Mr. Corry) ſeem- 
ed to deny any compact, either expreſs or implied, between the 
Government and the People, and aſked where the record of com- 
— was to be found. Certainly, ſaid Mr. Saurin it was not to 

found in the Rolls. office,” nor in the Exchequer, but it was to 
be found in the heart of every honeſt Senator—it was the living 
extract of reaſon and juſtice—and' he truſted that every man in 
that Houſe would have it before his eyes, and conſider it well be- 
fore he voted'on a queſtion involving the rights and liberties of the 
_ country ; and although the ſupreme power of the State may not 

acknowledge any written controul, it was bound by the duties 
found in that compact formed by the dictates of conſcience and 
the immutable laws of juſtice, and ſhould not transfer its functions 
and authority to another country, without the ſanction of a full 
and aſcertained majority of the people. The Government and 
Conftitution of this country are founded on compact, ſolemnly 


made and univerſally fubſeribed to; and it is molt important that 


the Members of this Houſe, before they renounce the oaths - 
Which they have taken, ſhould weigh well the effect which their 
proceedings may have on'the country, and the nature of that ſyſ- 
tem which is recommended to be ſubſtituted in the place of that 
Government under which we have ſo happily lived that compact 
is the foundation of your authority, and when you ſubvert that 
compact, you regiſter your incompetency to enter into any other; 
you are the truſtees of power, and your authority extends to pre- 
ſerve, and not to deſtroy it.— Between the act of Union, which 
by your 'vote of this day you are called on to recommend ro your 
conſtituents, and any other * exerciſe of legiſlative powers, there 
is this ſtriking and eſſential difference—you may repeala tax-bill 
which you paſs, but an aft of Union never can be repealed—you 
part with all controuling powers ;—and therefore it is, and ia the 
name of God and for humanity, I would conjure and implore 
the Houſe to weigh well the nature and the extent of the vote 
which it is called upon to give on the preſent occaſion. —It is hard 
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ia any ſtate to circumſcribe the power of the ſupreme body; but 
it is the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, who are alone 
competent to make laws for this eountry—the King cannot make 
the law, neither is the people bound to obey any ordinance, which 
proceeds from the Houſe of Lords or Commons in their diſtinct 
capacity ; the law muſt be made by them all—that is the law 
which the people is bound to obey, and no other. And when 


theſe powers, in their collective capacity, propoſe to transfer the 


power of the ſtate, they ſhould not only conſider with-the great- 
eſt caution, not merely whether the change which they propoſe is 
highly advantageous—they ſhould do more—they ſhould confider 
whetlfer the transfer they intend is agreeable to the majority of 
the community—the excellence of the meaſure itſelf, and the a 
bation of the majority of the country, is an abfolute neceſſary 
ingredient to ſtamp any ſuch exerciſe of power with validity, 
The conſtituent parts of a Rate are bound to hold public faith 
with each other, and with the community ; and unleſs the mea- 
ſure ts clearly advantageous, and the people ſanction by their con- 
ſent the transfer of the power of the ſtate, you may as well vote 
a Union with France, or with Germany, as with England—you 
have no'right to transfer your authority, 8 
It is attempted to be argued that, beeaufe the Legiſlature of 
Scotland voted Union with another eountry—becauſe the people 
of Scotland acceded and ſubmitted to the transfer of their power 
that therefore you have a right to de the ſame, and the peo- 
le of Ireland muſt approve your determination. What is done 
by another is not always to be drawn into a precedent of what 
ought to be done by ourſelves. I ſay nothing of the breach of 
the compact between the Scotch Government and its ſubjecta 
the ſubmiſſion of the people cauſed another compact, and time 
and ſubmiſſion may have certainly made unalterable that, which 
in the firſt inſtance, might not have been valid. 
In a meaſure of ſuch extraordinary moment as that of the trans- 


fer of the ſupreme power, I ſay the Houſe before it ſhould coun- 


tenance it for a ſingle moment, ought to be perfectly ſatisfied , 
that that meaſure is of the greateſt. poſſible national advantage and 
utility — neither hope, nor doubt, nor expectation, ſhould influ- 
ence its determination I repent it, that a thorough conviction 
in the boſom of every Senator preſent, of the | expediency and 
utility of the meaſure, and a thorough perſnaſion that a great ma- 
jority of the country is in favour of the proje is eſſential to the 
validity of ſo momentous an exerciſe-of Legiſlative authority, 
and that thoſe who entertain it under any other impreſſion ſubje& 
themſelves to an awful and perilous reſponſibility, 9 
But I conjure the Houſe to conſider dell, not only the nature 
of the meaſure itſelf, and the effect which it may have on the 
country, before it acceded to the preſent reſolution. Under the 
4 | R&I Conſtitution , 
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Conſtitution of Ireland, we have lived happy, we have all bettered 


our condition, our country has advanced togreatneſs with uncommon 
rapidity—our commerce has encreaſed—our agriculture improved 


—our laws have aſſumed a ſublime and impartial character—it has 
furniſhed every thing for hope, and nothing for deſpondency.— 


It is that Conſtitution which has given-thoſe benefits, to which 
we have ſworn allegiance—and I ceution thoſe who would annihi- 
late it for ever, of the heavy weight of. reſponſibility which they 
muſt incur in the proſecution of their project. 
If the meaſure is a good one, and you think it deſerving of 
being conſidered by the —__— the Parliament take the 


ſenſe of the nation conſtitutionally—I know no other mode in 


which the voice of the country can be properly collected. But do 
not introduce the Placemen whom you have ſent out—and call 
their return an expreſſion of the, voice of the nation—give the 
country fair play-—let it ſpeak through its conſtitutional organ 
its voice will have its weight—and you at leaſt will, if you ſhould 
be diſpoſed to entertain thi 
your proceedings. Ee 79 R 

Sir, 1 do not wiſh to recur to the unhappy ſcenes, which have 


lately ſo materially — our country ;—but it ſhould be remem- 


bered, that the profeſſion, of which I am a member, which, from 
its education—its habitz—its zeal ts defend the Conſtitution in the 


hour of its danger—that that profeſſion has expreſſed itſelf decid- 


edly againft this meaſure, and your. incomperency to entertain it; 
—from- the rank which I hold in that profeſſion, many of my 
friends thought that it may þe conducive to the public cauſe, that 
I hould appear in this Houſe, to give the meaſure of Union a 
moſt decided negative—no other earthly conſfideratisn could have 


induced me to / treſpaſs on your patience I have come forward at 


their ſolicitation - and when I tell you I am an enemy to Union, it is 
becauſe I am an ardent Friend to his Majeſty's Crown, and to Bri- 
tiſh Connedion. 


Colonel FirzGtrALD faid he did not profeſs to argue the queſ- 


tion on the ſubtleties of lawyers, but npon the plain ground of 
common ſenſe, and the experience of hiſtorical proofs: — Great 
pains had been taken to ſhew that Parliament was incompetent to 
enact an Union; yet if the mere act of Union was a thing inva- 


lid from a want of power in the parties to agree upon it, he fear- 


ed that the Conſtitution of England was built upon this invalid 
foundation. The whole hiſtory of England was a» hiſtory of 
| Unions; the whole hiſtory of Engliſh liberty and Engliſh Con- 
ſtitutioa was an hiſtory of Unions; of ſmaller ſtates coaleſcing 


into greater, and * ſtrength from their conjuction. 


From the Union of the ſmaller kingdoms of the Heptarchy had 
grown the kingdom of England; from that of England and 


is meaſure, have a decent colour for 


Wale; 
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Wales had the dominion of the Plantaganets and Tudors ; 
andifrom that of England, Wales and Scotland, the Kingdom 
of Great Britain ; in power, in ſtrength, and in & the 
ſtay and ſupport of the civiliſed world. With all theſe Unions, 
the ſtrength of the united. Countries, the proſperity and the liber 
ties of the people had proportionabl — and yet it was 
now denied that the Parliaments of theſe two kingdoms were 
competent to unite into one Empire. The experience of hiſtory 
refuted this opinion, and the experience of hiſtory teſtified the 
advantages of ſuch a meaſure ; in the confidence therefore that the 
ſtrength, the proſperity, and the liberties of Ircland would be 
encreaſed by the meaſure, it ſhould receive his hearty aſſent. 


Mr. Jounz0x ſupported Lord Caftlereagh's motion. 


SoriciTer General ſupported the motion, as did Mr. 
Gravy. 


The queſtion being put, 
Ayes, 158. 
Noes, 115. 
Tellers for the Ayes, Mr. Soliciter General and Mr. U, Fitz- 
„ 
Tellers for the Noes, Colonel Vereker and Mr. Dayſon. % 
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